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The Baroness ° ‘ 
Ulrica, 

2 shters 
Charlotte, \ her Daughters . 


A Fairy, Godmother to Cinderella 
The Prince. 





i At the THEATRE RoyaL, CocKLEBURGH, will be performed, on the 21st inst., 
the celebrated Drama of 


“CINDERELLA; OR, THE GLASS SLIPPER,” 
by a Select Company of Distinguished Artists. 


Characters. 
Cinderella, Stepdaughter to the Baroness . 


Muley, Lord Chamberlain to the Prince. 
Court Ladies and Gentlemen, Pages, Servants, &c. 


Miss BELLA SIMPSON. 

Miss Kitty CocKBURN. 

Miss AGNES HENDERSON. 
Miss EUPHEMIA DALRYMPLE. 
Miss JESSIE LUSHINGTON. 











Sucno was the playbill which, 
transcribed in printed characters 
on a sheet of foolscap paper, and 
¢ embellished by sundry ornamental 
' flourishes executed in red ink, was 
posted up in the receiving parlour 
of Miss Crossbill’s private boarding- 
school for young ladies at Cockle- 
i burgh, near Edinburgh, in order to 
inform the world at large of the 
dramatic treat in store for it. 

For wellnigh a month past the 
girls had talked of nothing else but 
this play, which was to conclude 
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the annual entertainment following 
upon the prize-distribution previous 
to breaking up school for the vaca- 
tion. Scenery and costumes were 
all complete, the parts had heen 
conned over and over again with 
such zeal that each young actress 
might almost have performed her 
réle asleep, yet now at the eleventh 
hour the performance seemed likely 
to fall through for lack of two young 
gentlemen to take the parts of the 
Prince and Muley, and that was the 
reason why, on the above playbill, 
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the names of these two important 
actors were as yet represented by 
blank spaces. 

To-day, being Saturday, is a half- 
holiday at Miss Crossbill’s school ; 
and as it is a faultless summer day, 
the girls have been permitted to 
spend the afternoon on the stretch 
of beach which lies so conveniently 
close to the garden of Rhododendron 
Lodge, that by a high tide and in 
stormy weather the waves are apt to 
leap up the steps, and, bursting in 
between the rusty bars of the iron 
gate opening out of the garden wall 
at this end, rudely to dash over the 
nearest flowers and shrubs, leaving 
them encrusted with a delicate crys- 
tal powder resembling the sparkle 
of hoar-frost. From this reiter- 
ated action of the breakers, the 
ancient steps have been honey- 
combed through and through, pro- 
ducing numberless holes and crevices 
in which miniature limpets and 
mussels have lodged themselves, 
side by side with tufts of many- 
coloured varieties of sea-weed and 
lichen, 

The sea-gulls are almost as much 
at home in the garden as are black- 
birds and chaffinches, whose legiti- 
mate nourishment of worms and 
grubs they come to dispute; and 
the arrogant toads, which in other 
more inland gardens are accustomed 
to reign supreme, are here often 
superciliously surprised on encoun- 
tering a bewildered crab, which, 
landed here by the last spring-tide, 
has ever since been vainly endeav- 
ouring to find an issue from this 
strange prison-trap into which it has 
unwittingly fallen. 

But it is low tide just now, and 
the sea—that arch deceiver—looks 
quite far away as seen across the 
space of sand dividing it from the 
garden wall: so blue and motionless 
are the waters to-day, that only by 
a faint subdued ripple the giant 
occasionally gives warning that he 
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is asleep, not dead, and will waken 
up anon to a fresh burst of fury. 

A belt of tangled brown sea-weed 
marks the usual boundary of the 
spring-tides along the beach, while, 
gently sloping down as it nears the 
water’s edge, the smooth expanse 
of firm, shining sand is broken here 
and there by the mysterious imprint 
of some living marine creature. 
Here it is the silver sand - eels, 
which, in burrowing downwards, 
have traced their spiral hiero- 
glyphics on the surface; yonder a 
razor-shell, eluding the pursuit of 
man, has discharged a jet of sand 
and water ere it vanishes from sight ; 
while the action of myriads of 
smaller animals have combined to 
produce a whole further series of 
cabalistic signs, unintelligible to the 
vulgar crowd, but easily deciphered 
by those who have learnt Nature’s 
lessons with thoughtful love. 
Snowy white cockles, blue mussels, 
and pale pink scallop-shells are 
scattered along the water's edge, 
like jewels strewn broadcast by a 
lavish hand; and here and there 
the fierce July sun beating down 
on the sands strikes a flash of 
coloured fire from off some agate 
or jasper fragment cast up by the 
waves. 

The young ladies of Miss Cross- 
bill’s boarding-school, something 
more than a score in number, are 
dispersed over the piece of beach 
which lies directly beyond the 
garden wall, each one of them 
intent upon extracting out of her 
surroundings such diversion as hap- 
pens best to suit her own indi- 
vidual taste. A number of the 
younger ones are busily engaged 
upon the construction of a sand 
fortress, surrounded by a formidable 
moat, into which by-and-by the 
sea-water is to be ingeniously con- 
ducted, while others have wandered 
right and left in quest of shells, 
crabs, or Scotch pebbles. 
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Three of the senior pupils, their 
ages ranging from thirteen to fifteen, 
have ensconced themselves on camp- 
stools close to the garden entrance, 
each one with some piece of work 
in hand which has to be finished 
before the distribution day, while 
their busy tongues— never silent 
for a moment—keep steady pace 
with the swiftly moving needles ; 
and as usual, it is the subject of 
the all-important drama which forms 
the chief topic of their discourse 
this afternoon. 

“There now!” says Bella Simp- 
son, holding up for the admiration 
of her comrades a little slipper 
which she has been neatly covering 
over with silver ribbon adorned by 
a border of glittering glass beads— 
‘‘Cinderella’s first slipper is ready, 
and I hope to finish the second one 
to-day. Does it not look perfectly 
stunning ?” 

“What is the good of the slipper 
so long as we have not got some 
one to act the parts of Muley and 
the Prince?” says a second voice, 
discontentedly. “I het that the 
play will come to nothing after all, 
because of that.” 

“We might dispense with Muley 
at a pinch,” remarks Agnes Hen- 
derson, reflectively, laying down 
on her knees the piece of tapestry 
upon which she has been engaged, 
and smoothing it out with both 
hands. “ His part might be struck 
out altogether, or some of his 
phrases transferred to one of the 
Court ladies; but the Prince is a 
difficulty, to be sure, for the play 
cannot well go on without him. 
I suppose there will be nothing for 
it but for one of us to dress up in 
boy’s clothes and play the Prince. 
Why, I am quite willing to do so 
myself rather than let the play fall 
through on that account,” she con- 
cludes, with the magnanimous ex- 
pression of a martyr who is pre- 
pared to sacrifice herself to any 
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extent for the sake of a noble 
cause, backed up by the comforting 
conviction that the well-turned foot 
and ankle, just now rather freely 
displayed by the outgrown school- 
frock, would appear to fullest 
advantage encased in silken hose 
and velvet tights. 

Her companions, however, do not 
seem disposed to treat the idea with 
any particular enthusiasm. 

“In boy’s clothes!” exclaims 
Bella in horrified accents. ‘“ How 
can you think of such a thing, 
Agnes? You know quite well that 
Miss Crossbill would never, never 
allow it!” 

** And it would be so much more 
amusing to have a real boy,” objects 
Kitty Cockburn. 

* But if there is no real boy to 
be had for love or money except 
old Jacob the gardener,” persists 
Agnes ;—‘and he hardly realises 
one’s ideas of a Fairy Prince, you 
know ?” 

Several of the younger girls had 
meanwhile drawn near in order to 
admire Cinderella’s slipper, and at 
the vision thus evoked of old 
hunchbacked, bandy-legged, pock- 
pitted Jacob—it had been precisely 
on account of these physical pecu- 
liarities that he had been considered 
fit for the post of gardener in a 
young ladies’ boarding - school — 
decked out in regal attire, and 
spouting enamoured verses to his 
lady-love, there was a general burst 
of laughter, in which only one of 
the pupils failed to join. 

This was a pale, sallow child, 
aged about nine, who had sat down 
silently on the lowest garden-step 
in order to arrange some lumps of 
quartz and agate she had collected 
in her pinafore, and seemingly so 
engrossed in their contemplation as 
to be deaf and blind to what was 
passing around her. 

** What is Cinderella’s opinion in 
the matter?” now said Bella Simp- 
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son, veering round her camp-stool 
and addressing the silent child. 
‘As she is the principal party in- 
terested in the choice of a prince, 
it is only just that she should give 
us her views on the subject of fairy 
princes in general, and draw us the 
portrait of what her own particular 
hero is to be like. Say, Phemie, is 
he to be dark or fair, tall or short, 
grave or gay?” 

But so absorbed was Phemie 
Dalrymple in admiration of a pink- 
veined piece of agate she had found, 
and which she was holding up 
against the light to test its trans- 
parency, that the question had to 
be twice repeated before at last she 
raised her eyes to her questioner. 

“The Prince?” she now said 
dreamily, leaning back against the 
steps while her eyes wandered over 
the expanse of water with a far-off 
expression, almost as though she 
could see the figure she was describ- 
ing approaching in a fairy bark 
across the blue, dancing waves. 
“Of course he must be beautiful. 
He ought to look like the picture 
of St George killing the Dragon 
that hangs in the library at home. 
He has short thick curls escaping 
from the helmet he wears ; his eyes 
are sweet, and fierce all at once; 
and when he smiles it is like the 
sunshine breaking through clouds.” 

“T am afraid old Jacob would 
never come up to the mark,” said 
Agnes, laughing immoderately at 
this rather high-flown description. 
‘You will have to be content with 
me after all, Phemie, for your Fairy 
Prince ; and if I wear a short tunic, 
I daresay Miss Crossbill will have 
no objection to the plan. Luckily, 
I have learnt the words by heart, 
and am ready to play the part at a 
minute’s notice; just see if I am 
not. Come, girls, let’s have a re- 
hearsal now. ‘There will be just 
time to go through the second act 
of the play before tea-time, and out 
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here we shall be much less disturbed 
than indoors.” 

The other stragglers were soon 
collected, and the play taken up 
from the moment when the Prince, 
standing in the foreground with 
Muley, his chamberlain, first catches 
sight of Cinderella behind the 
scenes. 


Muley (catching sight of Cinderella 
behind the scenes, and pointing her out 
to the Prince). 

See there, my lord! who is it doth 

appear ? 

That figure ne’er have I encountered 
here. 

Some lady she of royal race, I ween, 

So rich her raiment, and so high her 
mien ; 

The gems how lustrous, that her bodice 
grace. 

Prince. All nothing to the lustre of 

her face. 
Ne’er have these eyes beheld a form so 
fair; 
Vision of beauty this beyond compare. 
Nor richest gold may with her tresses 


vie, 

Nor sapphires match the azure of her 
eye; 

Less white the lily than her hand of 
snow, 


Red as her blush did never roses blow; 

Her face shames all that artists’ chisels 
trace, 

Moulding a Nymph, a Naiad, or a 
Grace. 

Aright her praise to sing, her charms 
to speak, 

Too dull my wit, my tongue is all too 
weak ; 

Alone avails the witness of my heart, 

That, smitten, glows with Cupid’s fiery 
dart. 

Her love to win, I dedicate my life: 

None else but she is destined for my 
wife. 

Muley. Softly, my lord! 

surely known 

If she be worthy partner for your 
throne; 

Her name we know not yet, nor her 
estate. 

Prince. I know this only, I have 

found my fate; 

On her is centred all my weal or woe,— 

Nothing I reck of lineage high or low. 


First be it 
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Fixed is my purpose, steadfast I decide, 
Her will I make my princess and my 
bride. 
Muley (aside). Crazed is my master; 
that, alas! is plain. 
This fair unknown has turned his royal 
brain. 


But just at the moment when 
Muley had expressed these treason- 
able doubts as to his royal master’s 
sanity, the rehearsal was rudely 
interrupted by a new arrival on the 
scene. Jessie Lushington, the only 
one of the boarders who had been 
hitherto wanting, now came flying 
down the centre garden walk, 
scaring away a couple of sea-gulls 
that had been seeking for worms in 
the cabbage-beds, and, clearing the 
steps with a bound, scarcely in 
keeping with her dignity as a 
fifteen years’ old young lady, 
bounced down into the centre of 
the group of actors, in her hand an 
open letter, which she brandished 
aloft with every appearance of ex- 
citement. 

“Victory !” she panted, as soon 
as she had sufficiently recovered 
breath to be able to speak. ‘The 
Prince is found! Only think of 
that.” 

“ A real boy ?” inquired two or 
three voices simultaneously, in 
tones of as deepest amazement as 
though a centaur, or at the very 
least a unicorn, had been here in 
question. 

“ Two real, live boys, guaranteed 
perfectly genuine— one for the 
Prince and one for Muley,” chuckled 
Jessie, triumphantly. “At least 
one of them—that is my cousin 
Edward—is a boy. The other one, 
whom I have never seen, is, I fancy, 
more inclined to consider himself a 
grown-up gentleman.” 

“What is his name ?” 

“Ronald Hamilton, aged six- 
teen,” promptly replied Jessie, 
“He is at the same school as 
Edward, only a couple of classes 
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higher, and is coming down to 
Scotland next week for the mid- 
summer holidays. Edward has 
often spoken of him as stunningly 
clever, and quite an out-and-outer 
in every way.” 

“And how did you come to 
secure this paragon all of a sudden, 
Jessie?” asked Agnes, with an in- 
flection of mingled envy and regret 
in her tone. 

“T wrote to Edward some days 
ago to tell him of our dilemma, 
He is a very good-natured fellow, 
and I know that I can count upon 
him to oblige me when he can ; 
besides, I have often helped him 
out with pocket-money, so he owes 
me a kindness in return, only I 
thought it better to keep my letter 
a secret for fear of exciting false 
hopes. The disappointment would 
have been too cruel had it all come 
to nothing, but now we are secured, 
for Edward never breaks his word. 
Listen what he writes :— 


“Dear Coz,—Blood is thicker 
than water, and it shall not be said 
that you implored my assistance in 
vain. Here I am at your orders, a 
willing slave, ready to perform the 
part of Muley or any other which 
my fair cousin Jessie may choose to 
impose upon me. To find a worthy 
representative of the Prince would, 
however, have been no such easy 
matter, had not a lucky chance be- 
friended me ; for Ronald Hamilton, 
whom I have often told you about, 
goes down to Scotland next week on 
a visit to his aunt, Lady Lauriston, 
and by dint of some persuasion I 
have at last induced him to accom- 
pany me down to Cockleburgh on 
Wednesday week and play the 
Prince’s part. He did not seem to 
see it at first, for Hamilton is rather 
a swell, and does not like to make 
himself too cheap; but I have 
drawn him such dazzling pictures 
of Cinderella’s beauty, that I have 
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succeeded in arousing his curiosity 
as to this paragon of female loveli- 
ness, whom I have described in such 
glowing terms. Who is she to be, 
by-the-by? You did not mention 
that in your letter. I trust she 
will do no discredit to my portrait- 
ure? As to Hamilton, he is in 
every way an out-and-outer. He 
is a great dab at acting, and has 
quite a remarkable talent for coin- 
ing impromptu verses, so you may 
expect the text of your play to be 
embellished by some flashes of 
original genius. You may consider 
yourselves uncommonly lucky to 
have secured the co-operation of 
such a distinguished actor; for 
Hamilton is out and out the clev- 
erest boy in the school, as well as 
the handsomest: he can be very 
pleasant when he chooses, only 
sometimes he is apt to give himself 
airs, 

*‘Send me a copy of the play at 
once by the next post, that we may 
learn our parts by heart beforehand, 
as there will be no time for re- 
hearsal, since all we can manage is 
to arrive on Wednesday evening 
just in time for the performance. 
Of course we shall bring our own 
costumes and everything we re- 
quire.—Your affec. cousin, 

“EDWARD LUSHINGTON. 


“ P.S.—Ronald Hamilton, who 
has been looking over my shoulder, 
desires me to send his love to the 
fair Cinderella.” 


“ Delightful!” exclaimed half- 
a-dozen voices in a chorus. 

“‘ Jessie, you really deserve to 
be decorated in recognition of the 
services you have rendered to the 
drama,” added Kitty Cockburn, 
picking up a large pink scallop-shell, 
and proceeding with mock gravity 
to fix it by a piece of tapestry wool 
into her companion’s button-hole, 
whence it dangled as proudly as 
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though it had been the order of the 
Golden Fleece. But Phemie Dal- 
rymple, who had coloured up pain- 
fully while the letter was being 
read, now interposed. 

“Oh, how could he, your cousin, 
tell such fibs about my looks?” she 
cried, piteously, while something 
suspiciously like tears began to 
cloud her hazel eyes. ‘“ You know 
quite well that I am not at all like 
the description of Cinderella in the 
play-book : now, am I?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Jessie, 
candidly, as she examined her little 
companion with impartial scrutiny. 
“Your features are not exactly bad 
in the abstract, for your mouth is 
small, and your nose has nothing 
vitally wrong about it, but you are 
far too yellow and skinny ever to 
be called pretty, and you haven’t 
an atom of colour in your cheeks; 
so, strictly speaking, there is nothing 
good about you but your eyes, which 
have got a queer, wistful sort of look 
about them which is rather taking. 
But if we subtract the eyes, you 
really have nothing more to fall 
back upon.” 

‘*T knew it,” said Phemie, clasp- 
ing her hands together with a tragic 
gesture ; “‘so I say to myself often 
when I look in the glass. I am 
nothing but an ugly little girl, and 
not at all like beautiful Cinderella 
in the play. I am sure I don’t 
know what made Miss Crossbill 
choose me out for the part.” 

“ That is only because Cinderella 
must be the smallest of the three 
sisters, and you recite better than 
any of the other little ones. That 
is all that Miss Crossbill thinks 
of,” said Agnes, cruelly. ‘ Your 
face has nothing at all to do with 
the part. If she had wanted a 
really pretty girl, then she would 
have chosen Minnie Palmer, but 
only her awful lisp puts her out of 
the question.” 

“ But Phemie also suited because 
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her foot is smaller than any other 
in the school,” said Bella, good- 
naturedly, as she pointed to the 
silver slipper with an encouraging 
gesture. ‘Cheer up, Phemie, and 
don’t lose heart. We shall turn 
you out quite a respectable Prin- 
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cess; just see if we don’t. Fine 
feathers make fine birds, you know; 
and with a plentiful layer of rouge 
on your cheeks, and a flaxen wig 
on your head, no one will ever be 
able to recognise you as plain little 
Phemie Dalrymple.” 


PART SECOND.—PERFORMANCE. 


Reassured by these persuasive 
arguments, it was almost with 
equanimity that Phemie awaited 
the arrival of the all-important day 
which was to witness her début on 
the boards. Certainly her pink 
silk frock, decorated with glittering 
tinsel stars, looked very pretty, and 
the little silver slippers shone as 
brightly as though in truth they 
had been made of glass. A judi- 
cious coating of rouge on her cheeks 
had supplied the colour which 
niggardly Nature had as yet refused 
to them ; and with her own smooth 
brown hair tightly plaited and hid- 
den away beneath a gorgeous flaxen 
wig, which fell in long corkscrew 
ringlets to far below her slender 
waist, even her companions had 
difficulty in recognising her thus 
transfigured by a borrowed glory. 

“T really do not look so very 
much amiss,” she said complacently, 
as she surveyed herself in the large 
pier-glass which stood in one corner 
of the green-room on the momentous 
evening. 

“Tf only he arrives in time! 
Whatever shall we do if the Prince 
does not come?” For although it 
was almost half-past seven o’clock, 
and the performance had been an- 
nounced for sharp eight, the two 
young gentlemen on whom so much 
depended had not yet made their 
appearance, despite the telegram 
which had come earlier in the day 
to announce their arrival in Edin- 
burgh. 

“T shall be obliged to take the 


part myself, after all,” Agnes Hen- 
derson was just beginning to say 
for the tenth time at least that 
evening, when the words were 
checked on her lips by the sound 
of carriage- wheels grating on the 
gravel outside. 

“They have come!” exclaimed 
Jessie Lushington, dashing from the 
room in order to welcome her cousin 
and his companion. 

Some of the other girls looked as 
if they would fain have followed 
her example, had they not been re- 
strained by a reproving glance from 
the cold grey eyes of Miss Allan, 
the under-teacher, who, a great 
stickler for the proprieties, had from 
the outset rather set her face against 
the theatrical scheme, considering 
it culpable weakness on old Miss 
Crossbill’s part to have ever coun- 
tenanced the admission of boys into 
the hallowed sanctuary of a young 
ladies’ boarding-school, even for one 
single evening. 

Not being, therefore, fortunate 
enough to claim kinship with either 
of the new arrivals, the other pupils 
had to content themselves by throng- 
ing to the window, where, craning 
over each other’s necks, they con- 
trived to catch glimpses of the two 
youths just alighting from the car- 
riage that had brought them out 
here from town. 

“Which is Ronald Hamilton?” 
asked Kitty Cockburn. “Is it 
the short fair one in the Glengarry 
cap?” 

“No, I think not ; that must be 
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Edward Lushinzton, Jessie’s cousin, 
for see he is kissing her. The tall- 
er one in the homespun suit is Mr 
Hamilton. Now he is turning this 
way. Ohmy! How handsome he 
is! and what a regular full-fledged 
swell he looks!” 

Let me see! let me see!” pleaded 
Phemie Dalrymple, in an agony of 
tantalised curiosity, as she vainly 
endeavoured, by standing on tiptoe, 
to catch a glimpse over the shoulders 
of her taller companions. ‘I want 
to see what my Fairy Prince is like.” 

‘“‘Get up beside me on the dress- 
ing-table, Phemie, and you will see 
quite well,” said her younger sister, 
Chrissy,—a smaller, scraggier, and 
yet more insignificant edition of 
Phemie’s own self, and who from 
this enviable position had been en- 
joying the sight in a comfortable 
and leisurely fashion. 

Thus encouraged, Phemie fol- 
lowed her sister’s example, and 
ascended the table, where powder 
and pomatum pots, ends of burnt 
cork and sticking-plaster, and other 
such indispensable articles of a thea- 
trical green-room, were huddled to- 
gether in motley confusion. 

The other girls, still engrossed 
in contemplation of the scene out- 
side, had meanwhile paid no atten- 
tion to what was passing behind 
their backs till suddenly startled 
by Chrissy Dalrymple’s piercing 
shrieks—‘ Fire! fire! Phemie is 
burning !” they all turned round in 
alarm to see Phemie’s head and 
shoulders in a blaze. In her anxiety 
to catch sight of Ronald Hamilton, 
she had taken no heed of the tapers 
burning on each side of the looking- 
glass, and it had required but a touch 
of one of the combustible flaxen curls 
to set the whole wig on fire. 

In the general panic which en- 
sued most of the girls confined 
themselves to helpless shrieks, ut- 
terly incapable of rendering assist- 
ance to their companion. 
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“Water!” cried Miss Allan, 
hurrying to the washstand and 
catching hold of a well-filled ewer, 
which she proceeded to empty 
over the burning Cinderella. But 
almost simultaneously Bella Simp- 
son, quicker of thought, had seized 
hold of the blazing wig, and plucked 
it bodily off. 

This all happened so rapidly 
that luckily no portion of the 
dress had as yet caught fire, and, 
barring the fright she had received, 
Phemie was none the worse of the 
little mishap; while Bella, whose 
energetic action had averted the 
danger, was quit for a slight burn 
on the wrist of her right hand. 

The flaxen wig was, however, 
irremediably destroyed ; and as its 
charred and blackened remains now 
floated limply in the foot-pail, where 
it had been thrown, no one would 
have recognised the luxuriant golden 
chevelure of but a few minutes since. 

“My beautiful, beautiful curls 
are destroyed !” exclaimed Phemie, 
beginning to cry as she realised the 
state of things. ‘‘ Whatever shall 
I do? I cannot act Cinderella 
without my curls!” 

“You must just go on in your 
own hair,” said Miss Allan, severe- 
ly. ‘It serves you right for play- 
ing such foolish pranks; and you 
may thank your stars that it was 
only the wig that was burned, and 
not yourself as well.” 

Phemie thought to herself that 
she would gladly have purchased 
back her vanished flaxen glory 
even at the expense of a little 
pain. 

There was nothing for it now, 
however, but to make the best of 
the situation, and try to conceal the 
accident from the general public, 
which already was beginning to 
show signs of impatience at this 
delay in the rising of the curtain. 
Phemie’s own brown hair, all drip- 
ping and draggled from its recent 
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immersion in water, was forthwith 
— faute de mieux—combed out 
about her shoulders, where it hung 
in long, limp, expressionless wisps ; 
and hastily clothed in the dingy 
brown wrapper which, during the 
earlier part of the play was to con- 
ceal the glittering ball-dress from 
the world’s gaze, Phemie was hur- 
ried on to the scene, still wholly 
bewildered by the fright and agita- 
tion of the recent episode. 

The first scene, in which Cin- 
derella, sitting by the kitchen-fire, 
is found lamenting over her un- 
happy lot, and the cruelty of her 
stepmother and sisters, passed off 
smoothly enough. Phemie Dal- 
rymple was possessed of a remark- 
ably sweet voice, and her plaintive 
monologue, recited with much pathos 
and feeling, was warmly applauded, 
the more so as the dimly - lighted 
kitchen scene did not permit the 
spectators to analyse her charms 
very minutely. Then comes the 
Fairy Godmother, who, with a 
single wave of her magic wand, 
transforms the rags into finery ; 
the sombre brown wrapper is 
thrown aside, and Cinderella stands 
forth, decked out in all the splen- 
dour of flounced pink silk and tin- 
sel ornaments. 

By this time our little heroine 
had forgotten all about her recent 
mishap, and so completely identified 
herself with the part she was play- 
ing, that, as the curtain fell at the 
conclusion of the first act, she had 
no other thought but of the pleasure 
in store for her, and of the grand 
ball where her incomparable charms 
were to meet with such ample and 
triumphant recognition. 

She had as yet scarcely caught 
sight of the Prince assigned to her 
by fate, and who, leaning in an 
opposite doorway, was exchanging 
with his companion Muley sotto- 
voce remarks which, fortunately, did 
not reach her ears; and it was only 
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when the curtain went up for the 
second time, to reveal a brilliant 
ball-room, furnished with six claret- 
coloured armchairs out of Miss 
Crossbill’s best parlour, a couple of 
brass chandeliers, and a crowd of 
aristocratic guests all belonging to 
the female sex, and consisting of 
the remaining boarders who had 
been considered too young or too 
dull to take more important parts 
in the performance, that Phemie, 
for the first time, obtained a clear 
view of Ronald Hamilton. 

Arm-in-arm with his faithful 
Muley, the Prince advanced through 
the crowd of obsequious guests, who 
with low curtseys, carefully drilled 
into them by the dancing-master, 
made way for him to pass. Hav- 
ing reached the footlights he paused, 
and with a graceful gesture threw 
back upon his shoulder the short 
Spanish cloak, displaying a well- 
fitting costume of dark ruby velvet 
adorned with glittering paste but- 
tons, black silken hose, diamond- 
buckled shoes, and a jewel-encrusted 
dirk by his side. His almost coal- 
black hair, with a slight inclination 
to curl, fell in natural rings about 
a broad and rather prominent fore- 
head; and from beneath the well- 
defined straight eyebrows, the eyes 
looked out upon the world with 
an expression of mocking defiance. 
Though having scarcely reached his 
sixteenth year, an unmistakable 
shade of down adorned the upper 
lip, giving to his face a look of 
achieved manhood wholly wanting 
in his companion, who, short, fair, 
and rosy-cheeked, looked simply 
what he was, a healthy, wholesome, 
average English schoolboy. 

Poor little Cinderella’s heart 
fluttered wildly as, standing in the 
side-scene, she took in all these de- 
tails. How beautiful he was! More 
handsome by far than her dreams 
had shown her, although he cer- 
tainly bore no particular resem- 
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blance to the picture of St George 
and the Dragon, which had hither- 
to seemed to her to represent the 
impersonification of manly beauty. 
In another minute it will be her 
turn to enter the scene, as soon as 
the Prince has recited his impas- 
sioned monologue on her charms. 
She knows her part quite well, and 
is in no danger of tripping. Di- 
rectly after the words— 


Fixed is my purpose, steadfast I de- 
cide, 

Her will I make my princess and my 
bride— 


she will have to advance into 
the ballroom. The Prince will 
come to meet her, and, raising her 
hand to his lips, will welcome her, 
saying— 


Lady, permit me, I am proud to see 
So fair a guest, whate’er her rank may 


be. 


What will his voice be like, she 
wonders. Ah! now directly she 
will hear it, for already Muley has 
made a gesture pointing her out to 
the Prince, as he says— 


See there, my lord! who is it doth 
appear ? 

That figure ne’er have I encountered 
here. 

Some lady she of royal race, I ween, 

So rich her raiment, and so high her 
mien ; 

The gems how lustrous, that her bodice 
grace. 


To which the Prince, looking in 
the same direction, made answer in 
a clear ringing voice :— 


They scarcely seem to me to match 


her face. 

What direful vision do mine eyes 
behold ? 

A sight indeed to make a young man 
old. 


I never thought a lass so plain to meet ; 
If she’s a beauty, then my head Ill 
eat. 
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What was the matter with the 
words? Phemie asked herself con- 
fusedly, with a sort of feeling that 
somehow she had got into a dread- 
ful nightmare. Surely that was 
not what was written in the play? 

But there was no time for re- 
flection just now; for utterly un- 
moved by the titters breaking out 
around him, Ronald Hamilton pro- 
ceeded with ruthless emphasis, 
while a cruel mocking smile played 
over his well-formed lips :— 


Her face resembles most an unripe 
pear ; 

Her figure’s like the very crows to 
scare $ 

Her cheek the colour of a tallow dip ; 

No rose nor cherry hues adorn her lip. 

Not heaven nor hell itself shall have 
the power 

To make me lead that lady to my 
bower ! 


The last words were drowned in 
a general and uncontrollable fit 
of laughter, in which actors and 
audience joined indiscriminately. 
It was in vain that the faithful 
Muley endeavoured to rescue the 
situation by repeating over and 
over again with intense conviction 
the next lines of his part :— 


Crazed is my master—that, alas! is 
plain— 

This fair unknown has turned his royal 
brain ! 


He only provoked the Prince’s in- 
solent rejoinder-— 


A galley slave I’d sooner be for life, 
Than take Miss Cinderella for my 
wife ! 


Then it was that took place an 
event hitherto unparalleled in the 
annals of Miss Crossbill’s refined 
and select boarding-school. A 
thin, scraggy little girl, with lank 
disordered elf-locks hanging about 
her shoulders, her painted cheeks 
all disfigured by the marks of 
angry tears, which had washed 
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away the rouge in long irregular 
streaks, and her hazel eyes alight 
with the fury of a Medea and a 
Cassandra rolled into one, rushed 
on to the scene, and raising her- 
self on tiptoe, before any one had 
been able to guess or forestall her 
intention, had then and there, in 
full view of the assembled audi- 
ence, delivered a resounding slap 
on the miscreant Prince’s cheek. 


Let us draw a merciful veil over 
the conclusion of this mournful 
scene. To continue the play after 
this tragic incident was clearly im- 
possible ; and there was nothing for 
it but to lower the curtain with 
all possible speed, so as at least 
to screen from the outer public 
the further painful details of this 
dramatic fiasco. 

Severely reprimanded by the 
persons in authority for her un- 
seemly and unladylike behaviour, 
Phemie Dalrymple was sent to bed, 
there to sob herself to sleep with 
mortification and annoyance, while 
the faithless Prince, cause of all 
the disaster, had meanwhile taken 
an abrupt departure from Rhodo- 
dendron Lodge, and was enjoying 
a hearty laugh over the recollection 
of the scene, as together with his 
companion he drove back to town. 

“But it was a dirty trick to 
play all the same, Hamilton,” re- 
monstrated the softer-hearted Ed- 
ward, although he too had been 
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unable to refrain from joining in 
his comrade’s infectious mirth. 

‘* Nonsense, my dear fellow ; you 
should, on the contrary, be grateful 
to me for having delivered you 
from the ordeal of sitting out the 
rest of the evening in company 
with a set of dowdy schoolgirls. 
Why, there was not a pretty face 
among them. Now we shall get 
back to town in time to attend the 
circus, and see Sejiora Juanita, the 
beautiful bull-tamer, whom all the 
papers are full of just now.” 

“Sefiora Juanita might have 
waited till to-morrow,” said Ed- 
ward ; “and I really do not like 
to think of that poor little girl, 
who will probably now be punished 
by your fault.” 

“Poor little girl! A regular 
spitfire, I tell you. She looked as 
if she could have scratched out 
my eyes with pleasure. Why, my 
cheek is still all hot and tingling 
with the pain of the slap she gave 
me.” 

“T rather liked her spirit;” said 
Edward, reflectively. ‘‘ You only 
got what you richly deserved, 
Hamilton, after all, and I cannot 
say that I think Cinderella was in 
the wrong for having boxed your 
ears,” 

“A woman is always in the 
wrong when she is ugly,” rejoined 
Hamilton, with a smile that was 
decidedly too cynical for his six- 
teen years, 


CHAPTER I.—LEAVE-TAKINGS, 


The captain of the West Indian 
steamer Minerva was in high good- 
humour to-day, and rubbed his large 
red hands delightedly together as he 
welcomed on board the pilot that 
was to guide them into Southamp- 
ton port. He had just accomplished 
the quickest passage ever known 
across the Atlantic,—eleven days 





and a half from Barbadoes, which 
was quite twenty-four hours within 
the usual time, and fully six hours 
less than the utmost achievement of 
his rival, the Neptune. No wonder, 
then, that he felt satisfied with him- 
self and his ship. 

The passengers too were satisfied 
with their captain ; for man is by 
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nature an impatient animal, and 
even the most indolent of human 
beings generally contrive to nour- 
ish the delusion that they have no 
time to lose. Most people may 
have felt that a day struck off a 
tedious sea-voyage was a day added 
on to life,—a day gained to busi- 
ness, to liberty, to love, or perhaps 
merely to sport or pleasure, but a 
gain undoubtedly. 

Alone, Mr Dalrymple was con- 
scious of no particular gain, and 
would have been glad if the sea- 
voyage had lasted twenty-four or 
even forty-eight hours longer. He 
was fond of these trips to and fro 
over the Atlantic—fond of the easy 
unconventional life on board ship— 
fond, too, of the chance acquaintances 
with whom he found himself mated 
for a week or so,—acquaintanceship 
which mostly involved no binding 
sense of obligation, no irksome tie 
of social duty on either side. The 
passengers on board this time exactly 
suited his taste; for besides his 
neighbour and old acquaintance, 
Mr Braidwood of Braidwood, who 
owned an adjacent West Indian 
estate, Mr Dalrymple had found in 
the Minerva a pleasant whist party 
wherewith to beguile an hour or two 
of an evening: a retired military 
surgeon, who talked very intelli- 
gently of the gout; a promising 
young artist, who had some very 
good ideas on the subject of clouds 
and waves; and an Austrian lady, 
the widow of a general officer,—as 
she took care to explain to people 
in general,— who displayed great 
social talent in devising and getting 
up all sorts of amusements on board 
ship, and who was not unwilling to 
smoke other people’s cigarettes, or to 
make use of their private stores of 
tea or biscuits, in exchange for the 
many little civilities she contrived 
to offer;— whereas no particular 
business or pleasure awaited him 
at home. He was returning to the 
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arms of no tender spouse, to the 
genial atmosphere of no domestic 
circle. Two daughters he had, it is 
true, but they hardly counted for 
much in his life. Two little girls 
at school near Edinburgh, who came 
home once a-year for the midsummer 
holidays. It was now the beginning 
of May, and the vacations would 
not begin till July, full eight weeks 
hence, complacently reflected Mr 
Dalrymple, who was not encum- 
bered with any very acute paternal 
feelings. 

Obviously cut out for a bachelor, 
Thomas Dalrymple had, like many 
another man before him, slipped 
almost unawares into the matri- 
monial noose some eighteen years 
ago; and though after a fashion 
sincerely attached to his wife dur- 
ing her lifetime, he had never been 
able wholly to divest himself of 
a certain uneasy consciousness of 
having been worsted in the game 
of life. He had acquired all the 
habits of middle-aged bachelorhood 
before he met his fate in the person 
of Isabel Grahame, and what he 
had then to offer her consisted 
chiefly of a small Scotch estate, 
somewhat heavily encumbered, an 
insignificant sugar -plantation on 
one of the West Indian islands, 
and a hereditary disposition to 
gout. It almost seemed as if by 
some mysterious dispensation of 
Providence these two last inherit- 
ances had been expressly designed 
in order to complete and supple- 
ment each other,—as if the hered- 
itary gout of the Dalrymples had 
been decreed solely for the purpose 
of necessitating a tropical winter ; 
or else the little West Indian 
plantation created mainly with a 
view to counteracting the family 
complaint, for its utility from a 
financial point of view had ceased 
with the abolition of slavery. 

Mr Dalrymple had readily fallen 
in with the views of Providence in 
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this respect. He was a great man 
at Santa Beata, whereas he was a 
very small one in Blankshire, and 
the aimless vegetating life of the 
tropics exactly suited his somewhat 
indolent turn of mind. Gifted 
with some artistic capacity, he was 
fond of making studies in water- 
colour, but he had an extreme 
aversion to responsibility in any 
shape. Specially odious to him 
were the duties of a Scotch landed 
proprietor: to attend meetings, 
feign an interest in the political 
state of the county, and listen to 
talk about poor-rates and branch 
railways, was to him weariness un- 
speakable ; and though not object- 
ing to shooting over his moor in 
August, and taking a turn or so at 
cub-hunting in October, he was 
never really happy till he had 
turned his back again on his native 
land, so that by degrees it became 
a settled part of his annual routine 
to sail for Santa Beata in Novem- 
ber and return thence in April or 
May. Then at the age of forty 
this congenial programme had been 
rudely interrupted. It had all 
been the work of five minutes. 
An awkward fence in the hunting- 
field,—a handsome girl thrown al- 
most into his arms, who, with re- 
turning consciousness, had called 
him my preserver,—and the chain 
was fixed. The much-bewildered 
bachelor realised that he had parted 
with his liberty, and some weeks 
later led to the altar the beautiful, 
penniless Miss Grahame, who had 
refused so many younger, hand- 
somer men, after the incompre- 
hensible fashion in which lovely 
girls will sometimes act. The 
change from celibacy to matrimony 
was, however, less acutely felt than 
might have been supposed. Isabel 
Dalrymple, like many another 
bright, high-spirited girl, subsided 
into a singularly quiet domestic 
woman, asking little of life, and 
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perfectly satisfied with the manage- 
ment of her house, her garden, and 
her nursery. Once supplied with 
a baby to fill her arms and her 
heart, she was wholly and entirely 
contented, and did not even seek 
to deter her husband, whenever 
gout and a futile pretext of busi- 
ness pointed out to him the ex- 
pediency of resuming his tropical 
winters. Accepting his absence 
with cheerful equanimity, she soon 
came to regard her half-yearly grass- 
widowhood as the most natural 
arrangement in the world; and it 
had been during one of her hus- 
band’s periodical visits to Santa 
Beata that she, whose health had 
always been so robust, had sud- 
denly succumbed to an attack of 
acute bronchitis. 

This had been ten years ago, 
when Mr Dalrymple, hurrying home 
at news of his bereavement, had for 
the first time dimly realised the in- 
convenience of being a father. A 
brief trial with a superior governess 
had resulted in utter failure; that 
accomplished lady having shown a 
decided inclination to devote more 
attention to the father than to the 
daughters. Mistrusting his own 
strength of resistance, and fearing 
to stumble into another less con- 
genial matrimonial trap, the widower 
precipitately fled to his beloved 
tropics, after having placed his 
daughters at a high-class boarding- 
school, where they would be well 
cared for.. Since that time, regular 
monthly letters, and a short summer 
vacation, had amply. sufficed to 


satisfy his paternal yearnings. He. 


had always been sincerely glad to 
welcome his girls home for a few 
weeks every summer, along with the 
return of roses and carnations, and 
had still more sincerely rejoiced to 
see them depart in autumn with the 
swallows. It had never yet seriously 
occurred to him to think that there 
might come an autumn when the 
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swallows would go but the girls 
would remain. 


The bustle of impending arrival 
was pervading the steamer ; luggage 
was being collected, and farewells 
interchanged, which, according to 
the degree of intimacy which had 
sprung up within a fortnight, took 
the shape of cards, addresses, and 
more or less conventionally express- 
ed hopes of meeting again. The 
ex-surgeon had presented Mr Dal- 
rymple with a small pamphlet treat- 
ing of the gout, and the young 
artist had given him the address of 
a French manufactory where water- 
colours could be procured at one- 
half of the London price. Baroness 
Gabelstein, the Austrian lady, who 
never missed an opportunity of add- 
ing to her interesting photographic 
collection, which had furnished 
amusement for more than one even- 
ing on board, now offered her carte 
de visite likeness, and asked for the 
portraits of the widower and his 
family in exchange. 

*‘T fear I have not much to give 
in return,” said Mr Dalrymple, 
hastily reopening his travelling desk, 
and taking out a couple of rather 
faded photographs, which he handed 
to the lady. The first of these pic- 
tures represented a stout elderly 
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man, rather undersized, with a 
shock head of grey hair, short 
stubbly beard, and a cheerful, devil- 
may-care, almost rakish expression. 
The second a pair of girls, seemingly 
aged ten and twelve respectively, at- 
tired in staring checked frocks, and 
with large white sun-bonnets over- 
shadowing small insignificant faces. 

“ Quelles charmantes petites 
filles /” said Baroness Gabelstein, 
thinking to herself that she had 
rarely seen such uninteresting speci- 
mens of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
“How must you rejoice to think 
that you will so soon to your 
heart press those sweet little trea- 
sures.” 

“Yes — hum,” said Mr Dal- 
rymple, doubtfully. ‘‘ Children are 
a great responsibility.” 

“Surely,” said the JBaroness, 
sweetly, “our children make us a 
great concern, and where the mother 
fails, the father has hard task in- 
deed.” 

Then the steam-whistle, sounding 
loud and shrill, cut short all further 
leave-takings by giving notice that 
arrival was imminent; and ten 
minutes later the party which 
chance and fate had thus united 
for a brief span of time had dis- 
persed, never in all probability to 
meet again, 


CHAPTER II.—HORSE-CHESTNUT BLOSSOMS. 


Mr Dalrymple dined and slept 
at his London club that night, then, 
as he had nothing further to do in 
town, took the Northern express 
next morning, having previously 
telegraphed his arrival to Mrs 
Dunn, the housekeeper, in order 
that she might air his sheets and 
get in a girl from the village to 
assist in the household work. Ever 
since he had lost his wife, Mr Dal- 
rymple had made no pretence at all 
of keeping up an establishment at 








Airds Hill. The large drawing- and 
dining-room there had been shut 
up for years, and the little back 
library, with its shabby, worm-eaten 
bookcases and faded wall - paper, 
hung round with some old sporting 
engravings, was ample accommoda- 
tion for his simple tastes. 

The change from Santa Lucia 
to Blankshire always disagreeably 
affected Mr Dalrymple’s artistic 
perceptions, and it invariably took 
him some weeks to get reconciled 
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to the altered scenery. Nature 
here seemed poor and niggardly 
compared to the rich vegetation of 
the tropics ; and the average Scotch 
navvy or collier was a far less 
picturesque feature in the landscape 
than silver-bangled coolies, or grin- 
ning negroes, tricked out with gaudy 
rags. To-day as he got into the fly 
that was to drive him up to Airds 
Hill, it struck Mr Dalrymple that 
he had never seen the country look 
so bare, so dismal, so thoroughly 
unprepossessing. Not a_ bright 
patch of colour anywhere on which 
to rest the eye, not a single poet- 
ical idea to be extracted from the 
hopeless prose of a coal-pit-dotted, 
railway-netted, smoke-enshrouded 
neighbourhood. 

After a while the creaking sound 
of the vehicle, and the snail’s pace 
at which it ascended the last stiff 
hill, became intolerable to bear. 
He felt chilly too, as he always 
did on his return to Scotland ; and 
although, “according to national 
standard, the afternoon was a very 
fine one for the middle of May, it 
felt bleak and raw enough to any 
one hailing from brighter regions. 
A walk would do him good, re- 
flected Mr Dalrymple. There was 
a short-cut just here through the 
fir-plantation that would take him 
up in half the time required by the 
carriage, which had to make a wide 
circuit in order to avoid a group of 
ironworks. It was a decided relief 
to be able to stretch his cramped 
limbs, and to turn aside from the 
dusty highroad to a narrow path- 
way between the trees. The fir- 
plantation, after running up for 
about half a mile, finally resolved 
itself into a shrubbery of ever- 
greens leading up to Airds Hill; and 
thus it came about that, after six 
months’ absence, Mr Dalrymple re- 
entered his home unperceived and 
unannounced. 

The front door stood open, in 
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itself an unusual circumstance; and 
he noted too with surprise that the 
drawing-room shutters were un- 
closed. Stepping in to the entrance 
lobby, he was about to go in quest 
of Mrs Dunn to make known his 
arrival, when the sound of hammer- 
ing struck upon his ear. It came 
from the drawing-room, whose door 
stood likewise ajar. In the next 
moment Mr Dalrymple had entered 
the drawing-room, and stood petri- 
fied with surprise at the sight that 
met his eyes. 

At the far end of the apartment 
was a deep recess in the wall, where 
formerly a large old-fashioned look- 
ing-glass had hung. This mirror 
had now been removed, and was 
leaning against the wall a little way 
off, while the empty recess, freshly 
lined with dark crimson velvet, had 
acquired a new, unknown glory. 
Mounted upon a ladder was a thin 
angular girl of about fifteen, vigor- 
ously plying the hammer whose 
sound had attracted Mr Dalrymple 
to the room. She was engaged in 
fixing up a little carved wooden 
bracket against the velvet, and 
seemed to be finding some diffi- 
culty in getting the nails to hold 
securely, for her face was flushed 
with the exertion, her hair rough 
and tumbled. Several more little 
brackets of the same kind lay piled 
up together on a table alongside, 
with half-a-dozen rare old china 
cups, and some quaint Japanese 
soapstone figures. 

For a full minute Mr Dalrymple 
had stood and watched her aghast. 

‘‘ Phemie, my dear,” he called out 
at last, having recovered his voice. 
“ Phemie !” 

The young lady dropped the 
hammer with a clatter, barely es- 
caping the destruction of one of the 
soapstone figures on the table be- 
low, and springing down the lad- 
der with the agility of a cat, but 
with scarcely its grace, she ran to 
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embrace her father rather boister- 
ously. 

“Papa! Already? We did not 
expect you for an hour at least.” 

‘And I did not expect you at 
all,” reflected the parent ; but aloud 
he only said— 

“But, my dear Phemie, how on 
earth do you happen to be here? 
And what are you doing to the 
room ¢” 

“Phemie!” now laughed the 
young lady with a shrill, school- 
girl laugh. ‘ Phemie! why, I am 
Chrissy, papa. It is high time you 
came home if you have forgotten 
your own daughters’ faces.” 

** Yes—to be sure, Chrissy,” said 
Mr Dalrymple, in some confusion, 
unwilling to admit that he had been 
in truth mistaken; “Chrissy, of 
course,—it was only a little slip of 
the tongue, my dear: and then, you 
see, it is quite six months since 
But why are you here at all, instead 
of at school ?” he repeated, reverting 
to the original question. 

‘‘ Measles,” replied Chrissy, short- 
ly. ‘They broke out last Saturday, 
so school was dissolved eight weeks 
sooner. It was too late to telegraph 
you about it, as we knew you would 
be already on your way home; so 
Phemie and I came here right away, 
and we have been trying to make 
the house a little comfortable before 
your arrival. We are not quite 
finished yet, for, you see, we only 
expected your steamer on the 16th. 
If you had come to-morrow the 
drawing-room would have been 
ready. It was meant as a little 
surprise.” 

“A great surprise indeed,” mur- 
mured the widower. 

“ But you see that at least we 
nave lost no time,” said Chrissy, 
apologetically. ‘You will be de- 
lighted, papa, to see all we have 
done in one short week. Just look 
how lovely the recess will be when 
all is finished. We are going to 
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put up the marble console below, 
with the clock and the big Japanese 
vases, and those brackets will be 
filled up with cups and saucers and 
little soapstone men in the centre. 
I dragged them out of the store- 
room yesterday, all covered with 
dust and cobwebs. Then the mir- 
ror will come over the mantel- 
piece as soon as the frame has been 
regilt.” 

“‘ But, my dear Chrissy,” said the 
father, feebly, a prey to a sort of 
nightmare, feeling as though nets 
were closing in around him on all 
sides, “it is very good of you and 
Phemie to take so much trouble to 
make the house look nice, but you 
need not have minded on my 
account. I am quite comfortable, 
I assure you, without all this—this 
red velvet, and soapstone men, and 
so on.” 

“Oh, we do not mind the trouble,” 
rejoined Chrissy, lightly ; “‘and it 
had to be done at any rate, you 
know. We should have had the 
drawing -room repapered had there 
been time, but I suppose it must 
do for this year. And as for the 
furniture,” she went on, rather 
agerievedly, “I wanted to have 
chosen it in Edinburgh last week, 
but Phemie would not consent. 
She said you had better be con- 
sulted first.” 

‘“‘“Phemie was quite right,” said 
Mr Dalrymple, with more decision 
than he had as yet displayed. “I 
have not at all thought about re- 
furnishing the drawing-room. It 
hardly seems worth while for a 
few weeks in summer, and you 
will be going back to school in 
September.” 

“Going back to school! What 
are you thinking of, papa? Why, 
now that Phemie is grown-up and 
has come home for good, you could 
surely never think of sending me 
back to school by myself. Two girls 
are less trouble than one, you know.” 
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“ Perhaps,” said the father, doubt- 
fully, with an unacknowledged 
feeling that no girls at all would 
probably have been a still less 
troublesome arrangement, had Pro- 
vidence so willed it. ‘‘ But do not 
let us decide anything in a hurry, 
my dear,” he continued, “either 
about the furniture or about other 
things. And where is Phemie all 
this time?” 

“She went to get ready for 
dinner, I think; and it is high 
time that I should dress as well,” 
concluded Chrissy, divesting herself 
of the large Holland apron which 
she wore over the shabby brown 
merino, now considerably too short 
for its wearer, but which last year 
had been her Sunday frock at the 
boarding-school. 

‘‘Oh, never mind dressing,” said 
Mr Dalrymple, hastily, —‘“‘not on 
my account, at all events, my dear 
Chrissy. I never think of changing 
my coat when I am here alone. I 
shall just wash my hands up-stairs 
and be ready to join you in five 
minutes.” 

Something like a frown passed 
over Chrissy’s face. 

“Very well,” she said, reluc- 
tantly, and with the air of a 
person in authority who is making 
a grudging concession to the in- 
dolence of those under her charge. 
“T suppose we must let you off 
dressing the first evening, but by 
to-morrow we shall be able to get 
into regular habits at last. And, 
by-the-by,” she continued, seeing 
that her father was turning to go, 
“we have changed you into the 
chintz room at the end of the pas- 
sage, as the peacock room which 
you have lately been using will 
now be required as our morning 
room. We have had the old piano 
sent to be repolished and partly re- 
strung ; and with a new carpet the 
room will look quite decent.” 

What answer Mr Dalrymple 
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would have made is uncertain, for 
happening to glance out of the 
window at that moment, his 
thoughts were abruptly diverted 
into another channel. 

The window by which he was 
standing looked straight on to an 
indifferently kept shrubbery, where 
large masses of bay, laurel, and 
southernwood were diversified here 
and there by a clump of rhodo- 
dendrons or a bush of ribes. Most 
conspicuous among these in form 
and colour was a young red _horse- 
chestnut tree, which, growing about 
fifteen paces distant from the win- 
dow, stood out in bold relief from 
the belt of dark laurels behind it. 
If the sad and sombre laurels made 
an effective background to the 
wealth of ruddy blossoms standing 
up between the large fan-shaped 
leaves like as many rose-coloured 
flames, so in its turn the bright hues 
of the red horse-chestnut but served 
to enhance and set off the slender 
white-clad form standing beside it. 

It was the figure of a very young 
girl, over-slender with the excessive 
slenderness of first youth, and over- 
pale with the paleness of those from 
whom the pink flush of childhood 
has fled, without as yet having been 
replaced by the roses of maturity. 
The delicate profile, in which per- 
haps the nose and chin were just a 
little, a very little, too pointed as 
yet, showed like an exquisite cameo 
against the flowers, of which, to- 
gether with two or three of their 
large fan-like leaves, she held a 
bunch clasped tightly against the 
folds of her white muslin dress. 
The soft brown hair, piled up high 
according to the fashion of the day, 
displayed the curves of a graceful 
neck, and was drawn back tightly 
behind the daintily formed little 
ear. The girl’s whole attitude ex- 
pressed a sort of dreamy languor ; 
and she seemed to have forgotten 
for what reason she had come out 
30 
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hither, as with head thrown back 
she watched a flight of homeward- 
hasting rooks with a far-off, almost 
wistful look in her uplifted hazel 
eyes. The white evening dress of 
embroidered Indian muslin was 
slightly cut out at the neck, and 
terminated at the elbow with some 
snowy lace frillings. With her 
disengaged right hand she had 
drawn up the folds of the trailing 
gown to shield it from contact with 
the possibly damp grass. 

If specially designed by an artist, 
nothing more perfect could have 
been conceived in colour and out- 
line than this graceful study in red 
and white. If Mr Dalrymple had 
an artist’s eye, it certainly did not 
appear on the present occasion, 
for it was with an expression of 
mingled disgust and indignation 
that he presently turned from the 
window. 

‘“What is the meaning of this, 
Chrissy?” he inquired in the stern- 
est tone of voice which he was 
capable of assuming on the spur 
of the moment. ‘“‘ Why have you 
invited visitors here without my 
sanction, and on my very first 
evening too?” 

‘‘ Visitors?” said Chrissy, inter- 
rogatively, from the other end of 
the room, where she was still en- 
gaged in sorting her working im- 
plements. “ What do you mean, 
papa? and what on earth are you 
looking at out of that window?” 

“‘ Just look for yourself,” pursued 
the parent, testily, “and see if 
there is not a fashionable young 
lady out there in evening dress, 
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and goodness knows how many 
others there may be lurking be- 
hind the bushes. Are you con- 
templating a ball or party, I 
wonder? Another of your idiotic 
surprises, I suppose. Really, girls, 
it is too bad of you, I declare. 
Where is Phemie? [I shall give 
her a piece of my mind, indeed I 
shall !” 

Mr Dalrymple had now worked 
himself up into a very tolerable 
imitation of a passion, but his 
indignant expostulations were cut 
short in unexpected fashion ; for 
Chrissy, springing to his side in 
order to verify the accuracy of her 
irate parent’s accusation, had sunk 
down on to the nearest chair, a 
prey to a perfect paroxysm of 
laughter. 

“Good gracious, papa!” she 
gasped at last, pressing her hand 
to her side as though racked by 
mortal agony, and with large tears 
rolling down her cheeks, wrung 
forth by the very violence of her en- 
joyment. “How dreadfully funny 
you are to-day! Why, I thought I 
must have died of laughing. Are 
you doing it on purpose, I wonder?” 

“On purpose? Why, surely , 

But Chrissy had flung up the 
window-sash by this time, and with 
her shrill schoolgirl treble echoing 
sharply into the evening air, had 
called out— 

“Phemie! Phemie! what are 
you doing out there? It is too 
late now to arrange the dinner-table 





flowers. Come in here directly. 
Don’t you see that papa has 
arrived ?” 


CHAPTER III.—TAKING COUNSEL. 


A year ago Euphemia Dalrymple 
had been quite a child, sallow-faced 
and angular, and with no particular 
promise of beauty in her face; then 
suddenly, without warning or pre- 








paration, just as a raw, green bud 
may change over-night to a fragrant 
blossom, she had developed into 
winsome beauty. It had required 
no startling metamorphosis, no great 
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constitutional convulsion, to bring 
this about ; for truly great artists 
ever produce their effects by the 
most seemingly simple devices, and 
a few deft strokes of Nature’s pencil 
had here sufficed. Nose and chin 
had become more delicately pointed 
within the last few months; a 
somewhat deeper shade had come 
into the clear hazel eyes; a faint, a 
very faint, tinge of pink to the 
hitherto insipid complexion. Each 
single change was but the change 
of a line—a mere hair’s-breadth ; 
but that line, trifling as it seemed, 
was the bridge that spanned the 
tremendous gulf that must always 
divide a pretty woman from a plain 
one. 

People who had not seen Eu- 
phemia Dalrymple for six months 
could not imagine what she had 
been doing to herself in the interval 
to make herself look so different, 
but no one was as much bewildered 
and perplexed by the transformation 
as was her own father. All through 
that first dinner, between the inter- 
vals of eating his soup or trifling 
with the early strawberries which 
the solicitude of his young house- 
keepers had provided from town, 
he kept surreptitiously glancing at 
that slender figure opposite, occupy- 
ing the long-vacant place at the 
head of the dinner-table, with a 
comical expression of semi-aggrieved 
bewilderment, as though dimly cog- 
nisant of the existence of something 
utterly preposterous and incongru- 
ous, which had been surreptitious- 
ly foisted upon his unoffending 
shoulders. So absorbed was he by 
these novel reflections that he 
scarce listened to Chrissy’s lively 
prattle as she chattered on inces- 
santly, airing her views and opinions 
upon every imaginable subject, sup- 
ported by Phemie in somewhat more 
sober fashion ; and it was only when 
dessert had been reached, and when 
the housemaid, who was doing duty 
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as footman, had retired, that he 
began to recover from the first 
shock of surprise, and simultane- 
ously to wake up to a sense of the 
gravity of the situation. 

‘Have you brought home no guava 
jelly or preserved ginger, papa?” 
Chrissy was saying, as she helped 
herself to strawberries for the second 
time. ‘They would be useful, you 
know, for making a variety when- 
ever we give a dinner-party.” 

“But I never give a dinner- 
party !” exclaimed the widower in 
considerable alarm. 

“Oh, but of course you will have 
to do so just like every one else, now 
that Phemie is grown-up. Mustn’t 
he indeed, Phemie ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” chimed in 
the calmer elder sister, without, 
however, any particular enthusiasm 
in her voice. ‘Of course there will 
have to be dinner-parties,” and she 
drew her delicate eyebrows together 
with a frown of pretty concern, as 
though already oppressed by the 
weight of a responsibility which she 
could not well avoid. Her satisfac- 
tion at leaving school, and on realis- 
ing that she was in truth grown-up, 
had been little influenced by the 
prospect of fashionable parties, 
which she was as yet too ignorant 
to appreciate as did her more 
vivacious and precocious younger 
sister. She was glad, certainly, that 
the long dull years of boarding- 
school life had come to an end, but 
in the change it was chiefly the 
sense of regained liberty that she 
prized. She was glad to be at home 
again among the familiar objects 
and scenes which reminded her of 
her mother,—glad to be able to 
wander at will over the park and 
shrubberies, or spend hour after 
hour unchecked, poring over her 
favourite poets: further than this 
her aspirations did not go just yet. 

“Of course,” continued Chrissy, 
glibly, “it will take us some weeks 
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before we have organised the estab- 
lishment properly; but as people 
will probably begin to call as soon 
as they hear that Airds Hill is re- 
opened, we must lose as little time 
as possible. I hope that the butler 
who is coming this week to inquire 
about the situation will suit us. 
His character seemed to be 
thoroughly satisfactory, for he 
served five years as footman with a 
relation of Lady Lauriston.” 

“Lady Lauriston!” exclaimed 
the father, with an air of relief, 
clutching at the name as a drowning 
man may catch at a straw. “ Yes, 
that is just what we want at pres- 
ent. Why on earth did I not think 
of her before? Yes, we shall drive 
over to Lauriston Park to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“To inquire about the butler?” 
said Chrissy, eagerly, delighted to 
perceive that she had succeeded in 
communicating to her father some- 
thing of her enthusiasm. 

“To inquire about other things 
as well as the butler,” returned the 
parent evasively, as he rose from the 
dinner-table in order to enjoy a 
peaceful cigar on the back of all 
these agitating discoveries. 

** Yes, to be sure, Lady Lauriston 
was the right person to go to for 
advice in the present complicated 
contingency,” mused Mr Dalrymple, 
when he found bimself ensconced 

in the delightful privacy of his own 
shabby smoking-room up - stairs. 
“ She has had so many girls herself, 
that she will know exactly what 
is to be done about them. Dear, 
dear! How time runs on, to be 
sure. I never realised that such a 
thing was possible! Little Phemie 
grown-up! How absurd it sounds, 
and how she has changed since last 
October. I do not pretend to under- 
stand these things myself, but I 
cannot help fancying that she has 
turned out what people call uncom- 
monly pretty. If I were addicted 
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to figure-drawing, upon my word I 
believe that she would have made 
a first-rate study in water-colour as 
she stood there beside the red horse- 
chestnut tree. Pink madder, with 
a faint suspicion of yellow ochre, 
and the dark belt of laurels just 
suggested in sap-green by way of 
background. We shall see what 
Lady Lauriston says to her to- 
morrow.” 

This was by no means the first 
occasion upon which Thomas Dal- 
rymple had sought advice of his 
old friend Lady Lauriston, and 
never yet had he repented having 
done so. Was it not to her that 
he had gone eighteen years ago, on 
the morrow of that fateful hunting 
expedition, when almost unwittingly 
he had parted with his liberty, and 
with perhaps a sort of sneaking un- 
acknowledged hope that some mode 
of retreat might be found from this 
unexpected position? Lady Lauris- 
ton’s verdict on that memorable 
occasion had been given with the 
characteristic shortness and decision 
which had raised her to the posi- 
tion of a sort of oracle amongst her 
friends. 

*Do your duty, Thomas Dal- 
rymple,” she had drily said when 
the state of the case had then and 
there been laid before her. ‘ Do 
your duty, and it is no such great 
hardship either, I’m thinking, as you 
might very easily have gone farther 
and fared worse than with Isabel 
Grahame; for though you have 
escaped scot-free till now, you are 
just the sort of soft, helpless loon 
to have drifted sooner or later into 
some idiotic marriage. Thank your 
stars, therefore, that the matter is no 
worse ; and depend upon it you will 
never repent your bargain.” 

Which he certainly never did; 
for granting that matrimony was to 
be his fate, what more convenient 
wife could he have lighted upon? 
And as years went by, more than 
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ever he realised the truth of his 
oracle’s assertion that he might 
easily have gone farther and fared 
worse. 

It had likewise been to Lady 
Lauriston that Mr Dalrymple had 
unburdened his soul some ten years 
previously, when it first began to 
dawn upon his troubled mind that 
Miss Findlay—the superior gover- 
ness whom he had engaged to 
superintend the girls’ education— 
was making a dead-set at his 
liberty ; and it was by her advice 
that Phemie and Chrissy had been 
placed at school with such unex- 
pected alacrity as to defeat all that 
accomplished lady’s cunningly laid 
plans. Mr Dalrymple had never 
entertained the slightest doubt that, 
as his actual marriage had been vir- 
tually decided by the decree of his 
old friend, so, too, the second union 
into which he must infallibly have 
stumbled, if left to himself, had 
been solely averted by her sagacity. 
Many a time, when smoking the 
pipe of luxurious idleness under 
the shade of bananas and cocoa-nut 
trees, he had thought of Lady Laur- 
iston with heartfelt gratitude ; and 
it was with a sort of undefined hope 
that some such consolatory scission 
of this new Gordian knot might now 
be awaiting him, that on the follow- 
ing day he drove over to Lauriston 
Park to lay the case before her. 

Lady Lauriston was an old lady, 
well turned sixty, with white fluffy 
curls and spirituel brown eyes, which 
might have belonged to some rococo 
French marquise, combined with the 
firm square chin and shrewd, tightly 
closed lips of a Glasgow man of 
business. If humour and esprit 
were clearly written upon the upper 
part of her face, so in no less unmis- 
takable characters energy and com- 
mon-sense were to be read on the 
lower portion. Only daughter and 


heiress of one of the great iron- 
masters who had raised himself to 
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honour and wealth by his unaided 
efforts, Elizabeth M‘Bean combined 
the advantage of culture and refine- 
ment to a vein of more powerful 
originality than is mostly to be 
found nowadays among the upper 
ten thousand. The slight Northern 
accent, which she had never entirely 
shaken off, was rather a charm than 
a blemish; and when, in rare mo- 
ments of emotion or excitement, she 
unconsciously emphasised her mean- 
ing with a word or two of vigorous, 
old-fashioned, broad Scotch, the 
effect produced by contrast to the 
conventional idiom, which has now 
been imposed upon us all alike, was 
that of some brilliant weed spring- 
ing up irrepressibly ‘twixt well- 
ordered rows of turnips or cabbages. 
Her natural qualities had been fur- 
ther developed and accentuated by 
circumstances. Married at sixteen, 
for the sake of her fortune, to Sir 
Ronald Lauriston, the worthless 
scion of a long line of dissipated 
ancestors, who had sought to regild 
his tarnished ’scutcheon with the 
money of the iron heiress, as she 
was then called, Elizabeth M‘Bean 
had quickly realised that she must 
trust to her own wits alone if she 
would save her father’s hardly 
earned guineas from being made 
ducks and drakes of, as had been 
the case with the Lauriston fortune. 
With the business instincts of her 
race thus early aroused, she had con- 
trived to keep hold of her fortune 
in so firm a grasp, that when, after 
a dozen years of conjugal life, her 
worthless spendthrift husband had 
betaken himself to a better, or more 
probably a worse, world, she found 
herself still in possession of her 
uncurtailed patrimony. With the 
same energy and discrimination she 
had brought up her six children 
and settled them in life, procuring 
good appointments for the sons and 
suitable marriages for the daughters. 
It was now some twenty years since 
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the last Miss Lauriston had left her 
mother’s wing, and having therefore 
no more immediate social duties to 
perform, Lady Lauriston had virt- 
ually retired from the gay world : 
but though she rarely paid visits or 
attended public entertainments, she 
still continued to see her friends in 
a quiet way at Lauriston Park in 
summer, or in winter at her Edin- 
burgh house; and she was very 
much at the service of such of her 
acquaintances as chose to seek her 
out for the purpose of profiting by 
her shrewd judgment and close ac- 
quaintance with men and manners, 
Her cool-headed reason was not to 
be upset or misled by any deceptive 
glamour ; and there were few char- 
acters so close or so insidious as not 
to be read aright by her penetrating 
brown eyes. 

“She is very young,” Mr Dal- 
rymple was saying, in a deprecat- 
ing tone of voice, as he sat opposite 
his counsellor holding an untasted 
cup of tea poised in mid-air. 

“1 don’t know what you call 
young,” returned his companion, 
a little testily. ‘‘ She was seventeen 
last month, and that is decidedly 
too old to be sent back to school. 
Why, man, I had a bairn myself 
before her age!” 

“Then what would you have 
me do?” said the father, help- 
lessly. 

“Your duty,” said the old lady, 
shortly, making use of much the 
same words she had used on a for- 
mer occasion eighteen years ago. 
** Show her the world, let her gauge 
her value against that of other girls, 
and make for herself the best bar- 
gain she can. Try, in short, to re- 
member that you are her father.” 

Mr Dalrymple emptied his cup 
at one gulp with an exceedingly 
wry face, just as though, instead of 
containing superfine Ceylon tea at 
6s. per lb.,—Lady Lauriston’s tea 
was always famous, as she invari- 
ably contrived to have better bever- 
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age at a smaller figure than any of 
her acquaintances, — it had been 
some nauseous physic he was im- 
bibing. 

‘“*Then, do you really mean to 
say that there is nothing else to be 
done?” he said, after a pause, put- 
ting down the empty cup on the 
nearest table. 

“ Nothing,” returned the oracle, 
with uncompromising cruelty; ‘you 
will have to pay visits at country- 
houses and invite people in return ; 
you will have, in short, to change 
all your habits, and give up your 
expeditions to Santa Beata till 
both your daughters are settled in 
life.” 

Mr Dalrymple moaned aloud, but 
did not attempt to struggle further 
against fate. “I will do what I 
can,” he said, submissively, “ but 
how on earth I am to set about it 
is more than I can tell.” 

“Perhaps you would like to put 
an advertisement in the ‘Glasgow 
Herald,’” suggested the old lady 
sarcastically, “stating that you have 
a marriageable daughter, and that 
you will be delighted to receive 
suitors every day from 12 to 2 
o'clock. That would save a deal 
of trouble, to be sure.” 

“So it would!” exclaimed the 
father, fervently. “I wish to good- 
ness that people would hit upon 
some such common-sense device for 
simplifying all the ridiculous com- 
plications of society. Why, that is 
the way they arrange marriages 
abroad, I believe. In Italy, for 
instance, everything is managed by 
some competent go-between, and 
the young people rarely meet till 
everything is settled—a most con- 
venient arrangement 

‘¢ Most convenient,” said the old 
lady, drily; then bursting into a 
genial laugh, she added compas- 
sionately, “ But cheer up, Thomas 
Dalrymple. You are scarcely likely 
to be compelled to play the part of 
heavy father for very long —in 
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Phemie’s case at least. She is so 
pretty that you are sure to find 
some one anxious to take her off 
your hands before many months 
have elapsed.” 

“You find her pretty? Why, 
that was certainly my own im- 
pression when [I first saw her yes- 
terday ; but I scarcely felt sure of 
the fact till I heard your opinion.” 

“Well, now, you have my 
opinion that she is on the high- 
road to become an uncommon 
pretty girl—as pretty as any I 
have known during the last twenty 
years. Not regularly handsome, 
perhaps, for her chin is almost too 
pointed and her nose scarcely 
straight enough for that, but she 
possesses that peculiar charm which 
is ten times more worth than reg- 
ular beauty. Depend upon it, you 
will require neither advertisements 
nor go-between in order to secure 
a son-in-law.” 

Mr Dalrymple’s hitherto doleful 
countenance now brightened visibly 
under these consolatory words; and, 
unconsciously perhaps, his eyes 
wandered to the bow window op- 
posite, which afforded a view on 
to the croquet - ground, occupied 
just now by a party of four—viz., 
the two Dalrymple girls, with a 
couple of young men as their 
respective partners,—the one a 
schoolboy, scarcely older than 
Chrissy herself, the other a tall 
and remarkably handsome man, 
whose grey tweed coat had an 
unmistakable air of distinction 
about it. It was on this latter 
figure, just now eagerly bent down 
towards his eldest daughter, as he 
explained to her some new intri- 
cate rule of the game they were 
playing, that Mr Dalrymple’s eyes 
were fixed. But his glance had 
not passed unnoticed. 

“Tt is not out there anyway 
that you will find the son-in-law 
you are seeking. Ronald Hamilton 
is a very elegant and fascinating 
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young man, no doubt, but scarcely 
the sort of fellow whom it would 
be wise to welcome into the bosom 
of a respectable family. He comes 
of a bad stock, and I ought to 
know, considering that he is almost 
my nephew by marriage. His 
mother was a Lauriston, step-sister 
to my own husband, and spite of 
his father’s name he has far more 
of the Lauriston blood in his veins 
than my grandson Archie out there. 
Handsome and fascinating to be 
sure, like all the Lauristons, but 
rotten at core—mere dross, I assure 
you, mere dross,” 

It was always in this calm 
dispassionate manner that Lady 
Lauriston alluded to any member 
of the family whose name she 
bore. It was wellnigh forty 
years since she had buried her 
ne’er-do-weel husband ; and what- 
ever bitterness’ she may once have 
felt connected with his memory 
had long since died out. She 
as little remembered the suffering 
she had endured at his hands as 
we recall the pain of losing our 
first milk-tooth. 

“ He tried to elope with his 
sister’s governess before he was 
eighteen,” resumed the old lady, 
after a pause; “and after that 
his father imprudently bought him 
a commission in the Guards, but 
before a twelvemonth he was forced 
to exchange into an Indian regi- 
ment ; and now, after scarce half- 
a-dozen years’ service, he is back 
again like a bad shilling on his 
father’s hands—obliged to sell out 
because of some row he got into 
out there. Some story about a 
woman, I believe. Poor old 
Hamilton is terribly cut up about 
it, and has sent him over here 
to-day in order to let me try my 
hand upon him. I have done what 
I can, but I fear he is a hopeless 
case.” 

“Dear! dear!” said Mr Dal- 
rymple, putting up his eyeglass the 
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better to scan this precocious black ever he marries it will be money, 
sheep, who at this moment was depend upon it. To return, how- 
kneeling down on the grass in ever, to what we were saying before 
order to steady Euphemia’s ball about Euphemia’s coming out: it is, 
for the tight roquet she was about of course, too late to have her pre- 
to inflict upon her sister. ‘“ Dear! sented this season, but you might 
dear! you don’t mean to say so? take her to a few small gatherings 
and there he is just now playing in the meantime, just to let her 
croquet with the girls. Do you feel her way and rub off the first 
think it is quite safe to leave them shyness before making the decisive 
alone so long?” plunge into the world. Why, you 

“Quite safe so far as matri- cannot do better than take her to 
mony goes,” replied the old lady. the Yeomanry ball at Lanark next 
*‘Ronald may possibly flirt with month, where she will meet all the 
Euphemia, but he will never dream county, and you can freshen up 
of proposing to her, even if they old acquaintances, I shall make a 
play a hundred croquet-parties to- point of going there myself for 
gether ; for he has got a keen eye once in a way, and shall take care 
to the main chance in the midst that she gets the right sort of 
of all his philandering, and when- partners.” 


CHAPTER IV.—CINDERELLA. 


“Come along,” said young “Ts that really true about the 
Archie Lauriston, as he took hold dinner- parties?” said Archie, 
of Chrissy’s hand with schoolboy greedily. ‘Oh, come then, you 
familiarity, and dragged her out would surely not be mean enough 
in the direction of the croquet- to leave out an old friend like me; 
ground. ‘Let us leave the an- that would be real shabby, you 
cestry alone to moralise over their know! Let us make a bargain, 
tea-cups, while we have a jolly Miss Chrissy. I will engage to 
good game at croquet. There will call you a young lady, or a 
be plenty of time before your dowager, or a duchess, or anything 
horses are put to. I will play you else you please, and will not roquet 
two girls single-handed for half a your ball a single time, if you 
bob—all I have left of my pocket- will promise to invite me to the 
money this month. We might ask very first dinner-party you give. 
Hamilton to join us, to be sure, Please remember that I dote upon 
only he is so infernally stuck-up lobster-salad, and that I would 
that he would probably not find it be ready to sign away my soul 
worth his while to play with a any day for a chance of goose-liver 
couple of schoolgirls like you,” he pie.” 


added, with youthful candour. “How very flattering! Then I 
“Phemie is not a schoolgirl,” suppose it would do quite as well 
said Chrissy, indignantly. ‘“‘She if, instead of an invitation, I were 


has left for good, and so have I. to send you a parcel containing a 
We are getting all the house freshly jar of lobster-salad and a goose- 
done up, and intend to give dinner- liver pie?” suggested Euphemia, 
parties next month, to which you demurely. 

shall certainly not be invited if *‘ Not near as well,” returned the 
you make such rude speeches and candid youth; “for you see there 
call us a couple of schoolgirls.” might be some mistake about the 
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parcel being delivered, and then the 
lobster would probably be stale, or 
else I might be obliged to eat it with 
my fingers, which would be horribly 
uncomfortable, you know. Lut, 
honour bright! if you will send me 
a printed invitation-card with ‘Mr 
and Miss Dalrymple request the 
pleasure of Mr Archibald Lauriston’s 
company, &c., I will really and 
truly never call you a schoolgirl 
again; and I was not speaking of 
myself either when I did so just 
now, but of Hamilton. He is such 
a confounded swell, and never 
thinks any one good enough for 
him.” 

‘“ Hamilton?” now inquired 
Phemie, whom the name had pre- 
viously escaped. ‘‘ Which Hamil- 
ton? surely not the same—— ?” 

“Here he comes,” interrupted 
Archie, as the person in question 
emerged from behind a clump of 
southernwood, holding in his fingers 
a half-finished cigar, and looking 
very handsome, rather sulky, and 
wholly bored. He was in particu- 
larly bad humour this afternoon ; 
for having ridden over here with 
the latent intention of wheedling 
his aunt, Lady Lauriston, out of 
the loan of a hundred pounds 
which he sorely wanted for going 
up to the Derby, he had been 
dismissed, so to say, with his tail 
between his legs, and with a 
moral lecture which he considered 
a very poor substitute for the 
guineas he had hoped to reap. 
Unaware of the presence of other 
visitors, he had stumbled into their 
midst without warning, and could 
not escape the introduction which 
naturally followed. 

“Will you not join us at a 
croquet-match, Hamilton?” asked 
Archie, somewhat diffidently, for he 
was rather in awe of the elder 
man’s supercilious airs. ‘We are 
only three players, as it is, and I 
should have to take two balls my- 
self against these two gir—young 
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ladies, unless you take pity upon 
us. Do come, that’s a good fellow.” 

Thus apostrophised, Mr Hamilton 
looked doubtfully at the little group: 
before him. Archie and Chrissy 
were looking eagerly in his face, 
as though awaiting an all-important 
decision to fall from his lips, but 
Euphemia, after the first stiff little 
bow, had turned away her head, 
and was now standing a few paces 
off, tapping the mallet against the 
ground with a nervous movement 
that seemed to speak of impatience 
or annoyance, 

“So sorry to disappoint you,” 
Mr Hamilton was beginning to 
drawl, “but I am really afraid it 
cannot be managed, for you see my 
horse will be coming round almost 
diree———” 

His phrase was unexpectedly cut 
short by the elder Miss Dalrymple, 
who had suddenly turned round 
with a bright flush of indignation 
on her cheek. 

“ Archie,” she exclaimed, speak- 
ing fast and breathlessly, “how 
can you be so tiresome as to tease 
people in that way? Leave Mr 
Hamilton alone if he does not want 
to play. We shall manage quite 
well without him.” 

The two men stared at her in 
surprise, each equally ignorant of 
the cause which had called forth 
this sudden excitement on the part 
of the usually so quiet Miss Dal- 
rymple; and Chrissy, on whose 
face a look of mischievous in- 
telligence had suddenly dawned, 
and who had begun to giggle be- 
hind her pocket-handkerchief, was 
silenced by a severe glance from 
Phemie’s eyes. 

‘By Jove! she does look like a 
grown-up young lady now, and no 
mistake,” was Archie’s muttered re- 
flection ; while simultaneously Mr 
Hamilton was thinking to himself 
that this girl, upon whom he had 
scarcely bestowed a glance just now, 
was decidedly worth looking at, 
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after all, and as the natural result 
of this discovery, he hastened to 
qualify his former assertion by ex- 
plaining that perhaps it might be 
possible to send back the horse to 
the stables for another hour: now 
that he came to think of it, a ride 
home in the cool of the evening 
would be infinitely pleasanter than 
to set out along the dusty high- 
road at this early hour: there was 
nothing that he enjoyed more than 
a game at croquet, &c., de. 

Delighted at having gained his 
point, like a shot Archie was off 
to the stables to countermand the 
steed ; and as Miss Dalrymple had 
apparently no more objections to 
offer, a match was quickly organ- 
ised, in which Phemie and Archie 
Lauriston on one side acted as 
partners against Chrissy and Mr 
Hamilton. 

The latter gentleman made no 

attempt to approach Miss Dal- 
rymple for some time, but though 
ostensibly engrossed in the progress 
of the game, he contrived to watch 
her furtively, with an expression 
of half-puzzled recognition on his 
countenance. “I must have seen 
that face before somewhere, but 
cannot for the life of me remember 
where. And why did she look at 
me so savagely, I wonder?” he 
questioned himself over and over 
again, without coming to any satis- 
factory conclusion. 

“‘ Have you ever been in India?” 
he presently inquired of Chrissy, 
when he had successfully initiated 
her into the art of sending her ball 
through two hoops at once. 

“Good gracious! no; what on 
earth should make you suppose 
so?” 

“Because I cannot get over my 
impression that we have met before 
somewhere or other. I seem to re- 
member your sister’s face somehow, 
but haven’t a notion where it can 
have been.” 

Chrissy’s eyes sparkled with mis- 
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chievous glee, and her lips were 
twitching with ill-suppressed merri- 
ment, as she replied as gravely as 
she could— 

‘“‘ Phemie has certainly never been 
in India, unless it was in her sleep. 
Why, she has never been out of 
Scotland—as little as I myself have 
ever been.” 

‘“Phemie? Is that her name? 
Phemie Dalrymple? Why, the 
name is half-familiar too, as well 
as the face: it seems to wake some 
old—some very old—chord in my 
memory which I cannot quite 
reach. Her face——” 

But Chrissy, unable to contain 
herself any longer, now burst forth 
impetuously— 


‘‘Her face resembles most an unripe 
pear ; 

Her figure’s like the very crows to 
scare ; 

Her cheek the colour of a tallow dip ; 

No rose nor cherry hues adorn her lip. 

Not heaven nor hell itself shall have 
the power 

To make me lead that lady to my 
bower ! 


There now! Do you remember 
where it was that you met Phemie 
before ?” 

For a full minute Mr Hamilton 
stared at his tormentor before re- 
plying. 

“Good heavens!” he exclaimed 
at last, striking his forehead. “ What 
a duffer I have been, to be sure! 
Of course I remember now. It 
was at that midsummer party at 
Cockleburgh seven —no, let me 
see—eight years ago. And do you 
really mean to say that that is 
Cinderella — little Cinderella, who 
boxed my ears because I had ven- 
tured to take some liberties with 
the original text of the play ?” 

“Very great liberties, indeed, 
and you richly deserved to have 
your ears boxed,” affirmed Chrissy, 
gravely. ‘No wonder that Phemie 
has never forgiven you.” 

“Is she indeed so implacable?” 
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said the young man, with a half- 
smile of amusement. ‘ Why, your 
sister looked just now as if she 
would not have minded boxing my 
ears over again. But I shall make 
my peace by-and-by—just see if I 
don’t.” 

He smiled again, the self-confi- 
dent smile of a man who bas already 
sufficiently tested his power over 
women in order to feel sure of the 
result. A singularly handsome 
man with his clean-cut features and 
well-marked brows overshadowing 
a pair of dark-brown eyes, in which 
there ever lurked a slight suspicion 
of careless devilry, Ronald Hamil- 
ton’s success with the fair sex was 
yet not due to appearance only, but 
fully more to the absence of effort 
with which he seemed to accom- 
plish most things which are cal- 
culated to make us shine in the 
eyes of the world. A _ splendid 
rider, a deadly shot, and a fencer 
of the first water, he was equally 
proficient at cards and billiards, 
cricket and golf, croquet and lawn- 
tennis, whenever, as in the present 
instance, he condescended to take a 
turn at such minor sports, and de- 
monstrate his superiority over the 
rest of his fellows; and there was, 
moreover, this difference between 
him and other skilful players, riders, 
and marksmen, that whereas in 
their case proficiency was evidently 
the result of teaching and prac- 
tice, these various accomplishments 
seemed but natural and instinctive 
to Ronald Hamilton, no more learnt, 
apparently, than was his brilliant 
smile and the seductive glance of 
his dark-brown eye. Hamilton 
the Invincible, as half -contemp- 
tuously, half-enviously he had been 
dubbed by his less brilliant friends, 
had but lately returned from India 
after an absence of some five or six 
years ; and though, apparently, his 
moral character had gained but 
little from the change of climate, 
there could be no doubt that he 
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had returned home infinitely more 
fascinating and seductive than he 
had previously been. In the free, 
untrammelled life of the tropics he 
had acquired greater vigour and 
independence of bearing than our 
spoilt children of fashion can 
usually boast; and the slight pres- 
tige of an exiled black sheep, which 
still clung about his person, and 
out of which he had ingeniously 
contrived to weave for himself a 
very fair imitation of a martyr’s 
crown, but further served to invest 
him with a flavour of romance. 

Euphemia, who had recognised 
her former enemy at the first glance, 
was firmly resolved that nothing 
should induce her to unbend to- 
wards him. Had not the recol- 
lection of that eventful theatrical 
party been rankling in her mind 
all these eight long years? and was 
it not his fault that she had been 
sent sobbing and supperless to bed, 
while the other children were mak- 
ing merry down-stairs over pigeon- 
pie and plum-cake? Recognition 
had not been mutual, of that she 
felt sure ; and if only Chrissy would 
have the sense to hold her tongue, 
he need never be the wiser. Chance 
seemed to favour her wishes by 
assigning to her Archie Lauriston 
as partner, when with two blades 
of grass the question was decided 
by lots. 

Apparently Mr Hamilton was 
quite satisfied with the arrange- 
ment, for after those few phrases of 
conversation with Chrissy, he had 
abruptly changed the subject, and 
during the first half of the game 
kept studiously avoiding the pale 
green ball which belonged to Miss 
Dalrymple, and even refrained from 
glancing in her direction. Pres- 
ently, however, just when she least 
expected it, Phemie, leaning list- 
lessly on her mallet, was startled by 
a sharp click close at hand, causing 
her to turn round with a start of 
surprise. It was Mr Hamilton’s 
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orange globe which, bearing down 
from the other end of the croquet- 
ground with the unerring aim of a 
William Tell and ten times the 
velocity of the Flying Scotchman, 
had ousted her own green ball from 
its advantageous position close to 
the centre bell. 

*Too bad of you, Hamilton 
exclaimed Archie, aggrievedly. 
“That is what I call malice pre- 
pense to go out of your way to 
injure unoffending mortals.” 

“A mere chance,” said the 
offender, sauntering up to rejoin 
his ball. “I was aiming at the bell, 
indeed I was, and had not even 
perceived the green ball—so ex- 
actly the colour of the grass, you 
see. To whom does it belong? 
Ah, Miss Dalrymple! Very sorry, 
I am sure, to have disturbed a lady, 
but all means are fair in war—or 
in love—you know the proverb.” 

“‘T know the rules of the game,” 
said Phemie, a little shortly. “Of 
course you have a right to roquet 
me now.” 

“Well, that is just about it, I 
am afraid, and I am only admiring 
the philosophical coolness with 
which you submit to the inevit- 
able. You will have to make an 
involuntary excursion to some dis- 
tant point of Lady Lauriston’s park, 
I fancy. Where shall it be? See 
how generous I am: I leave you 
to pronounce your own sentence. 
Do you desire to make nearer ac- 
quaintance with that copper beech- 
tree over there? or would you rather 
go and join those charming young 
lambs which are frolicking so sweet- 
ly at the end of the avenue ?” 

“Whichever you like,” returned 
Phemie, impatiently ; “ only, please 
be quick, or we shall never be 
finished with this game.” 

“* Here goes for the lambs, then ! ” 
exclaimed Mr Hamilton, swinging 
his mallet on high with a formid- 
able gesture. 
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“We are lost now, Phemie!” 
cried Archie, piteously. “I know 
what Hamilton’s roquets mean, and 
we shall never be able to make up 
for the ground we lose.” 

Twice —thrice the mallet was 
brandished on high, as though to 
prolong the agony of suspense, then 
the blow descended ; but, contrary 
to all anticipation, it was neither 
to the lambs nor yet to the shade 
of the copper beech-tree that the 
hapless green ball was exiled. 

‘Missed, by Jove!” exclaimed 
Archie, executing a rapturous caper 
on the grass, ‘Only fancy the 
Invincible having slipped his foot 
in that incomprehensible fashion !” 

“ Incomprehensible !” echoed 
Hamilton, rubbing his left foot 
with an admirably assumed expres- 
sion of excruciating agony. “Such 
a thing has not happened to me for 
years, and I cannot imagine how 
on earth it came about. The tables 
are turned with a vengeance, for 
now it is I who am at your mercy, 
Miss Dalrymple.” 

“Give him no quarter, Phemie,” 
said Archie. “ He does not deserve 
any pity.” 

“Certainly no pity,” agreed 
Phemie, drawing her pretty eye- 
brows together with a ferocious 

frown as she prepared to adjust her 
mallet. 

“ Not even if I have smashed my 
foot and nearly made myself a help- 
less cripple for life?” pleaded the 
victim, glancing at Phemie with an 
expression of abject supplication, 
through which, however, there 
pierced a certain humorous twinkle, 
for the first time raising doubts in 
her mind as to whether the accident 
had been entirely unpremeditated 
on his part. Then, seeing that she 
gave no answer, he proceeded in a 
lower tone, not intended to reach 
the others—“ How lucky it is, is 
it not, that my foot is not made 
of glass —like—like Cinderella’s 
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slipper, for instance? If it were, it 
must inevitably have been shattered 
by the blow.” 

Phemie flushed scarlet up to the 
roots of her hair, and in order to 
cover her confusion, played a rather 
reckless stroke which called forth 
the violently expressed disapproba- 
tion of her partner. 

“What do you know about Cin- 
derella?” she said at last, looking 
at him with clearly expressed de- 
fiance in her hazel eyes. 

“T only know that. she is an 
exceedingly dangerous young lady, 
and that I must be careful never 
again to incur her displeasure if I 
wish to preserve my ears intact.” 

“Are your ears then as brittle 
as your foot?” inquired Miss Dal- 
rymple, drily, with no sign of 
relenting in her voice. 

“Would you like to try?” said 
Mr Hamilton, uncovering his head 
with a ready gesture, and standing 
before her in an attitude of mock 
submission. “Here I am _ bared 
for execution—you have only to 
strike.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” said 
Phemie, smiling in spite of her- 
self, but with an annoyed con- 
sciousness that with her schoolgirl 
training she was no match for the 
ready wit and easy grace of this 
man of the world ; “and for heaven’s 
sake put on your hat again before 
the others see you. I don’t want 
Archie Lauriston to know that— 
that——” 

“That you ever boxed my ears? 
By no means. Let it be a secret 
between us—the tender link that 
binds us together.” 

Here again Phemie was uneasily 
conscious of having been worsted 
in the encounter of wits. It was 
distinctly mortifying to find the 
incident of Cinderella, which had 
lived in her memory as purest 
tragedy, thus lightly, almost face- 
tiously, treated, Whenever. in im- 
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agination she had thought of a 
possible meeting with her former 
enemy, she had always seen herself 
as mistress of the situation, crush- 
ing Ronald Hamilton by the weight 
of contempt, and coldly disdainful 
of all his efforts at reconciliation. 
And now, without exactly knowing 
how it had come about, here she 
was having entered into a sort of 
tacit alliance with her quondam 
foe. With a tardy attempt to 
regain her lost dignity, she added, 
“T do not care to let any one know 
that such—such a ridiculous thing 
ever took place. And you have 
ever so much more reason to keep 
silence than I have, for it was all 
your fault, you know. If it had 
not been for those silly verses noth- 
ing would have happened.” 

“ Exactly. The verses were un- 
doubtedly very silly, and I richly 
deserved my punishment. But all 
the same, I scarcely thought you 
would have done me the honour to 
remember this youthful flight of 
poetical fancy during eight whole 
years. I really had no notion that 
young ladies had such excellent 
memories, or that they nursed re- 
venge so carefully. That is scarcely 
Christian, you know. Undoubtedly 
I am a very black sinner, but 
even black sinners occasionally re- 
pent, and I shall be delighted to 
make amends for my crime by send- 
ing you a fresh copy of verses in 
place of those which had such a dis- 
astrous effect. You will find, I am 
sure, that I have greatly improved 
as a poet since those days.” 

He was bending towards her now, 
and his laughing brown eyes were 
telling her very plainly what would 
be the gist of the poem he was 
offering to make upon her face. 

‘No, thank you,” she said, as 
she turned away in some confusion, 
“T don’t think I care for any more 
of your verses. You had better 
keep them for some one else.” 
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I rancy that I shall always here- 
after associate the plaintive strains 
of Gluck’s “ Orpheo” with the fatal 
illness of one of my dearest friends. 
I was on my way to hear Julia 
Ravoglio at a morning perform- 
ance of the “Orpheo,” when I 
learnt that Froude was dying. 
Julia Ravoglio, as Orpheus, has 
always been and is still (as I think) 
without a rival; but that day it 
seemed as if the news I had just 
received added a keen, a poignant, 
pathos to music which I never 
hear unmoved. While one was 
being recalled from Hades, another 
high and pure spirit was passing 
away! Somehow the tender ap- 
peal, the exquisite pain and pas- 
sion, the lofty consecration of a 
love stronger than death, elicited 
a responsive echo. Were it pos- 
sible to revoke the sentence that 
had gone forth! Might not Death 
be appeased once more? Even at 
the eleventh hour might he not be 
persuaded to relent ? 

But in our prosaic modern world 
(where even the piping of an Or- 
pheus would be unregarded) there 
is no relenting. Science has felt 
her way too surely : when she tells 
us with impartial composure, with 
cruel serenity, that there is no 
hope, we ask in vain for a reprieve. 
Froude, if we count by years, was 
an old man; yet it was wellnigh 
impossible to believe that he could 
be dying. Until a year or two 
ago he had retained much of his 
youthful vigour. His eye was not 
dim, nor his natural force abated. 
He could still land his salmon; 
and he had been a famous angler. 
He could still handle a gun; and 
he had been a crack shot in his 
time. When aboard the tidy little 
craft that he kept at Salcombe, 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE.—I. 


especially if the waves ran high, 
he was almost boyishly elate. 
Sometimes, no doubt, he was sad ; 
but it was the sadness of one who, 
looking before and after, has found 
that the riddle is hard to read. He 
had indeed an ever-present sense 
of the mysteries of existence, and 
of the awful responsibility of the 
creature to the unknown and in- 
visible lawgiver. I have heard 
him described by shallow observers 
as “taciturn” and “saturnine.” 
No two words could be less de- 
scriptive. He was a singularly 
bright and vivacious companion ; 
his smile was winning as a wo- 
man’s; possibly he did not always 
unbend, but when he unbent he 
unbent wholly. In_ congenial 
society he was ready to discourse 
on every topic in the heaven above 
or on the earth beneath; and 
when at his best he was not only 
a brilliant and picturesque but a 
really suggestive talker. I would 
not have it thought that he was not 
sometimes severe. He had a very 
high standard of right and wrong. 
He hated all shams, religious, liter- 
ary, political. The casuistry of the 
rhetorician, the sophistical make- 
believe of the worldly ecclesiastic, 
he could not abide. In public as 
in private they were abhorrent to 
him. But while he had a passion- 
ate scorn of meanness and truck- 
ling, he had an equally passionate 
reverence for truth, as he under- 
stood it, whatever guise it as- 
sumed, The mask might be some- 
times as impassive as Disraeli’s ; 
but behind it was an almost 
tremulous sensitiveness—a tender- 
ness easily wounded. His presence 
was striking and impressive,—coal- 
black eyes, wonderfully lustrous 
and luminous (“eyes full of genius 
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—the glow from within,”—as Dr 
John Brown said‘); coal - black 
hair, only latterly streaked with 
grey; massive features strongly 
lined, — massive yet mobile, and 
capable of the subtlest play of ex- 
pression, For myself I can say 
without any reserve that he was, 
upon the whole, the most interest- 
ing man I have ever known. To 
me, moreover, not only the most 
interesting, but the most stead- 
fastly friendly. I have fished with 
him in the English Channel, have 
yachted with him on the Kenmare 
river, have acted as his assessor in 
University courts, have been his 
guest and his host for five-and - 
thirty years ; and I found him ever 
the same,—the most loyal and 
lovable of friends, the frankest 
but most genial of critics. 

That what may be roughly 
called the popular impression is 
very different I am well aware. 
That this silent, reserved, cynical, 
sardonic censor held aloof from his 
fellows, and regarded them with 
tacit or even Swiftian disapproba- 
tion, we have been assured again 
and again. Against such a con- 
firmed misunderstanding, the assur- 
ance of friends is comparatively 
valueless. But even yet the true 
man is disclosed in his letters; 
and of his letters I have preserved 
many. He wrote with surprising 
ease; and the sunshine or storm 
of the moment was reflected in 
them as in a glass. His “verbal 
magic” was not an accomplish- 
ment but a natural grace. Carlyle 
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might hammer away painfully at 
his Frederick in the Valley of the 
Shadow; but Froude, however 
lofty or however lowly the theme, 
was never embarrassed; and the 
rhythmical rise and fall, the mus- 
ical flow, of his written words was 
as noticeable in familiar epistle 
as in finished “study.” I venture 
to think that even a limited selec- 
tion, a provisiona] instalment, of 
his charming and characteristic 
letters will serve to dissipate many 
prejudices. Some of them are 
too intimate and confidential for 
publication. There are passages 
of flattering personal appreciation 
which must, wherever practicable, 
be omitted, while on the other hand 
there are humorously savage de- 
nunciations of clerical impostors 
and political charlatans which 
might be taken too seriously by 
the unwary. Froude, though con- 
stitutionally good-humoured, could 
hit very hard when roused. And 
there were occasions when he did 
not hesitate to speak his mind to 
friend and foe,—though I honestly 
believe that he never penned a 
line which, so far as he was con- 
cerned, the world was not welcome 
to read. His opinions might 
change —as they no doubt did; 
but he wrote always with the most 
absolute sincerity. He did not 
pride himself on “ consistency,”— 
which indeed is not seldom only a 
euphuism for obstinacy or unteach- 
ableness. Of a certain eminent 
politician he wrote to me long ago, 
that he was “a man of the be- 





1 “T greatly fear I shall not get to 


day, owing to my Insurance work, which cannot be gainsaid. 
appear at seven, you will know how sorry I am for myself. 
regards and admiration to your friend. 
is—as full of genius as are his eyes—the glow from within. 
I shall be very vex’d if I don’t see him.”—Letter 
On another occasion ‘‘ Dr John” writes that he 


our only Rectors of Genius. 
from Dr John Brown, 1865. 


I am never sure of Mon- 
So if I do not 
Give my best 
What a noble utterance that was and 
He and Carlyle are 


you to-night. 


is afraid he will not be able to come, as possibly old Mrs Brewster is to dine 


with him, 
of women,” 


‘* But I hope to learn to-day the will of that beautifullest and oldest 
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lieving temperament, without a 
single conviction that can stand a 
strain”; but (though sensitive as 
an aneroid to all the moods of the 
weather) his own vital convictions 
were never lightly shaken. There 
was an apparent fickleness, no 
doubt, about his judgments of 
men; but it was apparent only. 
He judged them as— week by 
week, session after session — they 
approached or fell short of his 
ideal. He had, for example, no 
confidence in the divine wisdom 
of democracies; the vox populi 
was not the vor Dei —quite the 
reverse indeed as a rule; and just 
as the statesman when he resisted 
ignorant popular clamour was 
blessed, so when he yielded was 
he banned. 

The letters cover a wide range— 
literature, history, poetry, philoso- 
phy, and politics. Browning, Car- 
lyle, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne, 
Freeman, Disraeli, Gladstone, are 
among the men who figure most 
prominently in this vivid record 
of five and-thirty years. The Rus- 
sian troubles, the Irish troubles, 
the Carlyle troubles, — there is 
hardly a single incident of our 
time on which they do not touch. 
One page will be devoted to the 
struggle between Moslem and Slav ; 
the next to the contest between 
rat and water-hen, or “the fate of 
the magpie’s nest.” <A singularly 
sensitive and receptive eye watches 
with unwearied curiosity the game 
that is being played! The watcher 
sometimes becomes the worker; 
and then—once at least, and possi- 
bly more than once—the interest 
deepens into tragedy. 

I did not know Froude except 
through his books (the first two 
volumes of the ‘History of Eng- 
land’ had been published in 1856) 
until, on John Parker’s death in 
1860, he undertook the manage- 
ment of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ He 


had nursed Parker on his death- 
bed ; he was with him to the end; 
and it was to Froude that Parker’s 
aged father naturally looked for 
help when the blow fell. For 
twenty years thereafter Froude, 
though much occupied (till 1870 
at least) on the successive volumes 
of his history, continued to edit 
the Magazine,—Charles Kingsley 
and Sir Theodore Martin occasion- 
ally taking the duty when he had 
to be at Simancas or elsewhere 
abroad. It was in 1860, conse- 
quently, that our correspondence 
began; and it did not close till 
the summer of the present year. 
His last letter to me is dated 22d 
June 1894. I need only add that 
I had been a frequent contributor 
to ‘Fraser’ for several years be- 
fore Parker’s death ; and that the 
manuscript of a political sketch 
(now dead and buried), entitled 
‘ Thalatta,’ was in his hands at the 
time. 


‘¢§ CLIFTON PLacE, HypDE Park, 
December 17 [1860]. 

‘“ DEAR Srr,—You must excuse 
the silence of the Editor of 
‘Fraser’; when there was no 
editor, you could receive no letter 
from such a person... . Am I 
addressing ‘Shirley’? At present 
even the names of most of the 
contributors are unknown to me. 
I hope, however, that I may be- 
come better acquainted with them 
in a little while. I have often 
heard John Parker mention your 
name.—Faithfully yours, 

“J, A. FRouDE.” 


“The papers are sent to me in 
handfuls from the Strand. I get 
not what I wish to see, but what 
the porter’s hands happen to close 
upon when they dive into poor 
young Parker’s chest. Chest and 
all, I believe, come to me to- 
morrow. . . . I hope when you 
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come to London you will give me 
the pleasure of your acquaintance, 
and will call on me.” 


‘6 CLIFTON PLACE, HYDE PaRK, 
Jan. 12 [1861]. 

“T have read ‘ Thalatta.’... 
The yacht scene made me groan 
over the recollection of days and 
occupation exactly the same. To 
wander round the world in a 
hundred-ton schooner would be 
my highest realisation of human 
felicity.” 

‘* BEMBRIDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
August 12 [1862]. 

‘We were driven at last to a 
shorter flight for our summer than 
we had intended. . . . You will 
see me, however, at Edinburgh 
alone before I begin to write out 
my first copy. Even on so old 
and vexed a subject as Mary 
Stuart, I have much to tell that 
is new. Alas! that Knox’s Kirk 
should have sunk down into the 
thing which is represented in those 
verses, . . . The horrible creed is 
not new. Thomas Aquinas says 
much the same. And after all, 
if it is once allowed that God 
Almighty will torture poor Devils 
for ever and ever for making mis- 
takes on the nature of the Trinity, 
I don’t see why any quantity of 
capricious horrors may not be 
equally true. Given the truth of 
what all English orthodox parsons 
profess to believe, and Hephzibah 
Jones may believe as much more 
in the same line as he pleases. 
Only I think our opinion ought to 
have been asked as to whether we 
would accept existence on such 
terms before we were sent into 
the world.” 

‘¢6 CrirToN PLACE, 
May 18 [1862}.: 

“Tf it will not give you too 

much trouble, will you tell me, 
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quite briefly, the relation in which 
‘the Lords of the Articles’ stood 
to a Scotch Parliament, and how 
in theory they were chosen?” 


**6 CLirTon PLAcE, HyDE Park, 
May 22 [1862]. 

“My pEAR SKELTON, —Thank 
you much. You tell me exactly 
what I wanted to know. I fear 
my book will bring all your people 
about myears. Mary Stuart, from 
my point of view, was something 
between Rachel and a pantheress. 
—Ever sincerely yours, 

“J. A. FRoupDE.” 


** RAMSGATE, Laster Monday, 1862. 


“T know very little of Brown- 
ing’s poetry; but Browning him- 
self I admire extremely, and I 
have often wished for leisure to 
read him. I tried ‘ Paracelsus’ 
twenty years ago unsuccessfully, 
and this, I suppose, has prevented 
me from exciting myself about 
him as I ought. By all means 
let me have your article. Kingsley 
was very sorry not to see you.” 


‘¢ BEMBRIDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
Sep. 13 [1862]. 

“My pDEAR SKELTON,—I sup- 
pose you are right about the 
Maclachlan story '—in some de- 
gree. But in that the offence 
was treason and not creed (though 
I incline to think the tradition 
true as to the public execution), 
yet creed and treason ran inevi- 
tably one into the other. The 
two metals, quite separate in the 
cold days, fused together in the 
melting heat of passion. I wish 
you or some competent person 
would take a look at your Scotch 
history as a whole from the 
Reformation downwards, showing 
how Queen Mary’s Catholics be- 
came the Montrose and the Claver- 











1 The article referred to was on the Wigtown Martyrs controversy. 
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house of the next century. Men 
divide themselves into orthodox 
and unorthodox quite irrespective 
of the special creed they profess. 
The types of character and the con- 
trasts of character remain constant, 
while the subject-matter is infin- 
itely varied. Your orthodox lati- 
tudinarian Sadducee joined in con- 
demning our Lord, just as your 
orthodox latitudinarian Doctor 
Lushington condemns the Essay- 
ists. No mind could befurther from 
a Covenanter’s, judged by its separ- 
ate detailed opinions, than Macau- 
lay’s ; yet the essential resemblance 
of sympathy was stronger than the 
opposed views of which he was 
conscious. The remarkable thing 
in Scotland was the intense hatred 
of the two parties for each other. 
It was not altogether Highlander 
and Lowlander. It was not 
patrician and plebeian, though in 
some degree these divisions fol- 
lowed the religious division. 
‘All mankind, Coleridgesays, are 
either Nominalist or Realist. This 
was a metaphysical way of ex- 
pressing two opposed classes which 
in one form or other divide the 
world; and which in your Scot- 
land took such picturesque and 
romantic forms.—Ever faithfully 
yours, J. A, FROUDE. 


*‘On controverted points I ap- 
prove myself of the practice of 
the Reformation. When St Paul’s 
Cross pulpit was occupied one 
Sunday by a Lutheran, the next 
by a Catholic, the next by a Cal- 
vinist, all sides had a hearing, and 
the preachers knew that they 
would be pulled up before the 
same audience for what they might 
say.” 

** December 13 [1862]. 


“You will let me keep Brown- 
ing till Feb.—will you not?” 





[ Dec. 





[Froude in his conduct of the 
Magazine followed the ‘ Reforma- 
tion practice” ; though Browning, 
I am afraid, was a hard nut to 
crack. But the prolonged unpop- 
ularity of our great poet is now a 
commonplace. | 

‘*6 CLIFTON PLACE, 
Jan. 3 [1863]. 

“My pEAR SKELTON,—I am 
very sorry about Browning. The 
length has been the difficulty. 
Were it made up of your own 
work it should have gone in long 
ago, without a day’s delay. But 
Browning’s verse !—with intellect, 
thought, power, grace, all the 
charms in detail which poetry 
should have, it rings after all like 
a bell of lead. However, it shall 
go in next time—for your sake. 
No doubt he deserves all you say ; 
yetit will be vain. To this genera- 
tion Browning is as uninteresting 
as Shakespeare’s Sonnets were to 
the last century. In making the 
comparison you see I admit that 
you may be right. I have no idea 
of giving up ‘Fraser’ unless it 
changes hands, and goes to some 
publisher whose views about it 
may be different from mine. 
Parker, as you know, wishes to 
sell it. ‘Thalatta’ came duly, 
very much improved, I think, by 
the additions. Thank you most 
warmly for your words about me 
in the Preface. I wish I could 
deserve them. I hope to be in 
Edinburgh the end of the month. 
I suppose I had better go through 
at once, and see Dunbar and Ber- 
wick on my way back. Surely I 
shall be delighted with ‘The Sea- 
side Sketch.’— Faithfully yours, 

“J, A. Froupe.” 


“ March 8 [1863]. 

‘The Magazine prospers. The 
circulation now exceeds 3000, and 
more copies must be printed.” 
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6 April 16 [1863]. 
“T was highly complimented by 
Carlyle last night on the manage- 
ment of ‘ Fraser.’” 


‘¢ November 18 [1863]. 


“The old familiar faces which 
we recollect from childhood have a 
hold over us peculiar of its kind ; 
and as they drop off one by one 
the roots of our own hold on life 
seem shaken, . . . But somehow 
when successes of this kind do 
come to us, they come at a time 
when we have ceased to care for 
them, and are beginning to think 
as much of the other world as the 
present.” 

** December 12 [1863]. 

“T want you some day to go 
with me to Lochleven, and then to 
Stirling, Perth, and Glasgow. Be- 
fore I go further I must have a 
personal knowledge of Lochleven 
Castle and the grounds at Lang- 
side. Also I must look at the 
street at Linlithgow where Murray 
was shot.” 

** December 22 [1863]. 

* As to Darnley. Yes, it was 
too certain that she would kill 
him. He was a poor wretched 
worm; but they had better have 
let him crawl away to England, 
and the manner of it was so pite- 
ous. Still, considering the times, 
there was nothing about a mere 
murder of an inconvenient scoun- 
drel so very wonderful, It was 
made important by the political 
consequences. On the ground that 
‘a blunder is worse than a crime,’ 
it was unpardonable.” 


‘¢ February 28 [1864]. 


“Lord Stanhope tells me that 
he [Joseph Robertson] has just 
brought out for the Bannatyne 
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Club a curious book about Queen 
Mary... . If you see Mr Robertson, 
will you kindly tell him that if he 
will lend me the book I will take 
the greatest care of it....I send 
you a lecture which I gave at the 
Royal Institution, and for which I 
was called an Atheist.” 


**6 CLIFTON PLace, June 29 [1864]. 


* T almost regret that I did not 
choose Scotland this year, as local 
knowledge of many places is grow- 
ing more and more necessary to 
me. If we are alive next year, 
you must take me to Lochleven. 
I want to make out Carberry Hill, 
and to seat myself on Queen 
Mary’s stone. ... The story grows 
wilder and grander the more I 
know of it; but like most wild 
countries it has bad roads through 
it, and the travelling is danger- 
ous.” 

“SALCOMBE, August 14 [1864]. 

“T am only sorry to hear that 
the Campaigner! is so near his 
retirement. Let it be only on 
furlough, and let us by all means 
hope for more of him by-and-by. 
If your own travels bring you 
this way it will be most delightful, 
only if you come let it be before 
this splendid weather ends. We 
have no grouse, but we have a sea 
like the Mediterranean, and estu- 
aries beautiful as Loch Fyne, the 
green water washing our garden 
wall, and boats and mackerel. I, 
alas! instead of enjoying it, have 
been floundering all the summer 
among the extinct mine-shafts of 
Scotch politics, the most dam- 
nable set of pitfalls mortal man 
was ever put to blunder through 
in the dark. Nothing but blind 
paths ending each of them in a 
chasm with no bottom, and in the 





1 A Campaigner at Home (Longmans, 1865) originally appeared in ‘ Fraser’s 


Magazine.’ 
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place of guides with good horn 
lanthorns to show the way, noth- 
ing but Protestant and Catholic 
Will-o’-the-wisps. I believe still 
that the Regent Murray was the 
honestest man in the whole island ; 
but there was much pitch which 
he could not help handling.—Ever 
most truly yours, 
“J. A. Froupe.” 


“6 Cuirron Piace, June 6 [1864]. 

“My pEAR SKELTON,—Thanks 
about the Campaigner, which is 
quite faultless. If you care for 
praise, you will be satisfied with 
what is said by all whose good word 
is valuable. You shall have your 
proof as soon as possible. I did 
my work in Spain; and except 
that I found I should have to go 
there many times again, I should 
be well satisfied. Just now my 
chief interest is in a number of 
ballads in the Record Office on the 
death of Darnley, and again on 
that of the Regent Murray. The 
whole tragedy told in that wild 
musical Scotch, which is like a 
voice out of another world. There 
are ten or twelve of them, some 
written or nominally written by 
Robert Semple, but there is more 
than one hand. Will you ask any 
of your antiquarian friends if they 
know anything about them? They 
are printed on loose sheets at the 
time— 1567 and 1570. There is no 
doubt of their being the genuine 
expression of the emotions of the 
time, and although strongly Puri- 
tan, they are equally beautiful. I 
am having them copied, and shall 
print them in a volume! if you or 
Laing or some one will help me 
with the Scotch.— Most truly 
yours, J. A. FROUDE.” 


‘* December 4 [1864]. 

“Theodore Martin will, I hope, 
undertake the Life of Maitland 
of Lethington, which I have been 
so long wishing to have written. 
Will the trout rise in Lochleven 
in May? Then, or about then, I 
hope for my fortnight with you in 
the North.” 


‘WESTCLIFF HOUSE, RAMSGATE, 
August 8 [1865]. 

“Pam. cares for nothing but 

popularity ; he will do what the 

people most interested wish; and 

he would appoint the Devil over 

the head of Gabriel if he could 
gain a vote by it.” 


‘“WESTCLIFF, August 25 [1865]. 

“Tf you have time, I wish you 
would write half-a-dozen pages 
for October in review of two little 
books of poetry—one Allingham’s 
‘Fifty Modern Poems’; the other 
another volume of our Devonshire 
Postman Capern, whom I reviewed 
in ‘Fraser’ seven years ago, when 
he first appeared. Art has done 
nothing for him, but he is a fine 
musician by nature, and found out 
his faculties merely by being em- 
ployed to write songs for the 
farmers’ festivities at Christmas, 
and sonnets or elegies for despair- 
ing lover and friend. It is wild- 
flower growth, but rea/ as far as 
it goes.” 

‘$5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
October 16 [1865]. 

‘‘T hope to be with you on the 
second. Pray do not ask people 
to meet me. I am sorry about 
the chair; a leaden bottom and a 
wooden head seem the established 
qualifications.” 


[This is the first letter from the 





1 Since this letter was written these 
Text Society in a volume edited by Dr 
the Time of the Reformation.’ 


poems have been issued by the Scottish 
Cranstoun, entitled ‘Satirical Poems of 
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pleasant house in Onslow Gardens, 
where Froude remained until nw 
went to Oxford in 1891. ] 


[In June 1865 I had reviewed 
Mr Swinburne’s earliest volume, 
‘The Queen- Mother and Rosa- 
mond’; and on the appearance of 
the first series of ‘Poems and 
Ballads’ in 1866, Froude per- 
mitted me, after some hesitation, 
and in spite of, or rather in con- 
sequence of, the extravagant and 
irrational violence of the critics, 
to insert a qualified “ apology.” 
He had at first, having seen only 
garbled extracts, been rather car- 
ried away. | 


‘¢ BABBICOMBE, TORQUAY, 
August 15 [1866]. 
“You are coming round to my 
opinion of Swinburne. e I 
have looked at his late poems, but 
I have not got a copy of them. 
Your difficulty will be in choosing 
passages to justify your interpre- 
tation. . . . What about Dallas? 
Is the book ever coming out, or 
is the article to be broken up !— 
Most truly yours, 
“J. A. FRouDE.” 


‘* BABBICOMBF, TORQUAY, 
August 19 [1866]. 

“Since I wrote you I have seen 
Swinburne’s volume, and also the 
‘Saturday’ and the ‘Atheneum’ 
reviews of it. There is much, of 
course, which is highly objection- 
able in it, but much also of real 
beauty. He convinces me in fact 
for the first time that he has real 
stuff in him, and I think, consid- 
ering the fatuous stupidity with 
which the critics have hitherto 
flattered him, considering that he 
is still very young, and that the 
London intellectual life is perhaps 
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the very worst soil which has ever 
existed in the world for a young 
poet to be planted in,—consider- 
ing all this, I am very unwilling to 
follow the crew of Philistines, and 
bite his heels like the rest of them. 
The ‘Saturday Review’ tempera- 
ment is ten thousand thousand 
times more damnable than the 
worst of Swinburne’s skits. Mod- 
ern respectability is so utterly 
without God, faith, heart; it 
shows so singular ingenuity in 
assailing and injuring everything 
that is noble and good, and so 
systematic a preference for what 
is mean and paltry, that I am not 
surprised at a young fellow dash- 
ing his heels into the face of it. 
If he is to be cut up for what he 
has done, I would lay the blame 
far more heavily on others than 
on him, and I would select and 
especially praise the many things 
which highly deserve praise. 
When there is any kind of true 
genius, we have no right to drive 
it mad. We must deal with it 
wisely, justly, fairly. —Ever yours, 
“J. A, FROUDE.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
December 15 [1866]. 

“T entirely except to your view 
that there is no genius in the 
country beyond what is occupying 
itself with stringing words together 
in prose or verse. I should say, 
on the contrary, that genius in- 
tuitively seeks the practical, and 
only by accident gets squeezed off 
the road into book-writing. The 
ablest men in the country at this 
time, I believe, are lawyers, en- 
gineers, men of science, doctors, 
statesmen, anything but authors. 
If we have only four supreme 
men at present alive among us, 
and if Browning and Ruskin are 
two of those, the sooner you and I 
emigrate the better.” 
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‘5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 6 [1867]. 

“Your paper is with the printers. 
I don’t agree with it; but why 
should I? Could you not prefix 
to the proof two or three words 
intimating that you don’t agree 
with the line which we are taking, 
and that you wish to say a little 
on the other side? and then I can 
put a note saying that I have the 
greatest possible pleasure in ac- 
ceding to the wishes of an old 
and deeply valued contributor. I 
am grieved to hear about your 
side. If I were you, and could 
manage it, I would go right away 
to Algiers or some such place. 
—Most truly yours, 

“J. A, FRoupeE.” 


**5 OnsLow GARDENS, 
July 7 [1867]. 

“T had a pleasant time in Spain, 
finishing my work there, I fear, 
for good and all. A great deal 
which is curious and unlooked for 
comes out about the relations be- 
tween James VI. and Spain. They 
were more intimate than anybody 
in Scotland knew, and fresh vivid 
light is thrown by them on the 
Raid of Ruthven. I havea weary 
time before me, however, before I 
can begin to write. The book 
will be finished in the next two 
volumes.” 

‘¢5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
December 26 [1867]. 

“T was on the point of writing 
to you to stir your memory. You 
shall gather material in Kerry 
next year for splendid ‘ River- 
side’ papers. The likenesses and 
the unlikenesses to Scotland will 
not fail to strike you; also the 
remains of the Anglo-Franco-Scoto- 
Hispano-Hibernico private estab- 
lishments which swarmed on those 
coasts in the 16th century. What 
a subject for a novel!” 
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[Froude was much gratified when 
the St Andrews students in 1868 
elected him their Rector, and 
his Inaugural Address was de- 
livered on 23d March 1869.] 


‘¢ 5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 23 [1869]. 

“Tam writing my lecture, which 
I alternately believe to be pro- 
foundly wise and absolute non- 
sense. I suppose it is neither one 
nor the other, but considerably 
nearer the last.” 


‘¢5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 26 [1869]. 

“Matt. wishes your article on 
him to be postponed till the ap- 
pearance of the new edition of his 
poems. He knows that he is 
strongest in criticism, and there- 
fore cares most to be praised for 
his verses. Enough can be said 
justly in praise of this side of him 
without flattery, and therefore it 
will be perhaps wise to confine 
yourself to it; but we can talk 
him over when I see you. About 
my address. The subject will be 
modern education; the burden, 
that all education, high and low, 
ought to be of a kind to help men 
to earn their livelihood. The use- 
ful first, the beautiful and the 
good even afterwards. Or if men 
choose to devote themselves to the 
beautiful and good, &c., it should 
be with the conditions attached to 
that sort of thing by the old 
scholars of prospective poverty. 
Indirectly it will be a compliment 
to your system at the expense of 
ours. After four years of Oxford 
or Cambridge, and an expenditure 
of two or three thousand pounds, 
we turn young fellows out unable 
to earn a sixpence, and with habits 
of luxury which will be a misery 
and temptation to them all their 
lives. Of course there will be 
more in the lecture than this. 
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I give you merely a sketch of the 
main drift. . . . Faithfully yours, 
“J. A. FROUDE.” 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Jan. 11 [1870]. 

“T am glad you liked what I 
said about the Colonies. It will be 
well if you will work to the same 
purpose in ‘ Blackwood.’ Every 
nerve ought to be strained, or it 
will be too late.” 


[From this time onwards, the 
policy of Imperial Federation— 
or at least of a closer connection 
between the mother country and 
the Colonies—was urgently advo- 
cated by Mr Froude. There can 
be no doubt that to his urgent 
advocacy the sounder views that 
now prevail are in some measure 


due. | 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 10 [1870]. 

“You might put Morris’s last 
poem into  Rossetti’s volume. 
Also, could you not throw a 
general retrospective glance over 
the last ten years’ produce in this 
line,—gathering some kind of unity 
of tendency from it. . . . Poetry, 
like all else, is going post - haste 
to the Devil just now, and Alfred’s 
last volume is the most signal in- 
stance of it... . You might say 
as much as this—much as [ like 
and honour him. 

“T have been among some of the 
Tory magnates lately. They dis- 
trust Disraeli still, and will never 
again be led by him. So they are 
as sheep that have no shepherd. 
Lord Salisbury’s time may come ; 
but not yet. I am going in with 
‘Fraser’ for the reconstituting 
‘authority ’ somehow.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
March 9 [1870]. 
“T am to lecture at Edinburgh 
next winter on Calvin. . .. 
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Hearty thanks for your invita- 
tion, of which I shall not fail to 
avail myself. Remember, on the 
other hand, that you and Mrs 
Skelton promised yourselves to us 
this summer at Derreen. It is our 
last season ; we are to be evicted 
without compensation at the end 
of our lease. . . . I want a crusade 
against party government. That 
lies at the bottom of every mischief 
under which we groan.” 


**§ ONSLOW GARDENS, 
April 12 [1870]. 

‘Rossetti has gone to press. I 
was going to write to you to ask if 
you would review ‘ Lothair’ for 
the June number, It will be a 
labour of love to you, and you 
may praise Dizzy as much as you 
please. G and Co. deliber- 
ately intend to shake off the 
Colonies. They are _ privately 
using their command of the situa- 
tion to make the separation in- 
evitable.” 





‘¢ DERREEN, June 21 [1870]. 

“ Don’t bother yourself. My 
only vexation was lest S. and M. 
should construe the passage into 
retaliation for their own good-for- 
nothing attack on me in the Q . 
I never resented anything more 
than that article. I felt as if I 
was tied to a post, and a mere ass 
was brought up to kick me. Some 
day I think I shall take my re- 
viewers all round, and give them 
a piece of my mind. I acknow- 
ledge to five real mistakes in the 
whole book— twelve volumes—about 
twenty trifling slips, equivalent to 
i’s not dotted and t’s not crossed ; 
and that is all that the utmost 
malignity has discovered. Every 
one of the rascals has made a 
dozen blunders of his own, too, 
while detecting one of mine.” 





[This is almost the only letter 
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in which Froude alluded to the 
charges of inaccuracy that were 
freely brought against him by Mr 


Freeman and others. It seems to 
me that the charge, even when 
stated in far more temperate lan- 
guage than was used at the time, 
rests on no sufficient basis. We 
must remember that he was to 
some extent a pioneer, and that 
he was the first (for instance) to 
utilise the treasures of Simancas, 
He transcribed, from the Spanish, 
masses of papers which even a 
Spaniard would have read with 
difficulty, and I am assured that 
his translations (with rare excep- 
tions) render the original with 
singular exactness. As regards 
Scottish history, I could not accept 
his conclusions, and I had more 
than once to examine his state- 
ments sentence by sentence ; but I 
have seen no reason to change the 
opinion I expressed in the Pre- 
face to ‘ Maitland of Lethington’: 
“Only the man or woman who 
has had to work upon the mass 
of Scottish material in the Record 
Office can properly appreciate Mr 
Froude’s inexhaustible industry 
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and substantial accuracy. His 
point of view is very different 
from mine; but I am bound to 
say that his acquaintance with the 
intricacies of Scottish politics dur- 
ing the reign of Mary appears to 
me to be almost, if not quite, un- 
rivalled.” And with this view, I 
may add, John Hill Burton con- 
curred.!] 





*“DERREEN, August 24 [1870]. 

“We expect you anxiously, and 
shall be most disappointed if you 
and Mrs Skelton do not come. 
At present the weather is most 
beautiful. Bring your gun or not 
as you please. Our grouse have 
been a failure so far as we have 
yet seen. . . . You misunderstand 
me about the [Calvin] lecture. 
I don’t mean to meddle with the 
metaphysical puzzle, but to insist 
on the fact historically that this 
particular idea has several times 
appeared in the world under dif- 
ferent forms, and always with the 
most powerful moral effect. The 
last reappearance of it in Spinoza, 
and virtually in Goethe, is the 
most singular of all. They 





1 Since the text was written an admirable letter on the subject of the alleged 


‘* inaccuracies ” (by Sir Theodore Martin) has appeared in the ‘ Tin 
‘¢ Srr,—If I may venture to say so, the writer of your obituary 1 
22) of Professor Froude has given too ready credence to the criti 


ice (Or tober 


who accused 


my friend of failing in the painstaking and discriminating research which must 


go to the production of anything that deserves the name of history. 
historian, as your writer says of Froude, that ‘he was not a student,’ 


To Say of a 
that ‘he 


had neither the desire to probe his authorities to the bottom, nor the patience to 


do so,’ is about the heaviest charge that could be levelled against 
strikes, indeed, at the very root of his reputation as man as well as 
those who, like myself, know that Froude thought no labour too great 
the essential facts of history, and who also know how dear truth 
were to him, the statement is, indeed, startling. 
tested by the specimens your writer gives of the ‘anecdotes’ on 
When, he says, Froude was invited to inspect the Cecil papers at Hat- 


based. 


field, ‘he went there and stayed one day.’ 

there quite a month studying these papers. 
Froude visited Simancas, ‘it is unquestionable that he learned c¢ 
little about the records there preserved.’ 
On his first visit, in 1861, he spent three months of hard work there, and 


once. 


him, It 
writer. To 
to get at 


and sincerity 
Its accuracy fails, if it may be 
which it is 


What was the fact? Froude was 
Again, it is said that although 
mparatively 


Mr Froude was at Simancas more than 


then and subsequently he spared no pains to make himself master of every docu- 


ment of value that bore upon the reign of Elizabeth. 


This I had the best 
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have believed in Election, Pre- 
destination, and, generally, the 
absolute arbitrary sovereignty of 
God; and these, and not the 
moderate Liberals and the reason- 
able prudent people who seem to 
us most commendable, have had 
the shaping of the world’s des- 
tinies.” 
‘‘ DERREEN, KENMARE, 
Sep. 4 [1870]. 

“You will come from Killarney, 
and will therefore be at Kenmare 
about one. If the wind is East or 
North, the yacht shall go up and 
meet you, and the men will be at 
the Lansdowne Arms. If you do 
not find them there, you will un- 
derstand that it would not do, and 
come on in a car.” 


[Of that memorable visit to the 
wild glens of Kerry some record 
remains in an old Note - book, 
and the pages devoted to the 
pleasant days spent on the bay of 
Killmackillog still retain a touch 
of colour—though out of all the 
rest it has faded. As the happiest 
of Froude’s later summers were 
passed at Derreen, those who knew 
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him only in London drawing-rooms 
may like to see him in his shooting- 
jacket among the Paddies, for 
whom, in spite of all political 
heartburnings, he retained a warm 
liking to the last. Here, then, is 
one of these pages :— 


We were on our way to visit a 
friend whose name has long been, 
and long will be, illustrious in 
English literature; and the week 
which we spent with him on the 
bay of Killmackillog will not be 
quickly forgotten. The “harbour” 
on which the house stands is sur- 
rounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains, which shut off the profane 
world. Their sides are bare of 
timber ; but around the lawn for- 
est-trees and rare shrubs, hollies, 
laurels, hedges of fuchsias, the 
pampas grass, the hydrangea, the 
myrtle, and the arbutus flourish 
luxuriantly. The woods are car- 
peted with ferns in autumn, and 
the loveliest wild-flowers imagin- 
able are found in spring. Great 
dragon - flies sweep across the 
heather, and the curious humming- 
bird moth flutters among the roses 








reason to know from my intimate personal communication with him at the time. 
Not less without warrant is the statement of your writer of his having, while 
engaged upon his ‘ Life of Lord Beaconsfield,’ merely glanced at the Beaconsfield 
papers ‘on a Saturday to Monday visit.’ What the ‘ Beaconsfield papers’ are 
your writer does not say. But I know for certain that the letters which were of 
chief value to Froude, and which greatly modified and moulded his opinion of 
Lord Beaconsfield, if they were only glanced at ‘ona Saturday to Monday visit,’ 
had sunk so deeply into his mind that he was able to give me orally as full a 
description of their contents as I could have gained had I read the letters them- 
selves. Every detail in them was talked over between us, and I was under the 
impression that they were either then or lately in his hands to consider how far 
they might be used. 

‘« Mr Froude during his life endured silently much misrepresentation as to his 
works and ways. If he were guilty of occasional inaccuracy, or mistaken con- 
clusions, who is not, especially in a great work like his History, where the con- 
flict of contemporary statements and opinions is so great as it is throughout all 
the period with which he deals. But the charge of deliberately failing to take 
the only means by which accuracy in history or biography is to be arrived at 
might surely have been left to die with Mr Freeman. .—I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, THEODORE MARTIN, 


‘* BRYNTYSILIO, near LLANGOLLEN, Nov. 5,” 
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and geraniums. Nor are more 
material attractions wanting—the 
land flows, so to speak, with milk 
and honey. There are real Scotch 
grouse on the mountain - tops 
(2000 feet above us), where they 
find it cooler than in the valleys. 
There are hares and rabbits and 
wild-duck ; salmon lying by the 
score in the long still reaches of 
the river ; an oyster- bed on the 
beach ; plaice, soles, turbot, lobster 
in the bay. There are water-birds, 
moreover, of various kinds; but 
no one cares to meddle with them : 
so that, at twilight, you hear close 
at hand the wild plaint of the cur- 
lew, and next morning, when you 
go down to bathe, the cormorants 
gaze at you with the utmost com- 
posure. 

On this side of the bay, for 
twenty miles, our host has no 
neighbours except the Kerry cot- 
tars and fishermen; but on the 
other side there are a few country 
houses : Dromore, the residence of 
the last representative of a great 
old Irish house; Parknacilla, where 
the most genial, tolerant, and 
learned member of the Irish hier- 
archy enjoys his summer holiday ; 
and Garinish, which the taste and 
munificence of a Catholic peer 
have transformed from a desolate 
rocky island into a veritable piece 
of fairyland. The Kerry cottars 
and fishermen are an interesting 
study, and they are best studied 
on Sunday. The Catholic chapel 
and its vicinity on that day pre- 
sent a curious scene. The people 
assemble on the highroad and in 
the neighbouring fields. The don- 
keys and ponies are taken out of 
the carts and tethered to the 
bushes. Through the birch-trees 
that bend over the stream one 
sees young women, who have 
walked without shoes eight or ten 
or twelve miles, washing their feet 
in the running water. (They 








don’t wear shoes in rainy Ireland, 
on the principle that it is dryer to 
wet their feet only, than their feet 
plus shoes and stockings.) Men 
and women and children are sit- 
ting about everywhere, a profusion 
of bright reds blazing through the 
green. Within the unfinished and 
unfurnished chapel the service is 
conducted in the most primitive 
fashion. The hum of voices comes 
in with the autumn sunshine until 
the host is raised, when for a few 
seconds there is deep stillness 
both within and without. Then 
the congregation leave the chapel 
—gathering into groups as at a 
fair—eating, drinking, buying, sell- 
ing, winding up with a dance on 
the green. If you are looking on, 
some pretty, swift-footed Kerry 
girl will insist on your dancing 
with her—it is the custom of the 
country —and you must submit 
with the best grace you can. Then, 
late in the afternoon, the inhabi- 
tants of each district leave together 
in a body, and the loneliest glens 
are startled at dusk by the sounds 
of what always seemed to me in 
Southern Ireland a harsh and 
discordant merriment. 

Respecting the other incidents 
of that pleasant visit, much might 
be written. How, in our host’s 
yacht, we beat up and down the 
wide estuary from one point of 
vantage to another ; how we visit- 
ed the old churchyard where ‘‘ The 
last remains of MacFinnan Dhu, 
Pater Patrie ”! are deposited ; how 
we were lost in the mist among 
the mountains ; how, aided by the 
most charming of antiquaries (since 
Monkbarns), we opened a rath (or 
underground dwelling of the old 
natives), and how, on hands and 
feet, the great historian disap- 
peared from our gaze into the 
bowels of the earth, and reap- 
peared heavens! if all the mud 
that the ‘Saturday Review’ has 
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‘east at him had stuck, he could 
not have presented a more appal- 
ling spectacle; how we ascended 
Knockatee, and inspected the Holy 
Loch and its rude shrine and ruder 
offerings; how we walked and 
rowed and sketched, and were 
happy in that glorious Kerry 
sunshine, will be known _here- 
after, perhaps, when A.’s private 
diary is published by Mr Black- 
wood, 


I return again to the letters. | 


‘5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Jan, 12 [1871]. 

“Carlyle has been angry too,— 
a strong Calvinism lies at the 
bottom of his nature. He knows 
perfectly that the life has gone 
out of modern Calvinistic theology, 
but he likes to see the shell of the 
flown bird still treated with rever- 
ence. ... B is vexed with 
me because I will not let him use 
‘Fraser’ to preach up toleration 
of Ritualism. I grow more and 
more intolerant of certain things ; 
and conscious humbug in religious 
matters is one of them.” 





[Froude delivered his closing ad- 
dress to the St Andrews students 
on 17th March 1871. The sub- 
ject was “Calvinism.” | 


‘5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
March 24 [1871]. 

“T enjoyed my trip exceedingly ; 
you were all very kind to me. I 
shall ever retain a grateful recol- 
lection of the St Andrews stu- 
dents, from whom alone I have 
yet received any public recogni- 
tion. . . . The Yankees have 
written to me about going out to 
lecture to them. I am strongly 
tempted ; but I could not tell the 
truth about Ireland without re- 
flecting in a good many ways on 
my own country. I don’t fancy 
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doing that, however justly, to 
amuse Jonathan. . . . I liked 
the notice in the ‘Scotsman’ very 
much. It is a paradox to say that 
old Calvinism was not doctrinal 
in the face of the Institute; but 
it is astonishing to find how little 
in ordinary life they talked or 
wrote about doctrine. The doc- 
trine was never more than the 
dress. The living creature was 
wholly moral and political, — so 
at least I think myself.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
June 8 [1871]. 

‘*T remain in office till Decem- 
ber, so by all means let me have 
the ‘Mary Stuart.’ I shall be ex- 
tremely interested in reading it. 

; I am working away at the 
Trish book, I found vast stores 
of material of a curious kind in 
Dublin ; and at any rate I hope to 
produce something readable. I 
fear, however, that it will not 
conduce to the agreeableness of 
my future visits to Celtic Ireland. 
lf G could have his way, there 
would be no Ireland but a Celtic 
one in a few years; but there are 
happy signs of approximation be- 
tween the Church and the Pres- 
byterians, which may be the be- 
ginning of a wholesome reaction. 
Protestants pulling together may 
still hold out, and even recover 
the reins,” 





‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Nov. 17 [1871]. 

“T am to continue editor after 
all. Dasent declines at the last 
moment, . . Driven out of 
Derreen, I am thinking of trying 
to get Garinish. Lord Dunraven 
is dead, and his successor does not 
care to keep it.” 


‘¢5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
April 11 [1871]. 


“ Don’t you think the introduc- 
tion into newspapers of remarks 
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upon our private affairs ought to 
be actionable? . . . I have 
changed my political mind about 
Dizzy, and shall be heartily glad 
of a laudatory article upon him if 
you care to write it.” 


** WESTCLIFF HovusE, RAMSGATE, 
Sep. 7 [1872]. 

“T sail in a fortnight [for the 
States], and I know not what I 
have before me. I go like an 
Arab of the desert: my hand will 
be against every man, and there- 
fore every man’s hand will be 
against me. Protestant and Catho- 
lic, English, English - Irish, and 
Celtic—my one hope will be, like 
St Paul’s, to fling in some word 
or words among them which will 
set them by the ears among them- 
selves. . . . I have been cruising 
with Lord Ducie in a big schooner. 
We were for several days in the 
Kenmare river, and I again walked 
over Knockatee, with Campbell of 
Isla for my companion—an ex- 
tremely interesting man. Derreen 
was beautiful as ever.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 15 [1873]. 
‘““My American experience has 
been more than interesting. They 
are good people—very unlike what 
I looked for.” 


[This year I find he was looking 
out for a country-house in Scot- 
land,—‘“‘ where we can have our 
three or four months of gypsy life 
like the Irish one. <A stream with 
trout and an odd salmon would 
add to the pleasure, or still better 
the sea or a salt-water loch.” But 
nothing came of it. | 


‘¢ ATHENEUM CLUB, 
(April 2 [1873]. 
“Some time ago you offered to 
do a panegyric on Dizzy. I de- 
clined, but I have come round to 


your way of thinking. I am one 
of the weak-minded beings who 
are carried away by the Conser- 
vative reaction. Rather, I see 
plainly that G is driving the 
ship into the breakers. . . I 
mentioned at a party of M.P.’s 
the other night that throughout 
human ‘history the great orators 
had been invariably proved wrong. 
There were shrieks of indignation ; 
but at last it was allowed that 
facts looked as if it were true. 
Will you write on Dizzy now ?— 
Ever yours, J. A. Froupe.” 





**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 

December 16 [1873]. 
“T am working hard to finish 
my Irish book, which I have grown 
to hate. It will make the poor 
Paddies hate me too, which I do 
not wish, as I cannot return the 
feeling. . . . Anyway, I am sat- 
isfied to feel that the great Revol- 
utionary wave has spent its force, 
and that the next fifty years will 
probably be more and more Con- 

servative.” 


[In the spring of 1874 a great 
calamity overtook Mr Froude. 
Mrs Froude died suddenly early in 
March. Sir James Stephen, writ- 
ing to me on April 1, informed me 
that he had been constantly with 
him since her death. “It is a 
terrible blow for him, poor fellow, 
and I think I am the only person 
(except Mr Carlyle) whom he has 
seen since it happened.” | 


‘¢5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
March 11 [1874]. 

“You will not expect me to 
say anything of what has befallen 
me. Rigid silence is my only 
present resource. . .. I am un- 
able just now to attend to the 
Magazine work. We go in a fort- 
night to Wales, to remain there 
till the end of the year.” 
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[Early next year Lord Carnarvon 
requested Mr Froude to visit 
South Africa, and ascertain the 
state of political feeling through- 
out the colony. He returned in 
December. | 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
December 24 [1875]. 

‘« A word of thanks for your note, 
though I am overwhelmed with 
business. Yes, I am at home 
again, after strange adventures. 
We know what we are, but we 
know not what we shall be. If 
anybody had told me two years 
ago that I should be leading an 
agitation within Cape Colony, I 
should have thought my informant 
delirious. And though the world 
cannot yet understand what has 
happened, I have picked the one 
Diamond out of the rubbish-heap, 
and brought it home with me. 
The Ministers have the appearance 
of victory, but we have the sub- 
stance. 

“Pray send your Essays. I 
shall delight in them. I have 
seen your hand from time to time 
in ‘Blackwood ’—specially in praise 
of Green’s book at my expense.! 
I will back my view to outlive 
Green’s ; though I haven’t had it, 
and don’t know what he says. 
My best regards to Mrs Skelton.— 
Yours most warmly, 

“J. A. FRoupe.” 


{In 1876 Mr Froude and Pro- 
fessor Huxley were appointed 
members of the Scottish Univer- 
sities Commission. For several 
years thereafter they paid fre- 
quent visits to Edinburgh,—Mr 
Froude being my guest at the 
Hermitage. Both of the English 
Commissioners were brilliant talk- 
ers, and the remembrance of these 
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Noctes Ambrosianz still lingers 
among us. 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
May 20 [1876]. 

“JT would not be an inconveni- 
ence to either of you for the world. 
And least of all think of inviting 
any one to meet me. An evening 
or two with you in your beautiful 
glen will be better than any quan- 
tity of idle dinner - party talk. 
Abana and Pharpar are not bet- 
ter than the waters of Israel or 
the murmur of Lothianburn.” 


‘¢5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
May 27 [1876]. 

“Some time ago, before I knew 
that I was to be a Commissioner, 
I promised Henry Bowie that I 
would open the annual course at 
the Philosophical Institution by 
a lecture upon landlords and land- 
ed property. I had been much 
interested by what Mr Smith had 
done at Scilly, and I wanted to 
show Radical Scotland how bene- 
ficent a fairy a landlord still might 
and may be, in spite of battues 
and Deer-Forests. It occurs to 
me that my being a University 
Commissioner may be inconsistent 
with my performing on platforms. 
Will you think this over?” 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
March 24 [1877]. 

“This accursed Turkish business 
is still in the air. I met Lord and 
Lady Derby last night. They lay 
the blame on Ignatieff. I suppose, 
in fact, that the Russians mean 
to go to war unless Europe will 
efficiently back them in controlling 
the Turkish Government; and that 
the object of all their diplomacy is 
to put them in the right before 
Europe, and England in the wrong. 
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A few weeks must end the un- 
certainty. When the roads in 
Bulgaria become practicable, the 
Russian army will either advance 
or show clearly that it does not 
mean to advance.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
March 29 [1877]. 

“T cannot make up my mind to 
go to P. It would be like 
being shut up in a cage with a 
benevolent white bear. . . . The 
Essays come out to-morrow.” 





**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Sept. 17 [1877]. 

“This Eastern business is very 
frightful, and will bring an ugly 
train of niischiefs behind it, worse 
than any which were anticipated. 
No European Government can 
allow Moslem fanaticism to come 
off completely victorious. The 
Turk, I fear, is like the Bull 
in a Spanish circus. However 
splendidly he fights, and how- 
ever many men and horses he 
kills, he is none the less finished 
off in the end by somebody. Pro- 
vidence, that ‘loves to disappoint 
the Devil,’ will probably bring 
one good out of it all—a reform 
of the Russian administration. 
That democracies should promote 
the wrong man to high place is 
natural enough; but there is no 
excuse for an autocrat.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
November 23 [1877]. 

‘‘T have never been in Scotland 
in mid-winter, and am curious to 
see what it is like. Curling is 
one of the Scotch mysteries in 
which I am still uninitiated, and 
I may have a chance of witnessing 
it. Also, there may be a wood- 
cock or woodcocks in your glen. 
But whether or no, there will be 
warm Scotch firesides and warm 
friends.” 
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‘5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
December 4 [1877]. 
‘* Anyway, pray order a frost. 
I have never seen Scotland in her 
snow drapery and icy jewels.” 


‘*5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
May 3 [1878]. 

“We will talk about Salcombe 
when we meet. Sea-bathing, sail- 
ing, and fishing will do more to 
set you up than the French doctors. 
What a nice temper we are all 
getting into, and how delightfully 
the cards are shuffled !—Bradlaugh 
and Liddon shaking hands on one 
side, and Lord Beaconsfield and 
General Cluseret on the other. I 
have letters from the latter (who 
is now in Turkey) on the text 
of ‘il faut humilier le Russie,’ 
which explains the tenderness with 
which the ‘General’ is treated in 
‘Lothair.’ . . . I am reading up 
Cesar and his times, with a view 
to writing a book about him. 
Imagine a few years hence fac- 
tion growing hot here ;—England 
governed by troops from India, 
with Mr Hardy for Sylla; and 
then, by-and-by, Chamberlain and 
Bright for Cinna and Marius !— 
one’s mouth waters at the pros- 
pect, and nothing less is foretold 
by hot correspondents of the Radi- 
cal papers. Seriously, I believe 
things will end quietly. The pros- 
pect on the Continent is so ugly 
on all sides that all the Powers 
are frightened at the look of it.” 


‘$5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 

eb. 7 [1878]. 

*‘T was at the club this evening, 
took up ‘Blackwood,’ as you re- 
commended, and found your kind 
handiwork. Of course it is yours— 
no one else would say such pretty 
things of me, or give Freeman 
a kick on my behalf. But I was 
more pleased with your evident 
liking for my poor little volume 
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of ‘Studies.’ It contains things 
which have been on my mind 
these thirty years, and could never 
get themselves uttered before. A 
‘Tory’! I don’t know what I 
am. Nobody rejoiced more than 
I did when the Tories came in, 
or wished them longer life. But 
they seem to me to be no wiser 
than their predecessors, and to 
be working steadily on the lines 
which will bring on the catas- 
trophe, which I fear as much as 
you. But what am I? and what 
do I know? I have lived long 
enough to distrust my own judg- 
ment beyond that of most reason- 
able men. I have been often 
wrong before, and I hope I am 
wrong now. And yet I hated the 
Crimean war, and I saw every 
one (a few years ago) come round 
to my old opinion. Now, the 
country seems to me to have been 
bitten by the same mad dog.” 


‘*§ ONSLOW GARDENS, 
April 29 [1878]. 

“T congratulate you... . The 
laurel is welcome when it comes ; 
and though, as with Cvsar, it 
serves sometimes to conceal the 
thin locks, which tell us that we 
are older than we were, it is ever- 
green, and defies age. I should 
like to hear a little more of you 
and of the Glen, where I have 
spent so many happy hours. How 
are you, and how is Mrs Skelton, 
and May, and Jim, and the little 
fellow with the round face?.. . 
You may have seen Freeman’s 
papers in the ‘Contemporary.’ 
The only answer which I shall 
make will be to republish my own 
articles with a few notes. .. . 
You will be glad to hear that he 
is changing his mind on the East- 
ern question. That J should be 
on the same side has satisfied him 
that he must be wrong.” 
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“5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
May 9 [1878]. 

“The political atmosphere has 
grown cooler. I wrote to my 
Russian friends to warn them 
that the Liberal party here was 
divided and powerless, and that 
they must not count on the 
slightest help from that quarter. 
. . . But I have got into Cesar, 
and think no more of this storm 
in a slop-basin.” 


“THE Mott, Sep. 19 [1878]. 

**'We have been very quiet ; a 
few visitors have looked in upon 
us, among them Bret Harte, who 
charmed us all; occasional yachts 
have come in with glimpses of 
the outside world; and as long 
as the weather allowed I had a 
trawler, which gave us an oc- 
casional sail and found us in fish ; 
but I cannot respond to your en- 
comiums on the season. August 
was wet and stormy ; the harvest 
was ruined; and an _ incessant 
heavy sea, rolling in from the 
south-west, interfered with our 
water amusements more than we 
could wish. But I have been 
very happy and very busy, . . 
steadily at work on Cesar. 
I can form no conjecture of what 
the world will say. I find the 
kite rises equally well whichever 
way the wind blows, if only there 
is enough of it. But, indeed, I 
shall have trod on nobody’s toes 
this time, unless it be a few Re- 
publican fanatics—modern Catos 
like Frank Newman.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 

December 27 [1878]. 

‘‘ My hearty thanks for your 
kind card of good wishes. We 
make many acquaintances as we 
grow old, but few or no new 
friends. Those that are left of 
the old ones we cling to closer 
than ever, and you and yours I 
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look upon as among the nearest 
now belonging to me. . . . I have 
taken to my skates again, and 
I should have enjoyed the change 
from the open winters which we 
have had so long if it was not 
that so many poor wretched crea- 
tures are starving, and that I 
have to drive twice a-week with 
Carlyle in a fly with wide open 
windows. The ten generations 
of his Annandale ancestors have 
given him a constitution as hard 
as granite. JDisraeli’s cards are 
still made of trumps. Even when 
his hand is bad he plays it so 
well that I admire his skill, 
though I disbelieve in his foreign 
politics. He is more popular 
than ever. You see how well the 
people like him, in the absence of 
all complaints against the Govern- 
ment, in the midst of so much 
suffering ; and after all I would 
sooner see him Minister than 


G 





‘5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
Feb. 6 [1879]. 

*‘T have been so busy up to 
this moment that I have not had 
time to read the ‘ Essays in Ro- 
mance’ as I wished to read them. 
Yesterday I spent a delightful 
evening with you over the Pre- 
lude and Martin Holdfast. The 
Prelude is quite excellent,—your 
own Hermitage, with the rocks 
and the trees and the ivy and 
the owls, and the cocks and hens. 
Can I ever forget poor blind 
Bellerophon—eating his soul—can 
I ever cease to feel for him? The 
picture made me long to be with 
you again. 

“Martin Holdfast I of course 
remembered ; but in the new good 
type it was fresh and young 
again. ... 

‘‘Those old times in Johnny 
Parker’s room are wae to think 
on—so many dead and gone ;— 
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Whyte-Melville went the last, and 
how characteristically! The rest 
of us will soon be over-ripened 
fruit; but what is the use of 
complaining? We must go on 
and defy the Devil as long as we 
Whether 
we shall have any more of that 
work beyond remains to be seen, 

“Tulloch takes ‘ Fraser’—what 
will O say to this? I had 
an odd dream about Tulloch last 
night. I heard him say, with one 
of his jolly laughs, that his breeks 
were bigger than mine, May it 
prove prophetic ! [ would 
not have given it up had you and 
Melville and Lawrence even been 
willing and able to help. 

‘“‘¢ Cesar’ is in the press. I be- 
lieve it is the best book which I 
have ever written. But how can 
I know? You say so truly that as 
we grow old we hold our con- 





victions conditionally, and lose 
the confidence with which we 
stept out when we knew less 
and felt more. 

“T will write to you again 


when I have finished the Essays. 
My warmest regards to Mrs Skel- 
ton and the Boys and the little 
bright May.—Yours most truly, 


“J. A. FRouDE.” 
**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
June 2 [1879]. 


*T have been building a large 
boat, and we could have some sails, 
and forget that we are literary 
mortals, subject to wrath and the 
‘Saturday Review.’ I begin to 
think it is my fate to fly my kite 
against the wind. If by any 
chance the wind came favourable 
I should fall collapsed. Has 
Tulloch tempted you back to 
‘ Fraser ’?” 

**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
July 28 [1879]. 

“T am tired out with work and 

want of sleep. The salt water 
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will set me up again. The ‘Short 
Studies’ have done better than I 
had expected ; a large edition is 
sold, and another is coming. But 
my poor Divus Cesar falls flat : 
nobody cares about it.” 


[We were at The Molt this Au- 
gust,—a place almost as lovely and 
romantic as Derreen. Then we 
went to North Devon. | 


‘‘THE Mout, SALCOMBE, 
September 2 [1879]. 

“Tam glad you have seen Clo- 
velly and the Hobby. I, as 
South Devon born, am fondest of 
our own coast; but I like the 
north of the county next best to 
my own side, as I like Yankees 
next best to Englishmen... . I 
have promised Morley an article on 
South Africa. It seemed easy at 
a distance. Now that the time 
has come to write it, I am like a 
pump which can draw no water. 
It is painfully brought home to 
me that as we grow old, the soil 
will not bear as it did.” 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 

December 5 [1879]. 
“The world has nibbled at my 
Railway Siding like minnows round 
a worm, as if they were afraid 
there was a hook inside of some 
kind. Francis Newman seems 
morally shocked at my pretending 
to believe in a day of judgment. 
It was just a fancy that came into 
my head; part of it was a real 
dream. . . . There should be cock 
and wild-duck in your glen, though 
you don’t mention them. I havea 
fine preserve of sparrows under my 
window. A London sparrow, if he 
is aware of his advantages, should 
know that he is on the whole the 

best off of all mortal beings.” 


[Of one subject even Mr Freeman 
would have been forced to admit 
VOL. CLVI.—NO. DCCCCL. 
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that the historian of the Reforma- 
tion was a master. Froude was a 
born sailor, and could manage a 
yacht or yawl in the ugliest sea as 
if he had been bred to the business, 
So he was quick to detect any slip 
that his friends, who were less ex- 
pert, might make. The workman- 
ship of “Crookit Meg,” he was 
pleased to say, was as good as 
could be—with one exception. 
“Tf you mean to take us to sea in 
this questionable little vessel, you 
must have your sea-dialect looked 
over. The main sheet is a rope, 
not a sail. The jib is ‘loosed’ 
when you get under weigh, and is 
the first sail taken in when you are 
coming to your moorings” (Jan- 
uary 30, 1880). The next letter 
refers to a proposal to republish 
‘The Nemesis of Faith,’ which 
(happily it may be) came to noth- 
ing. The ‘ Nemesis’ as a psycho- 
logical study is extremely interest- 
ing; but it does not reach the 
high-water mark of his more 
mature work. | 


**5 ONSLOW GARDENS, 
March 19 [1880]. 

“My pEAR SKELTON, — Your 
letter encourages a half-formed 
purpose to ripen into Act. It 
seems that there is a demand for 
the poor ‘ Nemesis.’ The Longmans 
apply for leave to bring out a new 
edition of it. As yet I have said 
No,—but why may I not change 
it to Yes, and show the world for 
what slight cause they expelled 
from Oxford and half ruined the 
now visibly innocent author of the 
thing. 

“JT am hard at work on Carlyle’s 
Life. As soon as the leaves are on 
the trees, I must make a little tour 
about Dumfriesshire — chiefly in 
Annandale — looking at places 
where ©. lived and Irving lived. 
Don’t you think that you might 
meet me at Carlisle or Moffat, and 

3E 
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that we might do the investigation 
together? If the Annandale dia- 
lect is what it was sixty years ago, 
I may want a construe now and 
then. Three days would exhaust 
it all; and if the Howards are at 
Naworth Castle, as they perhaps 
will be, we could give another day 
or two to that. 

“T take M to Paris next 
Saturday ; we shall stay a week. 
As to the elections, I had meant 
to vote for Brown, a Conservative, 
but a stanch Colonist, who shares 
my views on that subject. But 
as he must support the Colonial 
Office about the South African 
policy, and as I cannot induce 
Beach to do as I think he ought, 
I shall not vote at all. 

“T do not love Beaconsfield ; 
but I love Gladstone less.—Ever 
warmly yours, J. A. FROUDE. 





“T have a charming little cutter 
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—13 tons——building at Salcombe, 
We count on you and Mrs Skelton 
coming,” 


Here in the meantime I must 
pause. The fifteen years that 
followed were not the least event- 
ful in Mr Froude’s career; and 
the letters belonging to them are 
(to say the least) as direct and 
graphic as any of the earlier. 
Sir George Trevelyan remarked at 
Dundee the other day that Mr 
Froude had “ a personal charm and 
a personal force which was above 
anything that he put on paper.” 
The personal charm and the per- 
sonal force were unquestionably 
very great ; but I would have been 
inclined to say that they were 
reflected with quite exceptional 
felicity and faithfulness in his 
familiar ‘Studies,’ and, still more 
so, in his familiar letters. 

JoHN SKELTON. 
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CELIBACY AND THE STRUGGLE TO GET ON. 


Tue end-of-the-century young 
man is on his trial. The lady 
novelist is his judge, and the jury, 
packed largely with New Women, 
will have little hesitation in find- 
ing him guilty. Manifold are his 
crimes, if but the half one hears 
be true. He is selfish, luxurious, 
effeminate, and vicious. He has 
no pluck, The modern analytical 
spirit has so paralysed his natural 
impulses that he cannot make up 
his mind to propose. He tyran- 
nises abominably over poor, weak, 
defenceless woman. He is over- 
fond of his club. To sum up, he 
is a worthless and somewhat dis- 
gusting creature, and Woman — 
the New Woman — rebelling 
against her natural instincts, will 
no more seek intercourse with 
him, but rather shrink from him 
with aversion and loathing. 

The indictment is a heavy one, 
and it is variously framed. It is 
chiefly contained in the works of 
the new female school of physio- 
logico - psychological fiction, with 
which novel-readers are becoming 
so unpleasantly familiar. The neu- 
rotic story has long since sup- 
planted the erotic. We are forced 
now to read of heredity and path- 
ology, of diseased babies, and 
of anemic, morbidly introspective 
damsels full of self-torturings and 
soul-questionings. Formerly the 
French and Scandinavian novelists, 
with their numerous male imita- 
tors, had this field to themselves, 
but now the ‘‘ monstrous regiment 
of women,” who have carried by 
storm so many man- garrisoned 
citadels, have invaded the domain 
of pathological story-telling. And, 
strange as it seems, the novel- 
reading public, or at any rate the 
female section of it, seems to prefer 





perusing these tales to any others. 
If in the process they devour much 
garbage and more bad grammar, it 
still seems to suit their mental 
tastes and digestions. 
** Ah, why is each ‘ passing depression’ 
Of stories that gloomily bore 
Received as the subtle expression 
Of almost unspeakable lore ? 
In the dreary, the grubby, the grimy, 
Say, why do our women delight, 
And wherefore so constantly ply me 
With Ships in the Night?” 


So sings Mr Andrew Lang, not 
without cause. But for the mul- 
titude of feminine readers, much 
of our popular modern “litera- 
ture” would find its proper haven 
of rest in the waste-paper basket. 


** And why ladies read what they do 
read 
Is a thing that no man may explain, 
And if any one asks for a true rede, 
He asketh in vain.” 


As these highly seasoned stories are 
presumably written with a lofty 
moral purpose, one is forcibly re- 
minded of Swift’s epigram, that 
“nice persons are persons of 
nasty ideas.” They are written 
by ladies for ladies, and pater- 
familias will be wise if, before 
taking one of them up, he first as- 
certains from his daughters whether 
it is fit for him to read. As a 
rule, he is so much more easily 
shocked than they. Besides, his 
ears may tingle and his feelings 
be harrowed when he finds what 
nasty things the lady novelist has 
been saying about him and his 
unregenerate male compeers. Ac- 
cording to her, Man is a vile, 
degraded being, diseased dnd en- 
feebled, as a rule, both in mind 
and body, and in every respect 
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thoroughly objectionable. No de- 
cent-minded girl ought to touch 
him with a barge-pole. The ladies 
have picked and pulled his char- 
acter to pieces till he has not a 
rag of reputation left, and he 
stands naked, so to speak, yet, 
I regret to say, not ashamed. 
His most truculent critic, as every 
one knows, is Mrs Sarah Grand, 
though Mr Grant Allen has re- 
cently added that shrill vow cla- 
mantium of his to the feminine 
clamour against the wickedness of 
his sex.1 Mrs Grand gave us a 
taste of her quality in ‘The 
Heavenly Twins,’ but she has 
since greatly improved on that pe- 
culiar performance. The modern 
Caliban, the Man of the Moment, 
finds his ugly lineaments vividly 
portrayed by her with a hand that 
does not spare. She has ruth- 
lessly torn aside the veil which 
hitherto shrouded his iniquities, 
and he stands revealed, like Mo- 
kanna, in his utter repulsiveness. 


‘¢* Here—judge if Hell, with all its 
power to damn, 

Can add one curse to the foul thing I 
am !’ 

He raised the veil—the maid turned 

slowly round ; 

Looked at him—shrieked—and sunk 
upon the ground !” 


The modern woman shrieks, like 
Zelica, on beholding the monster 
(was there a Shrieking Sisterhood 
even in those days, I wonder ?), and 
probably joins the Pioneer Club. 
A volume might be filled with 
the flowers of Mrs Grand’s vitu- 
perative rhetoric, but I cannot 
refrain from culling a few of her 
choicer and more recent speci- 
mens. “ Man,” she tells us, ‘has 
shrunk to his true proportions” in 
the eyes of the ladies. What those 
proportions may be the shrinking 
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male creature shudders to contem- 
plate. Probably they are very in- 
significant. It is, however, con- 
soling to know that, while men 
have been thus shrinking to their 
true proportions, the ladies are 
“ expanding to theirs ”—swhaudi, 
I imagine, in their own eyes also. 
For we are told with refreshing 
frankness that, in spite of the 
decay of male manners and morals, 
**the manners of the New Woman 
are perfect.” I would we could 
say the same of her literary style! 
To the just modern girl thus made 
perfect in manners “ the man of 
the moment is not of much ac- 
count.” <A strong dislike for him 
is arising in her mind. She makes 
merry over him, and thinks him 
“a subject both for contempt and 
pity.” For is he not “a skulking 
creature ” — indolent, feeble, and 
nerveless? Does he not lie long 
abed, while the New Woman is 
up and doing? Does he not “ grow 
ever more effeminate”? Small 
wonder, then, that to the New 
Woman “he appears a common 
creature, of no ideals, deficient in 
breadth and depth, and only of a 
boundless assurance.” Only when 
he appears as a suitor, or “ candi- 
date for marriage,” does he cease 
to puff himself out and comport 
himself with proper humility. 
And we may be quite sure that 
the girl of the period will not 
accept him unless he can show 
a certificate—medical or otherwise 
—of a blameless life, from which 
one gathers that the world must 
be getting in a parlous state. For 
if, as it seems, man is almost uni- 
formly vicious, and woman will 
only wed such as have no “horrid 
past,” the human race must be in 
some danger of final extinction. 
Perhaps in view of its widespread 





1 See ‘The Humanitarian’ for September, and ‘The North American Review’ 
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corruption this is a consummation 
more to be desired than dreaded. 
If I mistake not, there exists al- 
ready in Russia a religious sect 
which is putting these principles 
into practice. Similarly our noble 
British Pioneers declare that Man, 
a necessary evil, is to be no longer 
flattered but fought — a policy 
which should delight the shade 
of Malthus. Probably, however, 
Nature, even though the New 
Woman expel her with a pitch- 
fork, will speedily return and as- 
sert herself. 

One feels tempted to ask what 
is Mrs Grand’s warrant for the as- 
sertion that men “ grow ever more 
effeminate,” and that idleness and 
luxury are making them flabby ? 
From the physical point of view 
the evidence all points in the 
contrary direction. The records 
of athleticism, so far as they can 
be taken as a guide, seem to 
prove that man is improving 
rather than degenerating. The 
spirit of adventure is as rife as 
ever, though the field for its 
exercise of necessity becomes more 
limited. Even your young Guards- 
man, who is usually represented as 
the type of all that is lazy and dis- 
solute, is not behindhand in volun- 
teering for a Soudan or Nile cam- 
paign whenever he gets the chance. 
Men are as ready as ever to risk 
their lives in distant travel and 
exploration, if only for amuse- 
ment, In the Alps, the Caucasus, 
the Andes, and the Himalayas, 
peaks are scaled and climbing 
feats performed which twenty 
years ago would have _ been 
deemed impossible. I do not say 
that all these things are wise or 
admirable ; but at least they are 
evidence of latent energy that 
must have an outlet somehow, of 
steam that must find its vent 
somewhere. When we come to 
the moral sphere one is on less 
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sure ground. Here we are forced 
to descend to generalities, and in 
this field one is necessarily some- 
what at a disadvantage when argu- 
ing with a lady. No doubt we are 
less impulsive in these ratiocina- 
tive days ; but, speaking generally, 
I should say there is more serious 
purpose in men’s lives than for- 
merly, and also a greater desire 
to do some good in the world. 
If there is less plain living, there 
is also more high thinking. It 
would be strange were it other- 
wise in our altruistic age, when 
the worship of humanity in one 
form or another is so prevalent. 

Of course, as I have said, all 
this cannot be proved. I am 
merely stating my views in oppo- 
sition to those of the lady novelists 
concerning the moral degradation 
of the masculine creature. Hap- 
pily, however, his feminine censors 
do not leave him without hope of 
consolation in the future. Fallen 
as the big baby Man is, Woman— 
the New Woman—“ holds out a 
strong hand to the child-man, and 
insists, but with infinite tenderness 
and pity, upon helping him up.” 
Our feelings in return, Mrs Grand 
may rest assured, will be those of 
unutterable regard and gratitude. 
From our clubs, from the moral 
gutters where we lie wallowing, 
we will stretch forth our hands to 
meet those of the lady novelist and 
her angel helpmates. With “ in- 
finite tenderness” will we welcome 
their clasp, and when they have 
assisted us to rise and set us on 
our legs again—why, words fail to 
express the emotions we shall ex- 
perience then. 

Now all this, with much more 
to the same effect, is of course in- 
tensely comical, and none the less 
so because the humour is so ob- 
viously unconscious. The question 
naturally suggests itself, however, 
Why is the “trumpet of sexual 
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revolt ” being blown so shrilly and 
continuously? What is all the 
pother about? Does it represent 
any real feeling or want, or is it 
merely one of those passing dust- 
storms which sweep periodically 
across the barren wilderness of 
magazine and newspaper contro- 
versy? According to one lady 
critic ! there is nothing new in the 
Woman Question, which existed 
as far back as the days of King 
Charles the Second. It is the 
same old trumpet that is being 
blown, only different performers 
are exercising their lungs upon it. 
In other words, the New Woman 
is no more of a novelty than, let 
us say, Mrs Humphry Ward’s 
new theological ideas. This is 
quite possible, though I cannot 
help thinking that woman’s rebel- 
lion in its latest form springs from 
the altered conditions of contem- 
porary social existence. If “the 
sex” are going on strike there is a 
reason for it. I may be wrong, 
but I suspect that the movement 
arises in the main from the celibate 
tendencies of modern mankind. 
What is called the Sex Problem, 
or the Woman Question, resolves 
itself largely into the question of 
marriage. In the words of Mrs 
Grand, “the Woman Question is 
the Marriage Question.” To speak 
plainly, man’s chief crime in the 
average woman’s eyes is that ‘he 
does not marry her. This is the 
head and front of his offending, 
though, as we have seen, many 
other crimes are laid at his door. 
Herein we have the real origin of 
the revolt of the daughters, as the 
perfectly natural demand of the 
girls for rather more liberty is 
somewhat unreasonably called. 
Matrimony has ceased to be the 
sole aim and end of women’s lives, 
In not a few cases it is not an aim 
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at all. Many women are unable, 
and some have no desire, to marry. 
This being so, small blame to them 
if they are rebelling against the 
tyranny of the chaperon, who not 
unfrequently is more youthful than 
her charges both in years and dis- 
cretion. No wonder that they are 
calling out for latch-keys, Wander- 
jahre, rational bicycling costumes, 
new religions, boxes at the music- 
halls, and a variety of other hither- 
to forbidden joys and privileges. 
They ask to be allowed suflicient 
freedom to follow their bent, to de- 
velop their own personalities and 
talents, so that when man comes 
up humbly and submissively as a 
** candidate for marriage ” they may 
be free to take him or leave him 
just as they please. If, as is highly 
probable, he does not come at all, 
they will be perfectly well able to 
get along without him. Nobody 
now thinks that a woman has ne- 
cessarily missed her mark in life 
merely because she never marries. 
In the days that are to be, let us 
hope, the girl of the moment, if 
Mrs Grand will permit me to coin 
the phrase, will never be tempted 
to make a loveless match merely to 
secure emancipation from burden- 
some home restraints. 

All this, in my humble opinion, 
is quite as it should be. In fact 
it would seem to be the inevitable 
outcome of our altered social con- 
ditions, now that marriage is so 
notably on the decline. And one 
may well hold these views without 
committing oneself to approval of 
the ravings of the New Woman or 
the prancing of the over-advanced 
girl. I donot know whether Mrs 
Grand means to give us an accurate 
description of the chaste and deli- 
cate communings of the modern 
maiden who, we are told, says in 
her heart, “Don’t offer me the 





1 Mrs Gosse in the ‘ New Review.’ 
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mutilated remains of a man,” or, 
‘“‘T shall never marry unless I can 
find a man of honour with no 
horrid past.” If, however, such a 
maiden exists, I fancy that in the 
majority of cases she will be spared 
the pain of refusing her unwelcome 
suitor. In the words of the old 
song, slightly altered, 





? 


‘¢ Nobody asked you, Miss,’ he said.” 


In future times, perhaps, the bash- 
ful girl of the period will come for- 
ward herself as a “candidate for 
marriage”; but at present, in flat 
contradiction of the French pro- 
verb, man no longer proposes. 
Many and varied are the reasons 
given for his remissness. The sub- 
ject has been frequently ventilated, 
and, ‘Why men don’t marry” has 
more than once formed the theme 
of a copious newspaper correspon- 
dence. Some attribute it to the 
selfishness and luxury of the 
“skulking” male creature ; others 
to his shilly-shally and want of 
pluck ; others, again, lay the blame 
on those odious clubs. One brutal 
person of my acquaintance says it 
is all the fault of the modern girl, 
who has such expensive and lux- 
urious habits; but then I do not 
hesitate to characterise him as a 
“man of the moment” of the 
worst possible description! Mr 
Grant Allen in his ‘ Post-Prandial 
Philosophy’ disagrees with them 
all. He thinks that in most 
things the modern young man is 
an improvement on his progeni- 
tors, but he nevertheless discerns 
in him a distinct and disastrous 
weakening of the matrimonial im- 
pulse. He attributes the present 
crisis in the English marriage- 
market to the cumulative effect of 
nervous over-excitement, conse- 
quent upon the wear and tear of 
modern existence. Z'ot homines 
quot sententie; no two people can 
agree as to the cause ; only the dis- 
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tressing fact remains, patent to 
all mothers of marriageable girls. 
The decline of marriage is, in fact, 
a new social phenomenon that has 
to be reckoned with and, if possible, 
explained. 

For my own part, I doubt 
whether any of these things have 
much to do with the celibate ten- 
dencies of the latter-day male. 
They are very possibly contribu- 
tory causes, though I cannot but 
think that their influence is greatly 
exaggerated. The real reason must 
be sought in the bad times, in the 
gloom and uncertainty of the pre- 
sent business outlook. I do not 
believe that the men of our day 
are any more misogamists than 
their forefathers. They are not so 
romantic, perhaps, for they have 
lost most of their illusions ; but 
their instincts are no less sound 
and healthy. They remain bache- 
lors, not because they are selfish 
and vicious, but because they can- 
not afford the luxury of a wife. 
Of my own rich or well-to-do 
friends by far the larger propor- 
tion are married, which would 
seem to point to the permanence 
of the matrimonial impulses, so 
long as the means for satisfying 
them exist. For most of the others 
a state of single blessedness is a 
matter of dire necessity, or at any 
rate of ordinary prudence. Never 
was a living so difficult to make 
as now; never, from a monetary 
point of view, was the prospect 
more cheerless. Never was there 
so much distress in the upper 
classes, or so many families among 
the multitude of the outwardly 
well-to-do struggling to make both 
ends meet. Mrs Grand is very 
severe on the idleness and luxury 
of the “man of the moment,” as 
she calls him. Is she merely in- 
dulging in a journalistic scream, 
or does she really think that her 
effeminate slug-abed is fairly re- 
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presentative of the modern male? 
Does she know nothing of the daily 
wear and tear, the mental strain 
and worry, of commercial and pro- 
fessional life? For myself, I con- 
fess that, viewing humanity as a 
whole, the follies of the idle few 
bulk far less largely on my imagi- 
nation than do the pluck and per- 
severance of that greater number 
of men who in these times are 
bravely fighting a losing battle 
against adverse circumstances. 
Mrs Grand suggests that the al- 
ternative of work or starvation 
should be offered to the lazy and 
luxurious. The pity of it is that 
for not a few people nowadays it is 
a case of work plus starvation—or 
something like it. I am in the 
City myself, and, though in such 
matters it is obviously impossible 
to descend to details, I know some- 
thing of the silent tragedies that 
are daily being enacted in our* 
midst. I say “silent,” because not 
the least cruel of the hardships of 
genteel poverty is its obligation to 
mask its sufferings. The lower- 
class working man, who cries out 
loudest, is less to be pitied, for his 
wages have risen during the last 
few years coincidently with a gene- 
ral fall in prices. The upper- and 
middle-class bread-winner, on the 
other hand, finds the sources of 
his income gradually diminishing, 
while, if he has children to feed 
and clothe and educate, retrench- 
ment is practically impossible. 
The present state of affairs all the 
world over is surely calculated to 
make thoughtful men pause before 
they undertake the responsibilities 
of marriage, unless they possess a 
good and fairly assured income. 
Nor is it easy to discern signs of 
permanent improvement, and the 
bachelor with only a few hundreds 
a-year of his own may well be ex- 
cused if, seeing the dangers and 
pitfalls in his path, he prefers to 








encounter them unencumbered. 
His critics may ascribe his conduct 
in this matter to the feebleness and 
flabbiness which are said to be his 
most prominent characteristics. It 
all depends upon the point of view. 
To me it seems that he is only dis- 
playing common prudence and the 
discretion which, in matters matri- 
monial at any rate, is certainly the 
better part of valour. 

It will be argued, no doubt, 
that all this is stale pessimism ; 
that the same has been said many 
times before ; that things are no 
worse than formerly, and_ will 
right themselves ere long. I sin- 
cerely hope they will, though I 
have my doubts about it. To 
make the matter clearer, I pro- 
pose to set forth a few of the 
reasons that lead me to believe 
that the present times are quite 
exceptionally bad, and also that 
our generation is not likely to see 
the prosperous days our fathers 
enjoyed. And, lest I should seem 
to be generalising overmuch, I 
propose to examine the point 
somewhat in detail, dealing more 
especially with one or two rep- 
resentative professions and occu- 
pations of the upper and upper- 
middle classes. I shall endeavour 
to look at the facts as they are, 
or at any rate as they appear to 
me, for unfortunately I am _ not 
gifted with the ostrich’s happy 
faculty of hiding his head from 
things he does not wish to see. 
It is always best to know the 
truth, even though it be un- 
pleasant. 

Let us begin with the legal 
profession, confining our attention 
for the present to the Bar, which 
seems still to be regarded as the 
natural career for youths of good 
abilities who are not destined for 
the Church or either of the Ser- 
vices. Personally I always assume 
that every University graduate I 
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meet is a barrister until I hear 
the contrary. At present the 
members of the various Inns of 
Court number over seven thou- 
sand. Of these many, no doubt, 
are barristers in name only, for 
the Bar is something more than 
a mere profession or means of 
livelihood. It is also the favourite 
pseudo-occupation of the dilettante 
who dislikes real work, but thinks 
that “every man ought to do 
something, don’t you know?” Be- 
yond question, therefore, the Bar 
contains more ornamental mem- 
bers than any other profession. 
But it is equally certain that 
there is not work to occupy half 
even of those who take it up 
seriously. I have never quite 
understood why the career of a 
barrister is so specially attractive, 
or for what occult reason a wig 
and gown are supposed to confer 
social status on the fortunate 
owner. It seems incomprehen- 
sible that people should keep 
crowding into a profession which, 
if we are to judge from the aver- 
age earnings of its members, is cer- 
tainly the least remunerative in 
the world. Many fond fathers of 
fairly talented boys still hug the 
delusion that by sending them to 
the Bar they are opening to them 
the most promising avenue to- 
wards a successful career. They 
imagine that, even without in- 
terest, their abilities are sure to 
win them, if not fame, at least 
a suflicient competence. Alas! 
there are so many clever people 
about nowadays! We are all 
educated up to such a high level 
of mediocrity, and our intellectual 
stature is so uniform, that pre- 
eminence is doubly difficult to 
attain. There is much work to be 
done, but far too many to do it. 
The harvest is there to be gathered 
in, but among the multitude of 
reapers many must come short. 
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Young Briefless may think him- 
self fortunate if, after five or ten 
years’ hard work, he is earning 
as much as the head-gamekeeper 
or the family butler. Meanwhile 
he will very likely have the morti- 
fication of seeing other men, in- 
tellectually his inferiors, making 
comfortable incomes almost from 
the start. As a legal friend once 
remarked to me, “ The really try- 
ing thing is, not so much the good 
men who fail to get on, but the 
awful duffers who do.” It is a 
great mistake to suppose that a 
colossal intellect is necessary for 
legal advancement. A hard head 
and a strong stomach are far more 
essential qualifications, though, of 
course, good backing is the one 
thing needful. A recent writer 
declares that the “ qualities which 
ensure a successful bagman” are 
in these days no less valuable 
at the Bar. This sounds a trifle 
strong, but certain it is that 
modest and retiring talent stands 
a poor chance against “ push” and 
blatant self-assertiveness. 
Everybody is agreed that the 
Bar stands not where it did as a 
money-making occupation. . Com- 
plaints are rife of the falling-off of 
work, and men who not so long 
ago were making their thousand 
a-year, or thereabouts, are now 
earning barely the half. For the 
decline in legal business the rea- 
sons are neither few nor far to seek. 
Our old friends, hard times and 
trade depression, are of course 
largely responsible. Overcrowding 
and consequent competition and 
the scaling down of fees are scarce- 
ly less obvious causes. Nor has 
the aggregate of legal work in- 
creased relatively to the number of 
lawyers who seek to obtain it. 
Indeed, if figures are to be trusted, 
it would seem doubtful if it has 
increased at all. From statistics 
recently published, it appears that 
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the number of lawyers in England 
and Scotland has augmented about 
forty per cent during the last 
twenty-five years. Meanwhile, in 
spite of more than a proportional 
growth in the population, the 
volume of litigation has remained 
almost stationary. Educated 
people think twice before going to 
law nowadays, and no wonder. Of 
course there is a great deal of work 
quite apart from litigation; but 
legislation has greatly simplified 
procedure and other matters during 
recent years, and the process is 
likely to extend further. The sol- 
icitor can now dispense with the 
barrister’s services in many cases 
where they would formerly have 
been indispensable. Another point 
which should be noted is the grad- 
ual breaking down of those barriers 
between the two branches of the 
law which. have been set up by 
etiquette and the unwritten rules 
of the profession. One by one 
they are giving way before the 
pressure of an ever -augmenting 
competition, so that many barris- 
ters now think that the inevitable 
outcome is the amalgamation of 
the two branches of the profession. 
The middleman has a natural ten- 
dency to disappear in these days of 
diminishing profits, and the law 
will probably have to follow the 
example set by trade in this re- 
spect. Indeed, the change would 
almost seem to be taking place 
already. The old idea of marrying 
a solicitor’s daughter is out of date ; 
but the sons and brothers of law- 
yers are often called to the Bar to 
co-operate with their relations, and 
these snug little family parties are 
in many cases partnerships in 
everything but name. Barrister 
and solicitor are thus “tied” one 
to the other as effectually as are 
brewer and publican. 

Perhaps the most serious thing 
for the Bar nowadays is the grad- 
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ual but persistent decline in its 
commercial work. Business men 
are learning to settle their disputes 
among themselves. They dread 
the worry, the delay, the expense, 
and the uncertainty of the law 
courts, and will sacrifice a great 


deal sooner than face them. They 
are conscious also of the extra- 
ordinary ignorance of business 
principles which exists both 


among barristers and judges ; and, 
whether rightly or wrongly, they 
do not always feel sure of securing 
an entirely unprejudiced hearing. 
The prejudice may be unconscious, 
but it undoubtedly exists. Both 
Bench and Bar are far too prone 
to profess a holy and undiscrimin- 
ating horror of the City and its 
ways, which, knowing as I do 
something both of business and 
the law, I can only ascribe to want 
of knowledge. Lastly, the Cit 

man stands in great fear of the 
insults to which litigants are ex- 
posed at the hands of cross-examin- 
ing counsel, Plaintiff, for instance, 
may think that he has a just cause 
of action against defendant for a 
debt owing to him from the latter. 
He considers it both irrelevant and 
disagreeable to be asked whether 
it is not a fact that he had an 
affair with a certain lady twenty 
years previously. My readers will 
remember what a storm of popular 
indignation was evoked by the 
questions asked in cross-examina- 
tion by Sir Charles Russell during 
the “nobly conducted” Osborne 
case, and how it found vent in a 
correspondence in the ‘ Times’ that 
lasted for about three months. 
Beyond doubt the forensic bully 
has much to answer for in the way 
of discouraging litigation. 

The above are some of the rea- 
sons which lead one irresistibly to 
the conclusion that the Bar does 
not now, and never can, afford work 
for the multitudes who seek admis- 
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sion within it. There are many 
other causes, no doubt, but space 
would fail me were I to enter into 
the subject more fully. One thing, 
however, is certain, and that is, 
that the business world has largely 
learned to dispense with litigation ; 
nor is it ever likely to revert to the 
old methods as before. The liti- 
gious instinct is chiefly prominent 
among the inferior races, and 
the advance of civilisation surely 
promotes its decay. Hindoos, 
Chinese, and other Orientals de- 
light in lawsuits, but the Western 
merchant fights shy of them. 
This probably accounts in a great 
measure for the frequent com- 
plaints one hears concerning the 
decline in the quality as well as 
quantity of legal work. Instead 
of big commercial cases, where the 
parties are rich and the fees cor- 
respondingly high, common law- 
yers, at any rate, are now mostly 
occupied with libel and running- 
down actions, breach of promise 
suits, and the like. The better 
class of business goes to the 
Chancery side, which on the whole 
has less cause to complain. 

One advantage barristers pos- 
sess to console them in part for 
their enforced idleness. They run 
no risks; there are no bad debts 
beyond those guineas sometimes 
withheld by the solicitor. They 
need have no presentiments of im- 
pending disaster, no fears of fin- 
ancial crises to haunt their dreams. 
Far otherwise is it with that 
larger world east of Temple Bar, 
whose position and prospects we 
will now proceed to discuss. 

The City is not happy. It is 
sighing over the good old times 
that are gone, when the avenues 
of commerce were not choked with 
mobs of competitors, when business 
was brisk and profits were large. 
It is looking forward anxiously to 
the long-expected revival which is 
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so long in putting in an appear- 
ance. Meanwhile trade is lan- 
guishing, owing to the general 
distrust and uncertainty. Com- 
modities are desperately low, and 
prices still trend downwards. 
Many of our industries are in a 
critical state, and the despondency 
of agriculture is deepening into 
despair. Signs of improvement 
are happily visible here and there, 
but their effect on trade in general 
is as yet scarcely perceptible. 
The acute stage of the financial 
crisis has, let us hope, finally dis- 
appeared, but in its stead dulness 
reigns supreme. All these ad- 
verse influences naturally make 
themselves felt through every 
branch of trade in the City, but 
nowhere more than in the Stock 
Exchange. I mention the Stock 
Exchange in particular, firstly, 
because it is always well to speak 
of what one knows, and also be- 
cause the state of business in 
Capel Court is considered by many 
people to be a fair index or bar- 
ometer of commercial prosperity 
all over the country. The Stock 
Exchange probably suffers more 
acutely during the bad times than 
any other business or profession. 
Trade there is sometimes exceed- 
ingly brisk and remunerative ; but 
it also has an unpleasant way of 
suddenly and completely dying 
away, and then losses and bad 
debts too often take the place of 
handsome profits. The latter are, 
in any but exceptionally good 
times, quite disproportionate to 
the magnitude of the risks in- 
curred, the bulk of the business 
being, as everybody knows, purely 
speculative. At present specula- 
tion is almost non-existent. It is 
not for want of capital, for money 
is piling up until men are at their 
wits’ end to know what to do 
with it, but confidence is lacking. 
Brokers and dealers will have to 
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wait until the prevailing distrust 
has passed away, or, as some cyni- 
cally express it, until a new crop 
of fools arises with money in their 
pockets to lose. 

Unfortunately the members of 
the “House” have earned, not 
altogether unjustly, a character for 
extravagance and improvidence ; 
and a prolonged period of depres- 
sion like the present puts a severe 
strain upon their resources. It is 
possible—though I doubt it—that 
similarly gloomy periods have been 
experienced before; but in those 
days there were less than half the 
number of men engaged in scram- 
bling for such business as was offer- 
ing, and competition had not here, 
as everywhere else, cut profits down 
to a minimum. At present the 
“House” contains little short of 
four thousand members, besides a 
considerable number of clerks who 
have a share in their employers’ 
profits. Nearly all of these are 
actually engaged in business. Un- 
like the Bar, the Stock Exchange 
does not contain a host of idle 
supernumeraries in its ranks, for it 
has not yet come to be regarded as 
an ornamental occupation. At the 
same time it has, I regret to say, 
immensely increased in popularity 
during the last few years, and, if 
not ornamental, it is growing peril- 
ously fashionable. Its personnel, 
or perhaps one ought to say, its 
social status, has greatly improved 
of late, while the incomes of its 
members have steadily declined. 
About five years ago there was 
quite a rush of gilded youth within 
the portals of Capel Court. Nearly 
every firm of standing could boast 
of one or more sprigs of nobility 
on its staff of clerks, and smart 
cavalry officers were glad to act 
as “runners” if they could not 
become partners. The talk in 


the smoking-rooms of fashionable 
West-End clubs was of the com- 
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parative merits of American and 
Nitrate Rails, of the coming rise in 
frozen meat and land companies’ 
shares. Many thought they had 
only to come to pick the sovereigns 
off a species of Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, and great must have been 
their disappointment when the 
place proved less of an Eldorado 
than they had anticipated. Those 
were the palmy days of ‘‘ booms” 
and general inflation. The loan- 
monger and the company pro- 
moter were on the war- path, and 
the public tumbled over each other 
in the wild rush after premiums on 
new issues. Financial houses and 
firms of old standing vied one 
with the other in foisting un- 
marketable rubbish on the guile- 
less investor, who, through the 
medium of trust and other com- 
panies, fell a victim to various 


ingenious devices to part him 
and his money. It was a mean 


and sordid game at best, and one 
which was productive of untold 
suffering and misery, but it paid 
well while the mad saturnalia of 
greed, folly, and unscrupulousness 
lasted. Now the day of reckoning 
has come—but it has not yet gone. 
Throughout the year that is now 
drawing to a close, things have 
been continually brought to light 
which make honest men blush for 
their fellow-countrymen, and the 
whole City, the innocent and the 
guilty alike, are repenting in sack- 
cloth and ashes. 

Not only from Capel Court, but 
from Mark and Mincing Lanes, 
from the Wool and Corn Ex- 
changes, and all the other crowded 
purlieus of commerce, there goes 
up the same bitter cry, which is 
echoed back from the great manu- 
facturing towns of the North of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
Profits are insignificant or ml. 
The foreigner is underselling us 
and filching away our trade. The 
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fall in the exchanges is paralysing 
our Eastern merchants, and, by 
stimulating exports from countries 
with depreciated currencies, is 
keeping down the prices of com- 
modities. Business men are liv- 
ing from hand to mouth, and not 
a few are drawing on their capital, 
and thus wearing out the machin- 
ery of their calling, in the en- 
deavour to keep their connection 
together until better times come 
round. And those times must 
come soon, or it will go hard with 
many who are now struggling with 
difficulty to keep their heads above 
water. Already the distress in 
the City is very great, and I could 
tell of many unspeakably sad cases 
of men who a few years ago were 
earning comfortable incomes, but 
who now are sorely put to it to 
keep the wolf from the door. “If 
one had only oneself to think of, 
it would be bearable enough,” I 
have heard more than one father 
of a family say. One of the most 
melancholy things is the number 
of clerks, many of them married 
men with families, who are thrown 
out of work for no fault of their 
own. Their employers have either 
failed, or else have been compelled 
by pressure of circumstances to 
reduce their establishments, and 
fresh situations are very difficult 
to obtain. In some businesses, the 
tea and wine trades particularly, 
the middleman has been elbowed 
out, owing to the cutting down of 
profits, Many formerly remunera- 
tive occupations have thus entirely 
disappeared, and those who are 
engaged in them do not easily 
find new openings. Owing to the 
same cause, the position of the 
small trader is becoming more and 
more difficult. When the margin 
of profits is so small, operations 
must be conducted on an exten- 
sive scale to yield any adequate 
return, and business thus tends 
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to become concentrated in the 
hands of large firms and joint- 
stock companies, 

Depression in the City of course 
reflects itself in the diminished 
earnings of nearly every trade and 
calling in the outside world. 
Literature and art in their various 
branches, the purveyors of all 
kinds of luxuries, the entire shop- 
keeping class—all these suffer 
from loss of clientéle. Hard times 
for agriculture mean hard times 
for the Churchand the Universities, 
whose interests are bound up with 
those of the landowners, Even 
the doctors are calling out that 
nowadays people cannot afford to 
be ill. The losses of investors 


through the various financial ~ 


panics of the last four years have 
been colossal, and their full effects 
have only lately made themselves 
felt among the non-business com- 
munity. Many people, growing 
tired of holding on to shares and 
bonds that yield no return, have 
sold them, and the pressure of 
money that is seeking safe rein- 
vestment has driven the sounder 
class of securities up to a prohibi- 
tive price. Thus, with diminished 
capital returning a lower rate of 
interest, many a British house- 
holder finds his income to-day 
sadly straitened. In only too 
many cases families have been left 
with little more than the bare 
means of subsistence. It is not 
surprising to hear, therefore, of 
the number of men of gentle birth 
who are to be found in the ranks 
of the army, driving cabs and 
omnibuses, and otherwise engaged 
in occupations unbefitting their 
social position. Harder still is 
the lot of those women who sud- 
denly find themselves compelled 
to go out into the world to earn a 
living. A friend of mine, who 
himself is not well off, tells me 
that he advertised a short time 
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ago for a daily governess. Forty 
fairly well-qualified candidates for 
the post answered the advertise- 
ment, and of these fifteen were 
ready to work for such a miserable 
pittance as one would imagine 
could hardly keep body and soul 
together. 

“ How much longer is this state 
of things likely to last?” is the 
thought uppermost in many anxi- 
ous minds. One may reasonably 
expect, without being unduly opti- 
mistic, that times will improve be- 
fore long. Prices cannot continue 
to fall for ever, and the natural law 
of reaction must surely reassert 
itself some day. Whether the im- 
provement will last long is another 
and very different matter. For my- 
self, I more than doubt it for many 
reasons. Some of the causes of 
our present troubles are, it may 
be hoped, temporary, and will dis- 
appear. Others, I fear, are per- 
manent, and the sphere of their 
operation is more likely to expand 
than to contract. In the first 
place, the cycles of business pros- 
perity show a steadily diminishing 
tendency. Formerly economists 
and merchants looked for alternate 
decades of inflation and depression, 
but now and in future we must 
anticipate more prolonged eras of 
slack trade and general cheapness, 
with correspondingly short periods 
of high prices and business activity. 
When a demand arises it is more 
rapidly supplied, owing, I pre- 
sume, to increased facilities of pro- 
duction and transport, and to the 
fierce competition that prevails 
everywhere. The constant ten- 
dency of profits to a minimum 
seems to be one of the few really 
established economic doctrines. It 
is certainly being exemplified now 
in a most unpleasant way, both in 
trade and in the low rates of inter- 
est procurable from sound invest- 
ments. The claims of labour, and 
its ever-growing power to enforce 





those claims, are also factors in 
the problem which must not be 
lost sight of. Then the ever- 
present over-population ogre keeps 
showing his ugly face, and threaten- 
ing us with fresh forms of competi- 
tion every day. For the upper 
and middle classes have now a new 
rival to encounter in the struggle 
for their daily bread. The children 
of the working class, whom they 
have educated to be their competi- 
tors in the battle of life, are 
gradually squeezing them out of 
many fields of employment which 
they formerly had to themselves, 
Meanwhile, so far as this country 
is concerned, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that England can ever 
occupy quite the same position as 
in bygone days. Our trade may 
be greater than ever in volume, 
but we have undoubtedly lost our 
commercial supremacy in the sense 
that we are no longer the sole 
hucksters, or distributors, or car- 
riers, or manufacturers of the 
world. It must be remembered, 
too, that we are drawing to the 
close of the greatest period of in- 
dustrial development that man- 
kind has ever seen. The Victorian 
era has been the golden age of 
invention and material progress, 
and a prolonged reaction after a 
time of such uninterrupted and 
feverish activity seems almost in- 
evitable. The habitable and pro- 
fitable areas of the globe are get- 
ting rapidly populated. Nearly 
every country, except China, has 
been railroaded, and even suppos- 
ing that some new motive force 
were to be discovered and used, 
such as electricity, or vri/, or Bud- 
dhist akasa, the greater part of 
the manual labour is accomplished. 
The rails are laid; the cuttings, 
the bridges, and the embankments 
are made. The field of commercial 
enterprise being thus gradually 
contracted, I cannot but think 
that employment is likely to be 
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increasingly difficult to obtain, and 
that, speaking generally, the old 
days of large profits earned in 
legitimate trading are not likely 
to be seen again. 

The subject might be discussed 
indefinitely ; but in the short space 
of a magazine article I can only 
sketch a few heads and outlines of 
the argument, leaving my readers 
to fill in the details for themselves. 
Enough has been said to show 
that the man of the moment, 
whatever his shortcomings may 
be, has much to contend with. 
And, on the whole, right man- 
fully, as it seems to me, does he 
play his part in the battle of life. 
If, perforce, he stands all day long 
in the market-place idle, it is be- 
cause no man hath hired him. 
Among the multitudes who jostle 
one another in our great commer- 
cial centres all cannot hope to 
obtain work, for there is not 
enough to go round. One hears 
a great deal of talk about the 
“superfluous woman,” but how 
about the superfluous men? I 
often apologise to my fellow-men 
of business for being alive at all! 
The only excuse I have to offer is 
that I am not responsible for my 
existence, and the law forbids me 
to terminate it! I repeat, then, 
that the average man of our day 
is no fainéant. Indeed, if one 
looks below the luxury, the folly, 
and the fashion which flaunt on 
the surface of society, and which 
seem to monopolise Mrs Grand’s 
gaze, his conduct in the uphill 
struggle with adversity often 
strikes me as little short of heroic. 
Nor has his training, as a rule, 
been such as fits him to cope with 
hard times. Unfortunately for a 
large number of the rising genera- 
tion, they have been brought up 
to a standard of living which is 
quite beyond their means. Our 
fathers, who lived in the halcyon 
days of commercial prosperity, have 
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given us in our youth of the 
fruits of their labours. In the 
matter of education, beyond all 
things, they have treated us right 
royally, though it may well be 
doubted now whether in many 
cases it was not a cruel kindness 
on their part. Living is no doubt 
cheaper, but there is a much higher 
standard of luxury. In other 
words, people nowadays—men and 
women, I would observe — have 
more wants. As the saying is, 
they expect to begin where their 
fathers left off. Small wonder, 
then, if, at a time when the means 
of satisfying those wants are harder 
than ever to obtain, and the out- 
look is such as I have described, 
the man of modest means pauses 
before he puts his head into the 
matrimonial noose. If he does 
offer himself as a “candidate for 
marriage,” it is usually late in life, 
which doubtless accounts for the 
number of elderly Cupids one sees 
mating with spinsters of uncertain 
ages. He is no believer in the 
gospel of depopulation (though 
sooner or later that knotty prob- 
lem will have to be faced), but 
he refuses to recognise the propa- 
gation of paupers as a paramount 
social duty. The command to 
“be fruitful and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth” loses somewhat 
of its force in an age when most 
people think that the world is too 
full already. And uncertainty 
concerning the future probably 
acts even more as a deterrent 
with him than an exiguous balance 
at the bank. What merchant or 
trader, for instance, can tell you 
even approximately how much he 
will be making a year or two 
hence, or whether he will be mak- 
ing anything at all? Not a few 
men shrink from the idea of marry- 
ing unless they can see a fair pros- 
pect of bringing up their children 
in the same position in life as they 
occupy themselves. But what pro- 
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portion of the rising generation 
can hope to do this? I wonder 
how many people calculate the 
expenses of a modern boy’s educa- 
tion. I reflect with feelings of 
the profoundest humiliation that 
my own, including school and uni- 
versity expenses and legal training, 
must have cost fully £3000. This 
is of course excessive, though many 
of my contemporaries must have 
had a great deal more spent upon 
theirs, and schooling is one of the 
few things that show a tendency 
to rise in price. 

Gradually, no doubt, we shall 
accommodate ourselves to our new 
environment, and learn to live in 
a style more in accordance with 
our means. Mr Goschen has more 
than once drawn attention to the 
increase in the number of people 
who possess moderate incomes. 
Unfortunately, the large fortunes 
in the hands of the minority tend 
to keep up the standard of luxu- 
rious living. There is enormous 
wealth, but money is exceedingly 
difficult to make. We have solved 
the problem of production—only 
too well, some will say—but that 
of distribution must be left to 
our successors to unriddle as best 
they can. What changes will be 
wrought thereby in the social 
order, or in what precise form 
the latter will emerge from the 
reorganisation process which is 

‘even now going on, it is impos- 
sible to foresee. Ours is an age 
of dissolving views, of spiritual 
and mental unrest and inquiry. 
Faith is fading, even where reli- 
gion and morality hold their own. 
Authority, like our bank balances, 
is decidedly on the wane, and the 
anarchical spirit is by no means 
confined to the throwers of bombs. 
One result of all this is that the 
upper classes are likely to have 
less and less a monopoly of the 
good things of life. Beyond doubt 
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we are living in a transition period, 
and, like all such periods, it is a 
cause to many of much anxiety 
and suffering. Men’s hearts are 
failing them for fear of what the 
future may have in store for them. 
And yet, putting monetary ques- 
tions aside, that same future will 
probably prove much less terrible 
when it arrives than many of us 
now anticipate. One thing, how- 
ever, seems tolerably certain : man- 
kind in general will have to live 
less extravagantly. To take one 
concrete example, our English sys- 
tem of entertaining must be cheap- 
ened. The Mammon-god must 
come down from his high pedestal. 
We must borrow a leaf from the 
pages of Carlyle, and remember 
that the value of the fraction of 
life can be better added to by 
lessening the denominator of our 
desires than by increasing the 
numerator of our enjoyments. By 
making our claim of wages a zero 
we may have the world under our 
feet. Unfortunately our claim 
nowadays is rather for a living 
wage, or, as the London County 
Council call it, a “moral mini- 
mum,” which of course varies 
greatly with the individual. Some 
people’s “moral minimum” in- 
cludes a daily cutlet and pint of 
Pommery at dinner, and a shil- 
ling cigar afterwards. Their motto 
is “ Plain living and high drink- 
ing,” and if they come short of 
these necessaries of life they con- 
sider themselves ill-used. We have 
all of us a sort of average which 
we consider our due, and we natu- 
rally make our desires rather than 
our merits the standard in measur- 
ing that average. I often wonder 
what the sage of Chelsea, if he 
were alive now, would say to this 
delightful theory of the living 
wage and the moral minimum. 
It may seem useless to preach 
moderate living to an age which is 
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for ever adding to its wants and 
heightening its standard of com- 
fort, and when the “ Tuou (sweet 
gentleman)” seems to require more 
pampering than ever. Neverthe- 
less we may be sure that for the 
frugal-minded the world will not 
be such a bad place to live in after 
all. Have we not the authority 
of the lady novelist for saying that 
brighter times are in store for us ? 
If the men of the next generation 
are poorer, they will also, we may 
hope, be more virtuous, for are not 
Mrs Grand and her friends going 
to “spank proper principles into 
them in the nursery”? Thus puri- 
fied and redeemed by emancipated 
woman, the objectionable male will 
cease to be a stumbling-block in 
the march of humanity towards 
perfection. The girls, too, will 
fulfil the hopes of the lady novelist 
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by “expanding to their true pro- 
portions.” Physically, I am in- 
clined to think, these are suffi- 
ciently large already. In a moral 
sense they will lead fuller, freer, 
and perhaps happier lives. They 
will be married just as soon—pos- 
sibly, if the New Woman and the 
New Hedonist have their way, just 
as long—as it suits them. Their 
minds will be enlarged, and their 
latent energies and capabilities 
will, let us trust, find adequate 
and suitable fields of exercise. 
Speaking generally, all will be for 
the best in this best of all possible 
worlds, and we of to-day, by con- 
templating the moral and intellec- 
tual millennium in store for those 
who come after us, may find con- 
solation even amid our present 
sombre surroundings. 
Huen E. M. Srurrievp. 


IN WORCESTER CATHEDRAL. 


3EFORE the great High Altar of his God 
Lies Norman John: 

And century after century the first gleam 
Of dawn has shone 

On that still form, and stony brow that wears 
A crown thereon. 


The Saints and Martyrs pour their life-blood forth, 
Then pass away— 

Swift as the glories of the sunlit west 
Pale into grey: 

And no man marks their place of sepulchre 
Unto this day. 


Theirs were the loyal heart, the stainless shield, 
The faithful hands: 

They sleep beneath the unremembering sea, 
Or desert sands ; 

In nameless graves, on bygone battlefields, 


In alien lands. 
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And he lies here, within these hallowed walls, 
’*Mid holy things, 

Whom neither chronicler in court or camp 
Nor poet sings: 

Least honoured and least worthy of the line 
Of England’s Kings. 


He who has found no advocate to gild 
His tarnished fame, 

His one remembered act, the Charter great 
Which bears his name,— 

A nation’s triumph, yet withal, alas! 
Her monarch’s shame. 





Was it some heaven-born instinct that this man, 
Not good nor wise, 

Chose for himself the very Altar-foot 
Where now he lies 

Lifting that rigid face in mute appeal 
Towards the skies ? 


As if, heart-sick with sin’s sad leprosy 
And sore distrest, 

He turned him to the only refuge left 
For souls opprest, 

And fled into the outstretched arms of Love 
To find a rest? 


Here, with his tangled, tortuous web of life, 
His part misplayed, 

He sought at last for sanctuary within 
The Church’s shade. 

We judge and marvel, loath to leave with God 
The soul He made! 





‘‘Yet unto whom, to whom, Lord, shall we go, 
Save Thee alone?” 

Thus with a strange pathetic cry of faith 
From yon carved stone, 

Here in the great Cathedral that he loved, 
Speaks ill-starred John. 





CurisTIAN BURKE. 
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EPISTLE FROM HORACE, 


[This addition to the //oratit Epistole came to us in the hexameter 


verse, Which has made his other Epistles famous. 


We shrank from 


attempting to put it into a metrical form, as none of the “eminent 
hands” whom ‘Maga’ has at command would undertake to do so upon a 


short notice. 


There is one person in England to whom shortness of 


notice would have created no difficulty. For the moment we thought 
of Hawarden Castle and its owner, but we were restrained from apply- 
ing there by misgivings that the task might be as distasteful to trans- 


lator as to translated.—Ep. B. J/.] 


EtystAn Fietps, Nov. 1894. 


Dear Maaa, 


You wonder at the address, 
and you wonder more at your 
correspondent, — the little poet, 
with whose Alcaics and Sapphics 
your soul was, I have no doubt, 
duly vexed in the days of your 
youth. But you must not be as- 
tonished. You remember, when 
the fall of that “ wanchancy ” tree 
(see Ode xiii. of my second book) 
nearly floored me, how I pictured 
to myself the narrow escape I 
made from being swept away to 
the place I now date from,— 
the “sedes discretas piorum,” as I 
reverentially called them, — and 
the chance I then very nearly 
had of making the acquaintance 
of Sappho and Alczus, among 
the other celebrities of the place. 
Well, my time came to be made 
free of the privileges of this 
charming locality. My friend 
Virgil, “anime dimidium mee,” 
was there before me, ready to give 
me welcome and to introduce me 
to all ‘the serene creators of 
immortal things,” who were the 
leaders of society, under the 
ampler ether and roseate atmos- 
phere of those regions of the blest, 
of which, in the sixth book of the 
‘ Aineid,’ he had presented so ad- 
mirable a sketch. 

It was a brilliant society,— 





Homer, Hesiod, Sappho, Alczus, 
Menander, Aischylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, the unapproachable 
Pindar, Plautus, Terence, Lucre- 
tius, and all the great fraternity 
of bards. They were very kind to 
me, for they knew how much I 
held them in reverence, and how 
in my humility I had “far off 
their skirts adored.” Catullus 
stood off rather sulkily for a time. 
He thought that in one of my Sat- 
ires I had spoken rather slight- 
ingly of him and his friend Calvus. 
But I soon satisfied him there was 
“no such stuff in my thoughts” ; 
so we made it up, and we have 
ever since been excellent friends. 
Needless to say that since my 
arrival here the bardic circle has 
been very considerably enlarged. 
To this England has contributed 
most copiously, and I may say I 
am on the happiest visiting ac- 
quaintance with all your best poets. 
We keep ourselves well posted up 
in the poetic and other literary 
doings of the upper world. You 
may judge of the sensation when 
your Shakespeare came among us. 
The “densum humeris vulgus,” 
which I imagined thronging about 
Alczeus as he sang to them in the 
realms of Prosperine; was nothing 
to the rush of bards that crowded 
round him of Avon when he came 
among us. The longings so often 
expressed among you “for the 
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touch of his vanished hand, and 
the sound of his voice that is still,” 
often reach us here, and I picture 
to myself the way I shall be envied 
when I say that he has taken me in- 
to his vie intime. I pass over a host 
of illustrious names, from Chaucer 
downwards, that are household 
words in England. Only let me 
say that I am on the best terms 
with Mr Alexander Pope, whom I 
made supremely happy by speak- 
ing to him very warmly of the ex- 
cellent satires which he gave to 
the world as imitations of my own 
efforts in the same line. 

Since I came here I have quite 
“ grown in favour with myself” to 
find the honours that have been 
paid to my poor verses during the 
last eighteen centuries. When my 
friend Pope tells me that the 
physician, whom he happily de- 
scribed as “ Douglas of the soft 
obstetric hand,” had in his library 
more than 450 editions of my 
works, and when I read that Mit- 
scherlich, one of my best editors, 
gave eighty years ago a list of 
editions of my book extending 
over forty big pages, I am simply 
amazed. It was no false modesty 
on my part—you may believe me, 
for where I write from truth is 
the absolute rule—when I ex- 
pressed my fears (Epistles, i. 20) 
that before long my books would 
be used for wrapping parcels, or 
at best, when they had got 
thumbed and tattered, as primers 
for teaching boys the elementary 
parts of speech. In a transient 
moment of self-satisfaction — and 
if you could have heard the kind 
things Virgil and many of my 
other friends said of me, this was 
perhaps excusable—I no doubt 
said of myself “Von omnis 
moriar.” Even then, however, 
I limited the term of my popu- 
larity. It was to endure as long 


as the Pontifex Maximus, with 
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the train of Vestal Virgins, should 
ascend to the Capitol. But this 
they have long ceased to do. I 
also said some strong things about 
the monument I had reared for 
myself being more durable than 
brass, and higher than the Pyra- 
mids; but that was a burst of 


lyrical fervour which I never 
imagined would be prophetic. 
Yet prophetic it has proved. My 


sayings are, I observe, on the 
lips of all sorts and conditions 
of men throughout the habitable 
globe. This is the case among 
those who know Latin more or 
less — probably less. But what, 
though flattering, is not quite so 
satisfactory, is the huge crop of 
translations of my works into 
German, French, Italian, and 
especially English, with which the 
press has teemed within the last 
few years. 

There is no Elysian Mudie’s. 
But “miro modo,” which I am 
not at liberty to explain, we dis- 
embodied spirits keep ourselves 
well up to date as to the literary 
doings of the upper world. A 
good many of these translations 
come under my notice. Not a 
few of them remind me of some 
lines of that wicked wag “ Bon 
Gaultier,” with whom, by the way, 
I shall have some serious talk 
when he joins our circle, about his 
own version or perversion of my 


writings. He makes Lord Lytton 

say— 

“*T’ve hawk’d at Schiller on his lyric 
throne, 


And given the astonished bard a mean- 
ing all my own.” 


Personally, let me say in passing, 
I have no great complaint to 
make against Lord Lytton for 
what he has done for my lyrics 
in his rhythmical but unrhymed 
version of them. But as Schiller 
is said—not that I say it—to have 
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been treated by him, is just how 
I constantly find myself treated. 
I try to recognise myself in my 
English dress, and I cannot. ‘0 
dit Superi/” I exclaim, “ what 
must people think of me, if only by 
these translations they know me!” 
And yet, of course, I should like 
above all things that I should be 
known to the vast multitude of 
English-speaking men and women 
to whom Latin is a sealed lan- 
guage. But I want them to 
know me as I am. I have no 
wish to illustrate in my own 
person what I meant when I[ 
spoke of the “membra disjecta 
poete.” In particular, I should 
wish them to get some idea of the 
infinite pains I took to put finish, 
grace, concentrated force, graphic 
touches of description, easy play- 
fulness, and music into my lyrics. 
And if something of these qual- 
ities is not achieved, I would 
much rather people would leave 
me alone. I liked the compli- 
ment paid me by one of my best- 
known translators, when he quoted 
as the motto for his book your 
great poet Tennyson’s lines,— 


‘What practice, howsoe’er expert, 

In fitting aptest words to things ; 

Or voice, the richest-toned that sings, 
Hath power to give thee as thou wert ?” 


It was an acknowledgment that 
I had spared no pains to give the 
finest form I could to my lyrics, for 
in truth it wasso. They were pro- 
duced, as I myself wrote (Odes, iv. 
2), “per laborem plurimum.” And 
it was only through infinite pains- 
taking that I, humble poet as I 
was, could ever have hoped to 
make them live into the future. 
You remember what your Ben 
Jonson says of Shakespeare — by 
the way Ben is a great favourite 
among us, with all his roughness 
toned off, as befits spirits ‘touched 
to fine issues,” as all ours here are— 
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“e He 
That casts to write a living line, must 
sweat, 
(Such as thine are,) and strike the 
second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the same, 
(And himself with it,) that he thinks 
to frame; 
Or for the laurel he may gain a scorn,” 


That was the principle on which 
I worked. I said as much when 
I laid it down as a guide to all 


ambitious verse- makers, ‘ Male 
tornatos incudi vreddere versus.” 
Indeed, Jonson pays me_ the 


compliment of saying that my 
words suggested his. At any rate 
so I worked; and if it cost me 
such toil and sweat of brain, such 
years, I may say, of brooding and 
meditation, to produce my lyrics 
in a form fit to be made public, it 
would be strange, indeed, if any 
one could transmute them into 
adequately representative English 
verse without as much labour as 
the originals cost myself. 

This being my view, you may 
judge how I was staggered when 
the news reached me — we hear 
all kinds of gossip here—that an 
aged “statesman out of place,” 
—well known here, as elsewhere, 
as the G.O.M.,—after passing the 
mature age of fourscore, was at 
work on a version of my Odes. 
That he was “audax omnia per- 
peti ”—he will recognise the phrase 
—was a remark which has long 
been current among us, even be- 
fore Lord Beaconsfield came to 
amuse us upon that subject with 
his grim irony. But among the 
“omnia” I could never have sup- 
posed that a version of my lyrics 
would have been included. How- 
ever, so it is, and I have had an 
opportunity of toiling through an 
early copy. ‘‘And how do you 
like it?” you will naturally ask 
me. Not at all, is my answer. 
“But how,” you say, “can you, 
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being a Roman, be a judge of 
English verse?” In answer let 
me tell you, that in our ethereal 
state we know all languages that 
we care to know —and who is 
there among us, all poets as we 
were in our time, that does not 
care to know the language of 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
and his great compeers ; of Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Tennyson, and the Brownings ? 
On the works of these I have 
fed full, for here we have a deal 
of spare time on our hands, and 
this has made me as fair a judge 
of a good English lyric, as I was 
in my day, of a Greek or Latin 
one. What, therefore, I look for 
in a good translation of one of 
my lyrics is that, while adhering 
as closely as may be to the feel- 
ing, the meaning, and the struc- 
ture of my text, it shall be in 
itself a good English poem. The 
difficulty of the translator’s task 
no one can appreciate so well as 
I can. He has to deal with a 
language infinitely less capable 
than mine of conciseness, of ful- 
ness of suggestion, and of delicate 
shades of expression; and the 
glancing allusions, which were 
quite understood and appreciated 
by my contemporaries, without 
some expansion must be unin- 
telligible to modern readers. I 
quite agree with Mr Gladstone 
when he says that a translator 
should not attempt to imitate the 
uniformity which I managed to 
give to the metres in which I 
treated subjects of the most 
diverse kind; but that he should 
“both claim and exercise the 
largest possible freedom in vary- 
ing his metres, so as to adapt 
them in each case to the original 
with which he has to deal.” If 
that were all the licence exempli- 





fied in Mr Gladstone’s book, I 
should not complain. 

But it is not all. And this I 
found out before I had got through 
many pages. In the initial Ode 
to Mecenas, the very first of 
the first book, he makes me say, 
and very awkwardly too, things I 
never said. Where, for instance, 
I wrote that there were folks 
whose pleasure was “ pulverem 
Olympicum collegisse,” he makes 
me say— 


‘¢Some reckon, for the crown of life, 
The dust in the Olympian strife.” 


What would Mecenas have thought 
of me if I had called ‘dust” a 
“crown”? Again, how would he 
have rated me if I had followed 
up this extraordinary metaphor by 
such a couplet as this !— 


‘¢ The goal well shunned, the palm that, 
given, 
Lifts lords of earth to lords of heaven.” 


I pass the doubtful grammar that 
uses the singular “lifts” in con- 
nection with the two substantives 
* goal” and “ palm,” to which such 
a remarkable power of lift is as- 
cribed. But, pray, absolve me 
from the folly of meaning by my 
line, “terrarum dominos evehit ad 
Deos,” that the noble palm “lifts 
lords of earth to lords of heaven.” 
Our gods were not lords of heaven. 
It had only one lord. When I 
wrote ‘“‘celo tonantem credidimus 
Jovem regnare,” I expressed the 
common creed, as it was mine. 
By “evehit ad Deos” I only meant 
that some of my countrymen—you 
know we thought ourselves “ ¢erra- 
rum dominos”—were lifted “sky 
high” with delight at winning a 
race, just as, I have no doubt, the 
owner of Ladas was at your last 
Derby. 

I go on, and pull up at the 
following lines :— 
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«One hoes paternal fields, content, 
On hardest terms. Will he consent, 
A trembling mariner, to brave, 

In Cyprian bark, Myrtoan wave?” 


In Mr Gladstone’s preface I had 
noticed some remarks, which 
rather puzzled me, as to “com- 
pression” being essential to a 
translation of my Odes. Is this, I 
thought as I read, an illustration 
of what he means? What had be- 
come of my “Attalicis condi- 
tionibus”? I had said that by 
all the wealth of Attalus you 
could not induce a farmer that 
loved to till his paternal acres to 
go in the stoutest ship into the 
smoothest sea. Not a word about 
tilling his farm on hard terms. 
Where did my translator get the 
phrase “on hardest terms”? I 
suppose he could not get out of 
his head in connection with agri- 
culture the idea of a brutal Tory 
landlord. My text might other- 
wise have reminded him that my 
farmer was his own landlord. And 
why, I ask, as I constantly have 
to do in other places of this book, 
oh, why break up my single sen- 
tence into two? If this was com- 
pression, the less of it the better, 
thought I. 

A little further on I come upon 
the line, “For want with com- 
merce ill agrees.” Without having 
been a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
I recognise this remark as prob- 
ably true, though rather platitu- 
dinous. But I decline all respon- 
sibility for it. If it is meant as 
the equivalent for my statement 
that a merchant is “ indocilis pau- 
periem pati,” and rather than not 
make money will refit his battered 
ships, in spite of all his past ex- 
periences of the perils of the sea, 
I must protest against it as lower- 
ing my language into the direst 
prose. 

Still keeping to the same Ode, I 
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find it hard to recognise myself in 
another “‘ compressed” passage, — 


*¢ And some old Massic wine desire, 
Hours stolen from the day’s entire, 
With shade of arbutus for bed 
By hallowed water’s tranquil head.” 


I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of talking over this book 
with my friend Ben Jonson ; but I 
can fancy what he will say of this 
as lyrical English, or as reflecting 
the nuances of my lines. What 
are “hours stolen from the day’s 
entire,” and what verb governs 
them? Note also, I talk of men 
reclining under the leafy - green 
arbutus, or at the lulling fountain- 
head of some sacred stream. None 
of my readers will, [am sure, accuse 
me of suggesting that a “shade” 
could be a bed, or of making the 
arbutus overhang the fountain. 

I could say much more of the 
injustice done me in this Ode, but 
I will only call attention to the 
last line. You remember I wind 
up by saying that, if Mzcenas will 
admit me to the ranks of lyric 
writers, “Sublime fertiam sidera 
vertice.” A strong phrase, I admit ; 
but it implies no more than that 
I should be lifted to the skies with 
delight. Excellent Allan Ramsay 
—he is here with the rest of us 
lyrists—says of claret, a wine that 
unfortunately was not to be had 
at Rome in my time, that “it 
heaves the saul beyond the moon.” 
That is exactly the feeling I meant 
to express. The praise of Mecenas 
would raise me to the skies. But 
by the following couplet my trans- 
lator exactly reverses what I said— 


‘‘ Count me for lyric minstrel thou, 
The stars to kiss my head will bow.” 


Why should the stars do anything 
so absurd? If this be poetry, I 
am happy to think it is not 
mine, 
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But I must get on. I prided 
myself greatly, nor am I ashamed 
to admit it, upon the way I adapt- 
ed some of the gems of the Greek 
lyrists. They generally deal with 
the fair and frail beauties of their 
time, but who do, in fact, belong 
to all time. One of these was 
that addressed to Pyrrha (Book i. 
5), an ideal type of her class. 
Knowing how your great Milton 
and many other English scholars 
had stumbled in translating it, I 
turned to see how it had come out 
of Mr Gladstone’s hands. Here 
it is :— 


‘* What scented stripling, Pyrrha, woos 


thee now, 
In pleasant grotto all with roses 
fair ? 
For whom these auburn tresses bindest 
thou 


With simple care ? 


Full oft shall he thine altered faith be- 


wail, 
His altered gods ; and his unwonted 
gaze 
Shall watch the waters darkening to 
the gale 


In wild amaze. 


Who now, believing, 
charms, 
Who hopes thee ever void and ever 
kind ; 
Nor knows thy changeful heart, nor the 
alarms 
Of changeful wind. 


gloats on golden 


For me, let Neptune’s temple wall de- 
clare 
How, safe escaped, in votive offering, 
My dripping garments own, suspended 
there, 
Him Ocean-King.” 


Let me say, that “the waters 
darkening to the gale” strikes me 
as a rather happy equivalent for 
my “aspera nigris equora ventis.” 
But here my satisfaction ends. By 
“ simplex munditiis” I meant to 
cover not only the arrangement of 


the lady’s hair, but the general 
quiet elegance of the lady’s dress 
and bearing. Ah! I knew more 
than one Pyrrha in my time who 
had this special charm. Charms 
many they had, but “golden” 
these certainly were not, though 
love - stricken admirers thought 
these fickle fair ones, while the 
delusion lasted, as good as gold, 
which is what I meant by the 
“te fruitur credulus aurea.” Cer- 
tainly they never hoped to find 
their mistress “‘ ever void,” though 
they probably hoped she would 
always be “vacua”—that is, at 
home and ready to receive them 
with open arms when they came, 
— ‘semper vacuam et semper ama- 
bilem,” as I put it. And what 
has become of my “ Jfiseri, quibus 
intentata nites /” the exclamation 
that gives point to all that has 
gone before? If this be ‘ com- 
pression,” let me have none of it. 
All the more strange the com- 
pression, too, when ‘the change- 
ful heart” and “the alarms” in 
this verse, and the words in the 
next about declaring Neptune 
Ocean - King, are sheer  super- 
fluities. 

As Milton failed in translating 
this Ode—this he owns in our 
talks here—it may well be that 
unskilled and, still more, hasty 
writers should come badly off. In 
other cases failure is less excus- 
able. And really the way my Ode 
to Lydia, the 13th of my first 
book, has been treated is too bad. 
Let me quote it :— 

‘¢¢ Ah, Telephus, those arms of wax! 
Ah, Telephus, this neck of roses !’ 
All this my spirit, Lydia, racks ; 


My swelling bile rebels, opposes. 
Nor mind nor colour in one stay 
Continue ; silent tears begin 


To wet my cheeks; I waste away, 
Slow fires consume me from within ; 
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Galled, if in wine’s too boisterous joy, 
Thy shoulders white are rudely hit, 
And bruised ; or if the madding boy 
Those lips he should have kissed hath 
bit. 


Hear me: he cannot constant be, 
Who coarsely mars the honeyed kiss, 
Which, Venus! holds by thy decree 
The fifth part of thy nectar’s bliss. 


Thrice blest, ay more, are they whose 
love, 
Ne’er sundered by the curse of strife, 
Through all events its worth can prove, 
And only part with parting life.” 


Compression and _ amplification 
again, and both bad. The trans- 
lation opens with two lines, which 
may be very good as rhetoric, but 
are not good as poetry. Who 
makes the exclamation about the 
arms of wax and neck of roses? 
There is nothing to show. I 
make the forlorn lover say that 
it is Lydia’s praise of these which 
makes him mad, drives the colour 
from his cheeks, and bedews them 
with tears— not begin to bedew 
them, but actually do so. Mind 
and colour “continuing in one 
stay” may have a meaning, but to 
me it has none. Again, has Mr 
Gladstone never heard of lover’s 
kisses that bite? We in Rome 
were familiar with that sort of 
thing,—I could give lots of allu- 
sions to it among my contempor- 
aries. Shakespeare was obviously 
no less so, for I remember in 
his “ Antony and Cleopatra” he 
speaks of “a lover’s pinch that 
hurts and is desired.” Mr Glad- 
stone misses my point, when he 
speaks of “‘the madding boy ” bit- 
ing “those lips he should have 
kissed.” He does kiss them, but 
in kissing bites her lips with a 
coarse animal ferocity, akin to 
that which has made him strike 
poor Lydia’s “candidos humeros” 
when in his cups. Why, again, 
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should my translator introduce 
an “aside” to Venus, of which I 
am innocent? I was rather proud 
of the way I turned the compliment 
to Lydia’s kisses, by saying of 
them that Venus had imbued them 
with the quintessence of her own 
nectar, “que Venus quinta parte 
sui nectaris imbuit.” Why should 
I be made to go out of my way to 
inform Venus that Lydia’s kiss 
“holds by her decree the fifth part 
of her nectar’s bliss” ? And what, 
by the way, is “nectar’s bliss” ? 
The last verse I give up altogether. 
‘“‘ Compressed” it certainly is not. 
Where does Mr Gladstone find me 
speak of a love that “through all 
events its worth can prove”? and 
who are they “that only part 
with parting life”? It cannot be 
the “love” of the first line, or the 
“events” of the third. Do you 
wonder that I feel a little hurt at 
having one of my most carefully 
elaborated lyrics treated in this 
way? It is one I adapted from 
the Greek. What would Virgil 
or Varius have said to me if I had 
turned it out crude and formless 
as your Hawarden poet has done ? 
Choose what metres you will, I 
say to my translators, but see at 
least that they are musical and 
good English. See also that you 
put my ideas in the order I have 
put them, and catch the tone of 
sentiment by which they were in- 
spired. Most of them don’t, and 
my octogenarian interpreter is of 
the number. Observe, for example, 
how he treats my Ode to Dellius 
(Book ii. 3),— 
‘* An even mind in days of care, 
And in thy days of joy to bear 
A chastened mood, remember. Why? 
’Tis, Dellius, that thou hast to die. 


Alike, if all thy life be sad, 

Or festal season find thee glad, 

On the lone turf at ease recline, 
And quaff thy best Falernian wine. 
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Why do tall pine and poplar white 
To weave their friendly shade unite? 
This flitting stream, why hath it sped 
So headlong down its wandering bed? 


Bring wine, bring perfumes, bring fresh 
flowers 

Of roses, all too brief their hours ! 

While purse, and age, and Sisters three 

Permit, though dark their threads 
may be. 


This home, these glades, no longer 
thine, 

Which auburn Tiber laps, resign ; 

Resign the towering heaps of gold, 

Which one, thine heir, not thou, shall 
hold. 


Be hoary Inachus thy sire, 

Or be thou risen from the mire ; 
Be rich or poor, it boots thee not ; 
Unpitying Orcus casts thy lot. 


All, all, we drive to doom. The urn 
Discharges every Life in turn: 

For every Life, or soon or late, 

The boat and endless exile wait.” 


Pray, turn to my book, and ask 
yourself if this is what you find in 
it? My “rebus arduis” and “ re- 
bus bonis” mean much more than 
“days of care ” and “days of joy”; 
and why is my simple suggestion 
to my friend, in the word ‘ mori- 
twre,” that he is mortal, turned 
into a question and answer in 
fashion most unlyrical? Die, I 
reminded him, he must, whether 
he spent his life in grieving, or 
whether, stretched on the grass in 
some quiet nook, he enjoyed him- 
self over beakers of his best Fal- 
ernian. I certainly am not re- 
sponsible for telling him to go and 
do this. That is purely the trans- 
lator’s suggestion. But this comes 
of breaking up my sentences, as 
he is so fond of doing. The next 
verse perplexed me, till I remem- 
bered that my text had been tam- 
pered with, and construed by some 
of my editors as if I had meant 
to ask, for what purpose but for 
the enjoyment of men, with plenty 
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of time and money on their hands, 
did the pine and white poplar 
boughs make a kindly shade, or the 
brook go brattling down its broken 
bed? I have often been accused 
of being too elliptical; but so ellip- 
tical as this I hope I have never 
been. To put such a question as 
I am made to put would have 
been too foolish, as all questions 
are that admit of no answer. 
Even in lyric poetry we in Rome 
used to require common-sense. 
What I had in view was simply 
to suggest that, while reclining 
“in remoto gramine,” my friend 
should choose a spot which was 
made especially pleasant by leafy 
shade and the sparkle of a brook 
struggling over the stones along 
its sinuous bed—not, pray you 
mark, speeding “headlong down 
its wandering bed.” ‘Thither I 
urged Dellius to bring wine, and 
nard, and too shortlived roses in 
abundance, while he had means to 
provide and the youth to enjoy 
them, and the three Sister Fates 
spared his life. Do this, I said, 
because the time will come when 
you cannot do it,—when you will 
have to give up all your cherished 
possessions, your woods, your villa 
on the Tiber, and your big bank 
balances. But instead of this, 
my translator makes me tell my 
friend to “resign” all these good 
things, which, to say the least, 
would have been foolish, not to 
say impertinent, on my part. In 
the following verse I decline to 
admit the phrase “risen from 
the mire” as an equivalent for 
my “mnatus infima de gente.” 
Neither did I say anything like 
“ All, all, we drive to doom.” We 
do nothing of the kind. But 
‘““omnes eodem cogimur,” that is, 
sooner or later we are all forced 
to go the same road, when the 
time comes that our lot is shot out 
from the fatal urn, and it sends 
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us to take our place in the bark 
that exiles us into the regions 
from which there is—happily, as 
I may now say—no return. I 
ask you, has my translator done 
justice to either the language or 
the sentiment of my verses? 

I have been praised for a “ cwri- 
osa felicitas” of expression, and 
I have tried to find some of this 
quality in my last translator’s 
book. It would have delighted 
me to have done so; but on the 
contrary I have more often stum- 
bled on curious infelicities of ex- 
pression. One instance I must 
give, and then I will set you free. 
You remember my Ode to Mece- 
nas (Book ii. 17), and the plaintive 
remonstrance with which it opens 
—“Cur me querelis exanimas 
twis?” Judge of my dismay to 
find this appear as “ Why tease 
me with complaints?” Have you 
ever known what it is to hear one 
you love tell of symptoms that, 
sleeping or waking, are to him or 
her the omens of an early death ? 
You may speak words of cheer, 
but at your heart lie sad misgiv- 
ings that will not be put aside. 
The words of the sufferer take the 
life out of you. So it was with 
me, when Mecenas, in desponding 
moods natural to one who had to 
bear much physical pain, spoke 
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again and again to me of his fore- 
bodings of early death. Was I 
“teased” with his complaints—a 
pitiful phrase? No, they went to 
my very heart, and gave it a sink- 
ing feeling as if life were fading 
out of me—and this I hope I 
made plain to him by the words 
I wrote. 

But what wonder that passages 
for which I took days and days to 
find apt expression should not be 
mirrored in a translation taken up 
at the end of a long life, and 
thrown off as the amusement of 
scanty hours? It will of course 
have many admirers, for every- 
thing said or done by its author 
is accepted, so we have heard here, 
as of an excellence that must not 
be challenged. You will see by 
what I have said that I am not 
of that number. When Socrates 
was dying—the kindly draught 
of hemlock prescribed for him 
by those wise Athenians had al- 
ready begun to work—his friends 
asked him what he wished done 
with his body. “Do with it 
what you please,” was his reply, 
“ only do not think that it is me.” 
So do I say, “ Admire this book 
of Mr Gladstone’s as much as 
you please, only do not think that 
itisme!” Vale. 

Quintus Horatius Fraccus. 








INDOOR 


NotwituHsTaNDING the amalga- 
mating action of the new inter- 
national influences which have 
come into operation during the 
present century, the ancient differ- 
ences persist between the exterior 
habits, the personal looks, and the 
ways of behaving of the peoples of 
Europe: they are weakened, but 
they are not suppressed. The upper 
classes of various lands — whose 
educational surroundings are be- 
coming more and more alike—are 
approximating rapidly to each 
other in appearance and manners ; 
but even amongst them diversities 
continue to subsist which, slight as 
they are in comparison with what 
they used to be, are, nevertheless, 
obviously perceptible. And when 
we look at the masses, variations 
glare at us. Who has ever crossed 
a frontier without being impressed 
by their abundance? In _ that 
striking example the suddenness 
of the change augments its volume; 
the world of just now has disap- 
peared abruptly, and an utterly 
transformed one has assumed its 
place—the dress, the physical as- 
pect, the language, even the move- 
ments, of the people round us 
have become other. After a period 
of residence in a country, a certain 
amount of habit forms itself; the 
eye and ear become accustomed ; 
but at the instant of first entry 
almost every detail surprises by 
its strangeness, and evidence 
enough is supplied to us that, on 
the outside, nations are still strik- 
ingly dissimilar. 

I say “on the outside,” because 
what is viewed in ordinary travel 
is nothing but outside—the rail- 
way-station, the port, the street, 
the shop, the theatre, and the 
hotel. The indoor life of other 
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IN PARIS. 
lands lies, almost always, beyond 
the reach of the foreigner: rarely 


can he enter it at all, or, if he does 
scrape into it a little, he does not 
crawl beyond its fringes ; he is not 
admitted to live in it, with it, and 
of it, and, in most cases, remains 
uninformed as to its true nature, 
and as to the realities of national 
peculiarity which it reveals. Even 
of a city so much visited and so 
much talked about as Paris, most 
travellers know nothing inti- 
mately ; it is only here and there, 
by accident, privilege, or relation- 
ship, that a few strangers (very 
few) manage to get inside its 
doors. The French keep their 
dwellings resolutely shut; they 
have small curiosity about foreign 
persons or things, dislike to have 
their habits disturbed by intruders, 
are dominated — especially since 
1871 -— by the bitterest patriotic 
hates, are in no degree cosmopoli- 
tan, are passionately convinced of 
the superiority of France over the 
rest of the world,—and, for these 
reasons, though a very sociable 
race amongst themselves, shrink 
instinctively and  mistrustfully 
from people of other blood. Of 
course there are amongst the great 
houses of Paris a few in which 
diplomatists and travellers of rank 
are habitually received ; but those 
houses constitute exceptions: they 
stand apart; and even in them it 
is rare to see foreigners form inti- 
macies with the French. I could 
mention singular examples of the 
extreme difficulty of becoming real 
friends with them, even when cir- 
cumstances are of a nature to 
arouse friendship; but such ex- 
amples would necessitate personal 
details, and personal details point 
to names, which, where private 
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individuals are concerned, it is im- 
possible to mention, or even to 
suggest. Subsidiarily, as regards 
ourselves in particular, our shy- 
ness, and our usually insufficient 
knowledge of the language and of 
current topics of conversation and 
of the manner of treating them, 
raise up special barriers in our 
way. The immense majority of 
those who go to Paris are, there- 
fore, unable to perceive anything 
indoors with their own eyes, and 
it is only from French books and 
from reports made to them by 
such fellow-countrymen as, in con- 
sequence of special circumstances, 
have been able to look in, that 
they can learn anything exact of 
what is going on behind the walls 
they stare at. As I have looked 
in long and closely, I venture to 
add to the second of the two classes 
of information some of the indoor 
experiences I have collected. 

But, before I begin descriptions, 
I must make some preliminary ob- 
servations as regards the situation 
of the subject. 

The strongest of all my notions, 
in looking back to my experiences 
in Paris and in comparing them 
with those I have encountered in 
other lands, is that, notwithstand- 
ing all the superficial contrasts — 
notwithstanding the differences of 
material organisation, of ways, and 
even of habits of thought and of 
national character — the objects, 
rules, and practical conditions of 
existence remain substantially the 
same everywhere. Exterior looks 
and details, mannerisms, feelings, 
temperaments, and convictions 
vary endlessly ; but, nevertheless, 
the main issues come out very 
nearly identical. It cannot be 
pretended, for instance, that the 
French differ fundamentally from 
the English because they eat a 
meal called breakfast at half-past 
eleven, instead of a meal called 
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lunch at half-past one; because 
they have their children to dine 
with them, instead of sending 
them to bed, on bread and milk, 
at seven; because their servants 
leave them at a week’s notice in- 
stead of a month’s; because they 
pay their house-rent on the 15th 
of January, April, July, and Oc- 
tober, instead of what we call 
quarter -days; because they have 
(or rather used to have) more 
elaborate manners than ourselves, 
and shrug their shoulders more ; 
or because they talk more volubly 
than we do. These differences, 
and a hundred others of the same 
value, are not in reality differences 
at all; they are surface accidents 
—they constitute variety to the 
eye but not to the mind. How- 
ever numerous and however evi- 
dent such outside variations may 
be, they do not affect the general 
likeness of all the workings out 
of human nature any more than 
the immense diversity of husks 
affects the methodical germination 
of the seeds within them. This 
view may, perhaps, be regarded as 
incorrect by the ordinary travel- 
ler, because to him the smallest 
newness appears, usually, to be 
significant, the slightest strange- 
ness full of meaning. But to 
ancient wanderers, who have had 
time to grow inured and oppor- 
tunity to become acclimatised, who 
have worn off astonishments, who 
have learnt by long rubbing against 
others that local demeanours do 
not change either the head or the 
heart, the conviction of universal 
unity becomes unshakable. In their 
eyes the vast majority of Euro- 
pean men and women are animated 
by exactly the same passions, the 
same vanities, the same general 
tendencies, whatever be their birth- 
place. In their eyes external dis- 
similarities, which seem at first 
sight to differentiate nations so 
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markedly, are mere skin - deep 
tokens, affecting only the second- 
ary and unessential elements of 
existence, and serving simply as 
convenient distinctive badges. The 
contacts of travel have taught them 
that, though it is natural to at- 
tach curiosity to visible national 
peculiarities, it would be a mistake 
to expect to find behind them any 
corresponding divergences of inner 
essence. 

Even national character—which 
has shown itself everywhere hither- 
to as a thoroughly enduring real- 
ity, and which does not exhibit in 
any of its developments the faint- 
est signs of coming change—scarce- 
ly produces in our day any absolute 
distinction between the motives 
and the methods of life-organisa- 
tion in various countries. It is, 
of all race-marks, the one which 
exercises the most effect on public 
conduct; but I have met nowhere 
any reasons for believing that it 
changes the constitution of private 
and personal existence. By its 
nature, and for its habitual forms 
of exhibition, it requires a wider 
field of operation than it finds in- 
doors. It is strikingly distinct, 
constant, and energetic in its pa- 
triotic and collective manifesta- 
tions ; but its effects are infinitely 
less evident in small home matters. 

Taking nationality as an ac- 
cumulative designation for the 
entire group of diversities which 
distinguish nations from each 
other, it cannot be said to govern, 
in any appreciable degree, the 
essential composition of the indoor 
life of peoples. It works strongly 
in other directions, but scarcely at 
all in that one. It does not intro- 
duce, in any land, home elements 
which are entirely unknown else- 
where. 

For this reason, in speaking of 
the indoor life of Paris, I shall 
not have much to say of radical 
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differences; there are scarcely any. 
Even details, with all their copious 
variety, do not preserve, on exam- 
ination, the vividness of contrast 
which they present at first sight. 
Just as moral principles (under 
similar conditions of education) 
exist everywhere in broad aver- 
ages; just as they show them- 
selves, all about, in fairly equal 
proportions-—like vice and virtue, 
intelligence and stupidity, health 
and disease—so do the main con- 
ditions of indoor life run, in all 
countries, in parallel grooves, 
slightly twisted, here and there, 
by superficialities. What there is 
to tell, therefore, is about impres- 
sions rather than about facts, 
about sensations rather than about 
sights, almost indeed about resem- 
blances rather than about differ- 
ences, 

But, what is indoor life? To 
some it represents little more than 
mere family existence ; to others, 
on the contrary, it is but an addi- 
tional name for society ; to others, 
again, it represents a temporary 
separation from the world, during 
which we put off the constraints 
in which we enwrap ourselves in 
public, and relapse momentarily 
into the undistorted realities of 
self. With these wide oppositions 
of interpretation (and there are 
more besides), it is impossible for 
any of us to speak of indoor life 
with the certainty that we mean 
by it the same thing as others do. 
And not only does it change its 
aspects, its objects, and its signi- 
fications with the individual point 
of view of each of us, but also 
with the persons at whom we 
happen to look. I speak, there- 
fore, of the indoor life of Paris 
for myself alone, describing not 
so much what I have seen in it 
as what I have felt in it; recog- 
nising heartily that every other 
witness has a right to disagree 
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with me, and recognising it all 
the more because, on such a sub- 
ject, it is on instincts and ideas 
proper to each one, rather than on 
indisputable verities evident to all, 
that spectators base their very 
varying judgments. 

On one doctrine only is every- 
body likely to be in accord with 
everybody else. That doctrine is 
that indoor life, whatever else it 
may be taken to impart, implies 
essentially the life of women, and 
that its nature shifts about with 
the action of the women who 
create it. This doctrine, true 
everywhere, is especially true of 
Paris ; for there, more than any- 
where, certain women stand out 
before and above all their fellows 
as the national producers of the 
brightest forms of its indoor life. 
That life is made by them and 
for them ; they manufacture it in 
its perfected attractiveness ; and, 
above all, they typify it. They 
are so thoroughly both the com- 
posers and the actors of the piece, 
that a description of it does not 
signify much more than a descrip- 
tion of the women who play it. 

Sut this is true of very few 
indeed amongst the women of 
Paris. They all lead, in general 
terms, the same sort of indoor life, 
so far as its outlines are concerned ; 
yet scarcely any of them help to 
shape or guide it in what consti- 
tutes its national aspects. Ac- 
quaintance with it shows that the 
mass of them follow it passively, 
but neither originate it nor en- 
kindle it. They are content with 
dull humdrum existences, and take 
no part in the active composition 
of the typical aspects of the place. 
They do their duty placidly, as 
wives, mothers, and housekeepers ; 
they are, most of them, worthy, 
excellent, estimable persons ; most 
of them smoulder in inertness. I 
remember how astonished I was 
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at the beginning, when I was still 
under the influence of the fanciful 
teachings of my youth, to discover, 
by degrees, that Paris women were 
not, as I had been assured by my 
British instructors of those days, 
all worldly, all pleasure-seeking, 
all love-making, all dress-adoring ; 
but that the majority of them 
were quiet, steady, home-cherish- 
ing, devoid of all aggressive per- 
sonality, animated by a keen sense 
of moral duty. Such is their 
nature still, modified only, in 
certain cases, by the action of. 
that wonderful French faculty, 
adaptability, which fits those who 
can employ it for any social or 
even leading réle. Unluckily, the 
faculty itself is rare, and, of those 
who own it, a good many have 
neither the ambition nor the power 
to use it, and remain, just as most 
women do in other lands, unpro- 
ductive in their nullity. They 
are French in the details of their 
ways and habits; but the great 
heap of them might just as well 
be anything else, so far as any 
national fruitfulness is concerned. 
It is not they who stand out as 
the makers and the beacons of the 
bright life of Paris; that part is 
played by a very restricted min- 
ority, which, small as it is, lights 
up so vividly the circles round it, 
that it seems to represent the 
nation all alone before the world. 
The fireside goodnesses of the 
majority are to be seen, almost 
in the same forms, in any other 
country ; but the fertile arts and 
the sparkling devices of the min- 
ority are special to Paris: they 
cannot be found outside it; and, 
even there, they are utterly ex- 
ceptional. But, scarce though they 
are, they constitute, all by them- 
selves, the most striking elements 
of indoor life, for they alone bring 
into evidence the processes em- 
ployed by the higher Paris woman. 
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By the “higher Paris woman” 
I do not mean the woman of the 
highest classes only, but the woman 
of the higher capacities, whatever 
be her class, provided only she 
applies them. It is essential to 
insist on this, for in Paris capacity 
does not necessarily follow class. 
It is, of course, more frequent 
amongst the well-born, because of 
their advantages of heredity, of 
training, and of models: but birth 
alone cannot bestow it; it is to be 
found in every educated layer ; 
like adaptability, it may be dis- 
covered anywhere. Capacity, in 
the sense I have in view, may be 
defined, roughly and approximately, 
as the power of creating a home 
to which everybody is tempted to 
come, and of reigning in that 
home over all who visit it. It is 
a purely social ability, for it can 
only be exercised in society ; but 
it is attainable by any woman who 
has the consciousness of its germ 
within her, and who has, or can 
manufacture, the tools and the 
opportunities to develop it. The 
European reputation of the social 
life of Paris proceeds almost ex- 
clusively from the fitness of a few 
women in each group. The men 
count for very little —the other 
women for nothing at all. The 
other women make up the universal 
crowd, with its universal qualities 
and its universal defects: they 
manage conscientiously their own 
little lives, but they exhibit noth- 
ing of true French brilliancies, 
and it is those brilliancies alone 
which attract the attention and 
excite the admiration of the 
world. 

But, alas! the woman who does 
possess the brilliancies is disappear- 
ing rapidly: she is becoming 
almost a creature of the past; 
which fact supplies another motive 
for trying to describe her while 
some patterns of her still exist. 
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And now, having explained the 
situation in its main lines, I can 
begin to try to sketch such elements 
of the indoor life of Paris as seem 
to me to be worth remembering. 

It follows from what I have 
already said that that life is divided 
into two clearly distinguishable 
divisions—the work of the mass, 
and the work of the minority. In 
speaking of the characteristics of 
the mass, it is difficult to use gen- 
eral statements, because no word- 
ing, however elastic, can apply to 
everybody ; because there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule; because 
the little diversities of natures 
and of ways (even when all are 
dominated by the same principles 
of action) are endless. All that 
can be done safely is to indicate 
certain main features of tempera- 
ment and behaviour, and to declare 
expressly that those features are 
not universal, and that no single 
picture can portray every face. 

The ordinary Paris woman, who 
makes up the mass, is rarely inter- 
esting as a national product. There 
is seldom anything about her that 
is markedly different from the 
woman of elsewhere. Occasionally 
she dresses well; occasionally she 
wears her clothes well, and, in that 
matter, does stand, here and there, 
somewhat apart; occasionally she 
is smart, but much more often she 
is not smart at all, and is some- 
times altogether dowdy. When it 
was the fashion to be comme a 
faut, nearly every woman did her 
best to reach the standard of the 
period, because it corresponded to 
her innate idea of quiet. But 
now that strong effects have taken 
the place of distinction, she has, in 
many cases, become indifferent and 
neglects herself. Superiorities of 
any sort are rare in her, just as 
they are elsewhere. Of course she 
has local peculiarities, but peculi- 
arities do not necessarily consti- 
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tute superiorities. In one re- 
spect, however, the French woman 
throughout the land does stand 
high, —she possesses, as a rule, 
vigorous home affections: they 
are, indeed, so vigorous that, 
taking her class as a whole, I 
doubt whether the corresponding 
women of any other race arrive at 
the deep home tenderness which 
she shows and feels. Her respect 
for the ties and duties of relation- 
ship is carried so far that, under 
its impulsion, there are positively 
(although she is not always quite 
pleased about it) examples of three 
generations living permanently to- 
gether, apparently in harmony! 
Her attitude towards her children 
is one of great love: they live, in 
most cases, entirely with her, and 
constitute the main object of her 
existence. Ido not pretend that 
the bringing up which results 
therefrom is the best in the world 
—that question lies outside the 
present matter—but I do main- 
tain that a very striking feature 
of the indoor life of Paris, re- 
garded in its family aspects, is the 
intensity of the attachment and 
devotedness of the women to their 
parents and their children, and 
their sympathy for other relations. 
Their husbands, perhaps, are not 
invariably included in this over- 
flowing sweetness. Of course 
there are women who care nothing 
for either their children or any 
one else; but the rule is, incon- 
testably, amongst the middle and 
upper sections, as well as in the 
bourgeoisie, that they are strangely 
full of the home tie. 

The perception of family duties 
is, indeed, so keen, as a general 
state, that the whole race obtains 
from it a basis for the construc- 
tion of home happiness in a solid 
(though stolid and prosy) shape, 
and, if happiness could be built 
up with one material alone, could 
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reasonably hope to enjoy a good 
deal of it. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, for everybody else as well as 
for the French, such little happi- 
ness as seems to exist about the 
earth is derived evidently from the 
joint action of so many and such 
composite causes (and from indi- 
vidual character even more than 
from any outer cause whatever), 
that one single faculty, no matter 
how important or how robust it may 
be, does not suffice to beget it. In 
the particular case of the average 
Paris woman, we cannot help recog- 
nising, whenever we get a clear 
sight of her indoors, with her mask 
off, in a condition of momentarily 
ungilded authenticity, that, not- 
withstanding the acuteness of her 
family sentiment, she obtains from 
it no more active happiness than 
falls to the lot of her less family- 
loving neighbour in other lands. 
If she extracts distinct content- 
ment from any one source, it is 
from a totally different one—from 
the consciousness that, with all the 
habitual dulness of her existence 
(I speak, of course, of the average 
mass), she possesses, in certain 
cases, a handiness proper to herself, 
a quick perceptivity, a faculty of 
absorption, appropriation, and re- 
production of other people’s ideas, 
a capacity for utilising occasions. 
In this direction she does possess 
sometimes a national superiority. 
But this most useful characteristic 
is very far from universal: the 
great majority of Paris women do 
not possess an atom of it; and 
furthermore, when it does exist, 
it is, in most of its examples, 
rather mental than practical, —it 
shows itself in words rather than 
in acts. For instance, the women 
of the present day are rarely 
good musicians; scarcely any of 
them can paint, or sing, or write ; 
very few indeed can cook or 
make dresses; very few read much, 
3G 
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in comparison with the English 
or the Germans; but a portion 
of them can talk sparklingly of 
what they pick up from others. 
Of this form of talent (when she 
has it) the Paris woman is, with 
reason, proud ; and satisfied vanity 
is to many natures—to hers in 
particular —a fertile root of joy. 
Speaking generally, and excluding 
all the heavy people, mental handi- 
ness may be said to be one of her 
distinguishing marks. She is en- 
thusiastic about moral qualities, 
especially when she thinks she 
can attribute them to herself ; but, 
as a rule, she puts above them in 
her desires the capacities of per- 
sonal action which can aid her to 
get on. Her nature is not often 
either generous or liberal, but it 
is occasionally very religious. She 
has a tendency to attach import- 
ance to small things; the sense of 
proportion and of relative values 
is often weak in her,—with the 
consequence that she follows, half 
instinctively, a life in which trifles 
play a large part, and such powers 
of productive usefulness as she 
may possess are often a good deal 
wasted on unessential occupations. 

Amongst the trading classes, 
where the wives so often share 
the business work of the husbands, 
there is sometimes a look of real 
solidity of purpose ; but it cannot 
be said that in the middle and 
upper ranks, notwithstanding the 
abundance of their general virtues, 
there is much appearance of steady 
earnestness. There is eagerness 
rather than energy, vivacity rather 
than vigour, restlessness rather 
than industry. I should not like 
to say that the ordinary Paris 
woman possesses no earnestness, but 
I have often asked myself whether, 
as a rule, she really has any. The 
fact that their language contains 
no word for earnestness, or indeed 
for any of the forms of thorough- 
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ness, does seem to suggest that 
the French have no need of ex- 
pressing the idea which the word 
conveys; though when they are 
told this they answer triumph- 
antly, ‘But we have sériewx /” 
Now sériewx, which is employed 
both as a substantive and an ad- 
jective, does not in any way cor- 
respond to earnestness or earnest ; 
it implies a certain gravity, a 
certain ponderosity, and even, in 
many cases, a certain portentous 
solemnity. The state is common 
to the two sexes, and to be 
thought sériewx is an object of 
ambition to some men and to 
some women. It does not involve 
knowledge, or labour, or deter- 
mination; but it does purport 
supremacy over the follies of life. 
Of course there are “ des personnes 
sériewses,” who are so by natural in- 
clination, and whose sériewx means 
merely quietness, correctness, and 
preference for calm duty ; in all of 
which, again, there is nothing of 
what we understand by earnest- 
ness. The absence of earnestness 
is not compensated by the pres- 
ence of s¢riewx (when it is present), 
and there remains, on the whole, 
a worthy, affectionate, dutiful life, 
often a little gloomy, sometimes 
intelligent, scarcely ever intellect- 
ual,—life like what it is anywhere 
else, neither more brilliant nor 
more productive, but with differ- 
ences of detail. 

The women who lead this aver- 
age life have, naturally, their 
social occupations too, their social 
vanities, and their struggles after 
place ; some of them possess dis- 
tinct aptitudes for the little battle, 
and fight it with what they con- 
ceive to be success. But that side 
of the subject is only really inter- 
esting amongst the minority, to 
whom I am coming in an instant. 

The men generally (unless they 
have fixed occupations) live the 
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indoor life of their families, except- 
ing during the time they pass in 
the little room which most of them 
possess under the title of “le cab- 
inet de Monsieur.” What they do 
in that little room I have never 
discovered to my _ satisfaction, 
though I have employed almost 
half a century in searching. They 
seem contented, but they do not 
aid much to shape the family ex- 
istence—that is the function of 
their wives. It is surprising that 
men who exhibit so much move- 
ment, and even so much excite- 
ment about outdoor things, should 
be so passive and inoperative in- 
doors. There is nothing to be 
said about them in connection 
with the subject I am discussing. 

The material conditions of the 
life of the mass are, on the whole, 
comfortable. On many points 
there are sharp differences be- 
tween French arrangements and 
ours: there is generally, for in- 
stance, far more finish of furniture 
with them, and somewhat more 
finish of service with us. The 
look of the rooms is certainly 
prettier and gayer in Paris than 
in London,—partly because the 
walls, the chairs, the tables, are 
more decorative, and the colours 
of the stuffs and hangings lighter 
and brighter; partly because 
chintz coverings are never seen, 
the clearness of the air allowing 
everything to remain unhidden. 
There are many more mirrors ; 
ornaments lie about more abund- 
antly, and in greater variety of 
nature and effect. The grouping 
of the whole is far less regular, 
less stiff, more intimate. This 
advantage is most marked in the 
drawing-rooms ; it continues, in a 
less degree, in the bedrooms; 
there are traces of it in some of 
the dining-rooms. But the set- 


ting out of the table is almost 
always inferior to ours, both in 
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detail and as a picture; and 
(barring the great houses) the 
servants wait with less attention 
and less experience. I speak, of 
course, in the most general terms 
and of the broad average, taking 
no notice of the exceptions, on 
either side. As regards comfort, 
it can scarcely be asserted that 
the inhabitants of either of the 
two countries live better, on the 
whole, than the others. 

Most Paris women stay so much 
indoors that their material sur- 
roundings at home are of particu- 
lar importance to them. Many 
of them go out only once a-day, 
for an hour or two perhaps. The 
vast majority have still, notwith- 
standing the change that is coming 
over them, no outdoor amusements. 
Indeed, viewing amusement as a 
serious occupation, there is vastly 
more of it in London than in Paris, 
or in any other city in the world. 
No people run after amusement so 
insatiably as the English: they 
are at it all day, in some form. 
The Parisians, on the contrary, 
take their pleasures mainly in the 
evening, and almost always rest in 
peace till the afternoon ; those who 
ride or do anything in the morning 
are infinitely few. As a practice, 
they do not dress for dinner when 
they are alone; the mass of them 
give scarcely any dinner-parties to 
friends or acquaintances; but, as 
a consequence of their family at- 
tachments, they constantly have 
relatives to share their gigot. There 
are no day-nurseries for children, 
who live in the drawing-room, or 
a bedroom, with their mothers, and 
learn there to become little men 
and women. There are no old 
maids, mainly because almost every 
girl marries young: if any fail to 
find a husband (which happens 
rarely), they vanish out of sight ; 
unmarried women over thirty are 
scarcely known or heard of in 
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Paris; the thousand duties to 
which they apply themselves in 
England are left undischarged in 
France. Finally, no visitors come 
to stay in a Paris house—partly 
because it is not the custom, 
partly because there is no spare 
room, which is the better reason 
of the two. 

I come now to the minority, to 
the higher women, to something 
in the indoor life of the place 
which is unlike what is found 
elsewhere. The higher women 
differ in nearly every detail of 
their attitude from the mass which 
I have just described—almost as 
much, indeed, as art differs from 
nature. Excepting that they too 
are, usually, good mothers, there 
is scarcely anything in common 
between them and the others. 
Just as the mass live for the 
home, so do the minority live for 
the world; and, for a student of 
the world and its ways, there is 
not to be discovered a more perfect 
type, for it is a product of the 
very highest worldly art, worked 
up with skill, will, and finish. It 
is all the more a product of pure 
art because, as I have already re- 
marked, the higher Paris woman 
may be found outside the highest 
social class, and may be manufac- 
tured out of any suitable material. 
The particular position which is 
created by birth is not indispens- 
able to her: it bestows a brilliancy 
the more, but that is all. The 
woman of whom I am speaking 
may be of any rank, provided she 
possesses the requisite abilities, 
and provided she can gather round 
her a group worthy of her hand- 
ling. And this is the more true 
because, with some evident excep- 
tions, social station in Paris does 
not depend exclusively, or even 
mainly, on the causes which be- 
stow it elsewhere, —on birth or 
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name, on title or on money: they 
all aid, they aid largely ; but not 
one of them is absolutely requisite. 
Even money, powerful as it is, is 
less conquering in Paris than in 
London, as certain persons have 
discovered, who, after failing to 
get recognised to their satisfac- 
tion in the former city, have suc- 
ceeded in thrusting themselves to 
the front in the latter. The 
Paris woman who wins ‘position, 
even if she possesses these four 
assistants, owes her victory, not 
to them, but to herself, to her 
own use of the powers within her. 


She merits minute description, 
both in her person and _ her 
acts. But here a difficulty arises, 


Her acts can be set forth in as 
much detail as is needed; but her 
person—and, for the results that 
she begets, her person is as im- 
portant as her acts—cannot be 
depicted in English. 

The reason is, that the ideas 
which dominate us as to the uses 
to which our language ought to be 
applied prevent us from handling 
it freely on such a subject. There 
are limits to the application of 
English, limits which we have laid 
down for ourselves, limits which 
exclude the possibility of treating 
glowingly certain topics without 
appearing to be ridiculous. To 
speak of the feminine delicacies of 
a thorough Paris woman, to show 
their influence on the crowd around 
her and on the life she leads, and 
to dissect their sources, their mani- 
festations, and their consequences, 
as the French do, would be re- 
garded by the British public as 
unworthy of the solidity of British 
character. So, as her person can- 
not be faithfully outlined without 
French appreciations of its elegan- 
cies, without employing French 
methods of photographic portrait- 
ure, and without painting in French 
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colours the admiration it inspires ; 
and as those French appreciations, 
methods, and colourings would be 
regarded as “gushing” in English, 
the person of the Paris woman 
must remain undrawn by English 
pens. The difficulty does not pro- 
ceed from the English writer, but 
from the English reader: the Eng- 
lish language is as capable as 
French is of telling the tale of 
winning feminine refinements; but 


our feeling is against the employ- . 


ment of it for such frivolous pur- 
poses. We do not produce the same 
human works of art, and are not 
accustomed to English descriptions 
of them. The French pages which 
narrate the perfections of women, 
which write of details in detail 
and of graces with grace, are read in 
France with eager interest, be- 
cause of the inherent attraction 
of the subject to the French mind, 
and of the amazing dexterity and 
finish which, from long practice, 
has been acquired in the handling. 
The story is so vivid that we see 
and hear reality, so seductive that 
we bow before charm, so adroitly 
told that we marvel at the author’s 
cunning. Even the English (a good 
many of them at all events) read 
all this in French with keen ap- 
preciation; but in their present 
mood they would call it silly in 
English. Our literature loses by 
this exclusion—which extends to 
other topics besides Frenchwomen 
—a quantity of opportunities 
which many writers would, it may 
be presumed, be delighted toutilise, 
but dare not, for fear of being 
scoffed at. It is altogether in- 
exact to argue that “ the genius of 
the French language” —a much 
employed but nearly meaningless 
expression—lends itself to word- 
ings which cannot be rendered in 
other tongues ; it is not genius but 
habit which explains those word- 
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ings. French has no monoply of 
the phrases needed to delineate 
personal elegance ; neither has the 
French mind any exclusive prop- 
erty of the sentiment of physical 
symmetries, or of the faculty of 
analysis of delicate perceptions and 
of the sensations aroused by those 
perceptions. Both the thinkings 
and the wordings would be forth- 
coming elsewhere, if only readers 
wanted them. The Belgians, for 
instance, who use French, have no 
more of them than we have, for the 
reason that, like us, they do not 
feel the need of them. As things 
stand at present, the person of the 
higher Parisienne cannot be de- 
picted diagnostically in English: 
that element of the subject must 
be left out here, which is a pity, 
not only because it is the prettiest 
part of it, but also because the ex- 
clusion lessens the field of discus- 
sion of Paris indoor life. Her work 
alone remains to be talked about. 
The higher Frenchwoman, in the 
time of her full glory, was essen- 
tially a leader of men: from the 
Fronde downwards, the history of 
France was full (fuller far than 
that of any other land) of evidence 
of the influence of women on its 
progress ; but that influence, after 
waning steadily since the Revolu- 
tion, went entirely out of sight 
with the solidification of the actual 
republic. After the war of 1870 it 
struggled on, under increasing 
difficulties, until MacMahon re- 
signed ; since his time it has dis- 
appeared altogether. The banish- 
ment of the men of the well-born 
classes from all share in the govern- 
ment of the country (not only be- 
cause they are Conservatives, but 
even more because others want the 
places which, for the greater part, 
they formerly occupied) has neces- 
sarily brought about the repudia- 
tion of the women too; and such 
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of them as are not well-born suffer 
in sympathy, for their cause is 
common. The republicans avow 
that “la république manque de 
Semmes,” but it will never win the 
higher women to it until, amongst 
other things, it makes a place for 
them to work. At present they 
are entirely shut away from con- 
tact with the public life of France ; 
they have lost all empire over the 
events of the time, and, in conse- 
quence, they themselves 
weakened. It would be inexact 
to call them politicians, in the 
English sense of the word; but 
they are animated by a need of 
personal performance and produc- 
tivity which cannot be satisfied 
without dabbling, from however 
far off, in current affairs. Their 
intelligence has always sought for 
spheres of action; but Liberty, 
Equality; Fraternity—“ wn songe 
entre deux mensonges”—have now 
suppressed all spheres of action for 
them outside the walls of their 
drawing-rooms. The so-called go- 
verning classes, to which, directly 
or indirectly, a good many of them 
belonged, are replaced by the now- 
velles couches; the overthrow of 
the classes as national instruments 
has entailed the overthrow of the 
women as a national force, and has 
reduced them to a purely social 
function, which gives insufficient 
play to their aspirations, and 
thrusts them back into themselves. 
The rupture between society and 
the republic is complete, and, ap- 
parently, unmendable. Both lose 
by it; but society loses the most, 
because, though the republic can 
prosper ruggedly without society, 
the women of society (whatever 
be their birth) cannot breathe 
healthily without the position 
and the occupation which they 
formerly obtained from contact 
with authority. 


have . 
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This decline affects them indi- 
vidually as well as collectively, 
and because of it (amongst other 
causes) they no longer present the 
very marked national lineaments 
which once belonged to them. 
There is still something to tell, 
both of their cleverness and of 
their attractiveness; but, while 
the proportion of attractiveness 
remains considerable, the propor- 
tion of cleverness has largely di- 
minished. As it was, in great 
part, by cleverness actively em- 
ployed—effective, operative, pro- 
lific cleverness—that the foremost 
Paris women won the bright place 
they once held before Europe, it is 
evident that the lessening of that 
cleverness renders them less in- 
structive to study. And they 
themselves, some of them at least, 
are at this moment, in other direc- 
tions, wilfully damaging their at- 
tractiveness too, by leaping into 
the wave of masculinity which the 
English have set surging, and by 
allowing their infinite femininity 
of other days to be drowned by it. 
Many of them have taken up and, 
with the ardour of neophytes, have 
already surpassed us in, the most 
conspicuous of the new exercises 
which, under pretext of physical 
development, English women have 
invented. If size is to become the 
chief ambition of women, if the 
merits of girls and wives are to be 
measured by length, we ought to 
ask the Germans and the Swedes 
how they manage to produce giants. 
They have plenty of women six 
feet high, feminine and gentle in 
their way, who could not dis- 
tinguish between a golf-club and a 
billiard-cue, or between a racquet 
and a battledore, and who, though 
they may have had in their child- 
hood some moderate practice of 
gymnastics, have never given an 
hour to rude games, to riding on a 
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bicycle, or to any of the recent 
forms of romping. It is possible 
that, some day, women will once 
more become desirous to remain 
women ; but, for the moment, the 
example offered by the English is 
unfeminising France, and that 
effect, in addition to political en- 
feeblement, renders many of the 
Paris women of to-day different 
indeed from what they used to be. 
Yet, in some of their examples, 
they retain a portion of their 
former selves, and continue to be 
something else than others are. 
They are changed, lamentably 
changed, as a general type; but 
memorials of their former merit are 
still discoverable. 

Manner, movement, dress, and 
talk are the weapons of the higher 
Paris woman who continues to be 
exclusively a woman. 
ploys them all in her relations 
with the world, on her day, at 
her dinners, at her parties. On 
her day a mob may come to her, 
because her door is open to her 
entire acquaintance; but, unless 
she is a personage, her dinners 
and her parties are usually kept 
smal]. A view of her on her day 
is interesting, perhaps the most 
interesting feminine spectacle in 
Paris, for she shows more of her 
varied skill on that occasion than 
on any other. She has to ke 
everything to everybody at once ; 
to graduate her welcomes; to 
measure her smiles; to give their 
full rights of greeting and of place 
to all her visitors, but no more 
than the right of each ; and, above 
all, notwithstanding this calcu- 
lated adjustment, to send every- 
body away with the conviction 
that they, in particular, were the 
very persons she most wished to 
see. The power of listening is, in 
such a case, almost more important 
than the power of speaking, for 
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there is no flattery so irresistible 
as to lead stupid people to believe 
you are intensely interested in 
what they say. Towards those 
whom she wishes to impress, she 
exhibits herself in her utmost 
winningness, according to what 
she imagines to be their accessible 
sides, To this one she throws 
scintillant talk; she dazzles that 
one with the elegancies of her 
person ; to another she is all deep 
sympathy and tender feeling; of 
a fourth she inquires gravely, as 
if such subjects were the one study 
of her hours, whether the experi- 
ments in the liquefaction of carbon 
are progressing hopefully, or who 
will be the next successful candi- 
date at the Académie. There is 
certainly great labour in the pro- 
cess: the tension of the mind is 
augmented by the longing for suc- 
cess, and by unceasing attention to 
physical effect as an essential aid to 
that success. But, to a thorough 
woman of the world, conceive the 
delights of success! What must 
she feel when her last visitor has 
left,—-when she looks back over 
the four hours she has just passed, 
and tells herself that every one has 
been conquered by her, and has 
carried away a deep impression of 
her charm? The scene can be 
beheld in Paris only,—at least I 
have not discerned it in the same 
perfection in any other society: 
it is far away the most special 
picture of its indoor life; it shows 
the typical Frenchwoman in her 
most finished development, which 
no one else can attain. But how 
rare it is! 

At dinner her doings are equally 
complete, but not the same. She 
is differently dressed. She is “en 
peau” (I mention, for those who 
may not be aware of it, that this 
is the modern expression for dé- 
colletée); and with the change of 
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covering comes change of bearing, 
for the perfect Paris woman has a 
bearing for every gown. Just as 
the nature of the dress itself in- 
dicates its purpose, its meaning, 
and the hour at which it is to be 
worn, so does she herself associate 
her ways with that meaning. The 
movements of her bare shoulders 
and bare arms at dinner are not 
identical with the movements of 
the morning or the afternoon in 
a high corsage and long sleeves. 
They have another story to relate, 
another effect to produce, other 
duties to discharge ; her measure- 
ment of their value and their 
functions is quite different. The 
action of the hands, again, is in full 
view ; their language can be spoken 
out; their eloquence can exercise 
its completest force; she talks 
with them as with her tongue. 
In pleased consciousness of her de- 
lightfulness she sits in the centre 
of her table, casts her glances and 
her words around her, undulates 
with varied gesture, and is again, 
in thorough meaning and result, 
the typical Parisienne. 

And yet, by one of the contra- 
dictions with which the entire sub- 
ject is piled up, she is unable to 
bestow immortality on the memory 
of her dinners. That memory 
disappears, for, incomprehensible 
though it be, there is nothing 
which mankind in its thankless- 
ness forgets like dinners: there is 
nothing which in gratitude we 
ought to remember more; there 
is nothing which in reality we 
remember less. This fact of the 
utter fading away of dinners is a 
puzzle to all people who have 
passed their lives in dining, with 
full recognition of the superlative 
importance of the process. Scarcely 
any of them recollect anything 
precise about the thousand ban- 
quets at which they have filled a 
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place. They agree, generally, that 
they have entirely forgotten what 
they have eaten, that they have 
almost forgotten what they have 
seen, that they have the feeblest 
consciousness of the people they 
have met, and that their only 
relatively clear remembrance is of 
the bright talk they have heard 
occasionally at table. The ear is 
the only organ which retains really 
lasting impressions; the tongue 
preserves nothing, and the eye 
scarcely anything. I believe that, 
with the exception of a few pro- 
fessional gouwrmeés (a class that is 
becoming everywhere more and 
more rare), this is the condition 
of mind of nearly everybody who 
is in a position to form an opinion 
on the subject. One of my ac- 
quaintances, who dined diversi- 
fiedly about Europe, became so con- 
vinced in early life that dinners 
are inevitably forgotten, that he 
preserved from his outset the 
menus and lists of guests, with 
the placing at table, of all the re- 
pasts at which he assisted. When 
I saw his collection it had grown 
into several folio volumes. The 
entries in it were made with such 
precision, that, discovering in it 
one of my own cards with a date 
on it, and asking what it signi- 
fied, I was told by my acquaint- 
ance that its object was to register 
the fact that he had dined with 
me alone on the day indicated. 
He, at all events, had succeeded 
in preventing himself from falling 
into the universal oblivion: he 
considered, probably with truth, 
that he was the only man in 
European society who was ani- 
mated by the real reconnaissance 
de l'’estomac, and who could recon- 
stitute, with becoming thankfulness 
and certainty, the details of every 
dinner he had eaten. At the act- 
ual moment of dinner we feel, of 
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course, a more or less keen per- 
ception of the merits or demerits 
of the feast. But the perception 
does not endure: even bad and 
gloomy dinners are forgotten, just 
as thoroughly as good and gay 
ones. The explanation is, it seems 
to me, that we dine too often; 
one dinner drives out the effect 
of another. If we had only one 
dinner in our lives, how we should 
remember it! Of the four great 
elements of dinners—food, people, 
spectacle, and talk—the talk alone, 
as I have already observed, dwells 
on, in some degree, in our thoughts. 
No one can fail to recognise that 
cookery is valueless as a_per- 
manent cause of memory of din- 
ners: it has but a merely mo- 
mentary effect ; it does not merit 
the front place it is too commonly 
supposed to occupy in the general 
constitution of a repast ; it stands, 
on the contrary, last in durability 
amongst the four constituents. 
Scarcely any of the older students 
of dining persist in giving serious 
thought to food, partly because of 
weakening digestions, mainly be- 
cause they have learnt from long 
practice that the real pleasure of 
a dinner is derived from another 
source. They see in it not an 
occasion for eating, but a most 
ingenious and soul-contenting ar- 
rangement for bringing men and 
women intimately together under 
conditions which supply many 
stimulants and brightnesses — an 
arrangement which enables them 
to show themselves at their best, 
and which terminates the day 
with lustre, like a luminous sun- 
set. 

Now, talk at dinner—the one 
enduring element of the ceremony 
—can never reach its full radi- 
ance without women: and here 
comes in the application of these 
considerations to the Parisienne, 
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for it is her talk which raises 
dinner to the high place it occu- 
pies in Paris. A womanless dinner 
may not be quite so dismal as a 
night without stars, or a desert 
without water; but it may fairly 
be compared to a tree without 
leaves, to a sea without ships, or 
to a meadow without buttercups. 
Somewhere in the sixties I dined 
with M. Emile de Girardin (I name 
him because he was a public man), 
in that admirable house in the 
Rue Pauquet which he called his 
“thatched hut.” He was famous 
for his dinners, and on the occa- 
sion to which I refer the cookery 
was supreme—so supreme indeed 
that I told myself at the time I 
had never partaken of such a 
dinner: that shapeless fact is still 
in my memory; but what there 
was to eat, or who was there, I 
have utterly forgotten. I know 
only it was a dinner of men—that 
is to say, not a dinner at all in the 
great social meaning of the term. 
Women and talk alone make 
dinner, especially in Paris, where 
the value of the women and the 
talk reaches its highest possibili- 
ties. If we forget all about it as 
soon as it is over, that is not the 
fault of the Parisiennes ; they, at 
all events, have done their utmost 
to induce us toremember. Certain 
Paris dinners provide, probably, 
a more complete supply of social 
satisfaction than can be extracted 
from any other single source. They 
give us what we want at the mo- 
ment in its best conceivable form, 
with all the components and sur- 
roundings that can furnish outside 
assistance. Of course dinners are 
more or less alike everywhere ; of 
course the foundations and the 
general nature of the structure 
reared upon them cannot vary 
widely ; but in the double sensa- 
tion of serenity and complacency 
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on the one hand, and of inspiring 
allurement on the other, Paris 
possesses in a few houses an atmos- 
phere which cannot be breathed 
anywhere else, and which consti- 
tutes a true international dis- 
tinction. 

It is possible that, to the in- 
experienced eye, the charm of this 
would not be as evident as it 
becomes on intimate knowledge of 
it. We like best what we are most 
accustomed to ; strange ways rarely 
please us at first—the habit of 
them needs to be formed before 
we can appreciate them. There 
is an involuntary shrinking from 
the new and the unknown; it is 
only after time and usage that, in 
most cases, we become fit to com- 
prehend the merit of practices that 
we were not brought up to admire. 
But when habit has had oppor- 
tunity to grow, when experience 
has enabled us to base our judg- 
ments on long comparison, then, 
at last, we recognise excellences 
which do not strike new-comers. 
I insist particularly on this con- 
sideration, because it explains not 
only the source of the opinions I 
hold, but also one of the reasons 
why others may differ from those 
opinions. 

A Paris evening-party is nearly 
the same process as a “day ”—in 
other clothes, and with more 
facility for walking about. There 
is nothing to be said of it that I 
have not said already. I will, 
however, mention one recollection 
that has a relation to its aspects. 
The first time I was present at a 
ball in Paris, I was struck by the 
singular freshness of the colours of 
the dresses, after the tints I had 
known in England: it was not 
the making of the dresses that I 
noticed, but their shades, which 
had a bloom that astonished me. 
T soon lost, from constant view, 
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the power of comparing; but at 
first, before my eyes had become 
trained, it seemed to me that 
even the whites were whiter, 
brighter, more intense than any 
I had seen before, while all the 
other hues looked more trans- 
parent and more living. I make 
no attempt to explain the impres- 
sion I received, but of its reality 
I am certain. Whether the dis- 
tinction still endures I cannot say 
(new arrivers alone could now judge 
of that) ; but at the moment, while 
the sense of it lasted; it served to 
mark a visible difference between 
the balls of Paris and of London. 
In all else, save some few unim- 
portant contrasts of manners and 
of details, evening-parties have 
seemed to me about the same 
everywhere, and [ can think of 
nothing about them that is really 
proper to Paris. The women exer- 
cise at them an attraction on the 
people round which is more gen- 
eral and less individual than at 
dinners: there is space; the spec- 
tators are far more numerous; the 
women are more completely seen ; 
but, all the same, they dominate 
less. I have always fancied that, 
for this reason, the true Paris 
woman is somewhat wasted at an 
evening-party ; she is too much in 
the crowd; she may be admired, 
but she does not always rule. Her 
one advantage at night receptions 
is that she can stand and walk 
about, and can produce effects of 
motion which are denied to her at 
dinner. The use of this to her is 
undeniably great—so great, indeed, 
that I once heard it suggested that, 
in order to render dinners abso- 
lutely perfect, they should be per- 
formed standing, so as to enable 
the women to exhibit their full 
results of dress and movements. 
It was, however, argued by most 
of those who were present on that 
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occasion, that sitting cannot be 
disassociated from dinner, and 
that (putting fatigue aside) din- 
ner would be degraded to the 
level of a stand-up supper if the 
' guests were upright. I leave the 
question to the future. 

This sort of life in Paris is not, 
after all, more worldly than the 
same existence is elsewhere. 
Wherever amusement is lifted to 
the position of the first object of 
existence, the moral effect on those 
who pursue it is virtually the 
same: there may be shades of 
local difference, but the tendency 
of the mind grows everywhere 
alike. It would therefore be un- 
fair to attribute any special frivol- 
ity to Paris because small sections 
of its society achieve extreme bril- 
liancy of worldliness; just as it 
would be unfair to praise it speci- 
ally because other classes are par- 
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ticularly worthy of esteem. In 
the universal average of good and 
bad, Paris stands on the same 
general level as other capitals ; 
but in glistening pleasantness it 
rises, here and there, above them 
all. How long that superiority 
of pleasantness will endure _re- 
mains to be seen: it is weakening 
fast from the progressive disap- 
pearance of the women who, thus 
far, have maintained it. If it 
does vanish altogether, Paris will 
become like any other place, with 
the same respectabilities and dul- 
nesses; but its indoor life will 
have left behind it a history and 
a memory proper to itself, and 
some day, perhaps, its women will 
wake up again and will reassume 
the feminine grace and the fem- 
inine capacities which were so 
delightfully distinctive of their 
ancestors, 
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FELICITY BROOKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 


PART I. 


* Courage and Passion are the Immortal facts of Life. 


spot.” 


To an outsider the confusion 
might have seemed purposeless, 
but, in truth, all this noise and 
running hither and thither, and 
clanging of bells, and shouting of 
sailors, meant that the last mo- 
ments were being counted out, be- 
fore the City of Prague started on 
her Atlantic journey. 

The deck was crowded in the 
usual way with those assembled to 
speed the parting,—those who had 
many playful words at command, 
and those to whom it was sad 
earnest, and no word of any sort 
was possible. 

A little apart from where the 
many mourned or joyed, a man and 
a woman stood close together by 
the vessel’s side,—the man half 
kneeling on a seat, the woman 
standing straight and motionless 
by his side. Enough likeness to 
pronounce them brother and sister; 
the same straight features and 
blonde hair, the same slenderness 
of figure and grace of movement. 

*‘ Aymer,” she bent forward, after 
a silence which seemed the result 
of a difficulty in wording her 
thoughts, and so leaning, laid her 
hand on his shoulder, ‘ you are go- 
ing to be happy out there?” 

Don’t you worry about me,” 
—though he did not turn his eyes 
from where they were fixed on the 
shore, there was a thrill of feeling 
in his tones. ‘‘ Anyway, you know,” 
suddenly looking up, ‘it was not 
your fault.” 

“ She was my friend,” the woman 
said, sadly. ‘If I had not loved 
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her, believed in her, I should not 
have wished my only brother to 
marry her. I cannot even now 
think what tempted her!” 

“Cannot you?” the man retorted, 
mockingly. ‘I do not attempt to 
compare myself to a grey-bearded, 
decrepit duke!” 

“ Ah, hush, Aymer,” his sister in- 
terposed, gently, “do not be bitter. 
Vanity, ambition, may govern one 
woman, but do not allow yourself 
to imagine it is the rule for all.” 

“Not while yow live, Hilda,”— 
he spoke more gravely, and he took 
her hands in his as he spoke ; “ but 
remember, it is not the vanity or 
ambition which I judge so severely 
—let her try what they will do to 
help her!— but the cowardice,” 
there was a sudden flash in the 
grey eyes, ‘which kept me dang- 
ling on through a long delusive 
engagement — to end in this. 
There,” standing upright, ‘‘ that 
is the last word,—and I did not 
intend it should have been spoken ; 
what is the good! I am going to 
America to shoot big game, and 
generally amuse myself: Wynd- 
ham will meet me in New York, 
and from there I will write to you, 
and give you afresh address. Write 
often, won’t you?” 

“Of course. And you? You 
will not let long silences give me 
time to grow anxious?” He did 
not reply, but he laid his hand over 
the one that rested on his arm, and 
side by side they paced slowly up 
and down the deck. 

Good-byes are said in so many 
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ways. Hilda Forsythe’s grey eyes 
were full of tears, though not one 
fell: her voice when she spoke— 
and words grew fewer with each 
passing moment—trembled a little, 
but each syllable reached her list- 
ener’s ear,—the touch of the hand 
on hers told her what the separa- 
tion cost her companion. Perhaps 
behind the silence there was as 
bitter a heartache as that which 
found expression in those loud sobs, 
at the sound of which she looked 
round startled. 

A dowdy, fair-haired, elderly 
German weeping loudly and unre- 
strainedly, her reddened eyelids 
and wet cheeks forming a most 
unpicturesque exhibition of woe. 
But utterly heedless of spectators, 
regardless of the angry words and 
pushes of those who would have 
thrust her aside, her bonnet crook- 
ed, her ungloved hands in her com- 
panion’s, she stood there pouring 
out last words and thoughts. 

With the instinct of avoiding 
such an exhibition of trouble, Mrs 
Forsythe turned back, and as she 
did so, “Oh, Aymer,” she exclaim- 
ed, roused from her own thoughts, 
“what a beautiful girl!” 

His eyes followed the direction 
of hers. ‘ Yes,” he said, absently, 
“she is handsome,—she is with 
that Niobe over yonder! They 
have come, or rather she has come, 
to say good-bye to that German 
lover,—or brother.” 

“ Brother, I think,” Hilda said, 
gently ; “‘they are very much alike.” 
But while she spoke, her eyes still 
followed the now vanishing figure 
of the girl who had attracted her 
attention. <A girl of perhaps fif- 
teen, in a sailor-like dress of blue 
serge, the shirt open a little at the 
throat, a cloth cap on her thick 
curls, Her dark eyes were set 
under slightly arched brows, a 
brilliant colour was in her cheeks, 
her young curved mouth was scar- 
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let as a pomegranate bud. A 
minute later she had disappeared 
from sight; her movements were 
as young and strong and vigorous 
as the colour on her cheeks and 
the light in her eyes. 

“Let us go away from here,” 
Aymer said, as, for about the 
tenth time, their walk was checked 
by a hurrying sailor, a mourning 
or jocose passenger,—“I cannot 
stand it any longer.” 

So saying, he turned and sought 
the solitude of the upper deck. 
Total solitude, so at least they 
fancied, till a more complete survey 
showed them it was shared by the 
girl whom Mrs Forsythe had 
noticed before. 

“Wise child,” Sir Aymer ob- 
served, when he caught sight of 
the blue serge skirt,—“ or discreet 
child! She has also thought it 
desirable to put as much space as 
possible between her and her weep- 
ing guardian.” 

She was evidently unconscious 
of their presence, for she was 
kneeling on the seat that ran 
round the deck, looking down with 
amusement and interest on the 
moving, excited crowd below. She 
held her cap in her hand, and Mrs 
Forsythe’s looks were still at- 
tracted towards her. 

‘“‘ She is beautiful,” she said—“ a 
child, of course ; and yet there is 
something about her, perhaps the 
way her hair grows, that reminds 
me of the pictures of Henrietta 
Maria.” 

“She is rather like her,” Sir 
Aymer replied, looking in her direc- 
tion for a moment, “though I 
guess that child did not take as 
long to arrange her curls as did 
Henrietta Maria.” 

The likeness consisted in a wave 
of the hair from the straight, clear 
parting, before it rippled and fell 
in short thick curls. A few sec- 
onds later the dark eyes were 
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raised, and made the discovery 
that she was no longer alone, and 
with the discovery she vanished. 

When Sir Aymer Digby turned 
_ in his walk, and found such to be 
the case, he was relieved,—it made 
it easier to say these last words to 
his sister. 

And the moment for last words 
had arrived. 

A great bell was clanging loudly 
and fiercely, an insistent whistle 
was rendering speech and hearing 
alike impossible, the gangway 
plank was crowded with a stream 
of people making their way on 
shore. 

Without an explanatory word— 
when both knew, words were un- 
necessary—brother and sister fol- 
lowed the departing throng. 

For a moment the man paused 
ere reaching the exit, and clasped 
a little closer the hand he held, 
and, at the same moment, stooped 
his head and kissed her. 

“Good-bye, Hilda, I shall look 
for letters.” 

* Good-bye, Aymer ”—her voice 
was unsteady—‘‘ remember I shall 
live in the hope of your return.” 

For a second her eyes were 
lifted to his; then her tall figure 
had mingled with the crowd, al- 
most unconscious, as she hurried 
along, of anything but her own 
sad thoughts, behind the shelter of 
her veil. 

On the deck Aymer Digby 
stood: well aware of those loving, 
watching eyes, he never moved as 
long as the outlines of that quiet, 
tall figure were visible, standing a 
little apart from the small crowd 
which surrounded her. And, after 
all, it was not for very long—twi- 
light was throwing a haze over 
everything, even before his reverie 
was disturbed by the loud, angry 
voice which jerked out furious ob- 
servations, in his immediate vicin- 
ity, at the presence still on board 
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of some belated visitor. It did 
not need the look he gave to as- 
sure him that the sobbing woman 
being hurried away into the semi- 
darkness, utterly regardless of the 
angry words, was the same Ger- 
man woman whose loud weeping 
had alternately annoyed and touch- 
ed him earlier in the afternoon. 

“ Well, poor soul, the wrench is 
over now ;” and he looked with a 
sort of wondering pity at her dis- 
ordered hair, and red, swollen 
eyelids, the tears dripping discon- 
solately down her cheeks: it was 
with a sigh of relief his eyes 
turned back to Hilda Forsythe’s 
quiet, graceful figure and clasped 
hands. 

Long after it was impossible to 
see her, he knew the expression in 
her tender grey eyes. 


The confusion consequent on de- 
parture reigned a little longer, 
but moment by moment routine 
regained its dominion. 

The lights of Queenstown dis- 
appeared almost immediately: with 
the dusk had come up a light mist, 
not thick enough for fog, but suf- 
ficiently penetrating to make the 
passengers forsake the deck, and 
seek the shelter of the saloon. 
When dinner was over only Aymer 
Digby returned to the deck, and 
paced its solitary length, as the 
great ship slipped steadily through 
the quiet waters, and the stars 
peered now and then through the 
filmy mist overhead. 

His thoughts were elsewhere, 
they had wandered to the land he 
had left, the sister he had left; 
almost imperceptibly from her 
they had wandered to the fair, 
treacherous woman who had laid 
bare his life. Painted on the 
curtain of the darkness appeared 
the tall, lovely figure, the delicate 
oval face, the forget-me-not blue 
eyes, and crown of rich gold hair, 
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a picture that it seemed he might 
never hope to forget. It was with 
an impatient movement he recog- 
nised whither his thoughts had 
strayed,—and with the movement, 
he turned to find himself face to 
face with one of the officers of the 
ship. 

The man was about to pass him, 
his solitary pacing did not seem 
to invite companionship, but Sir 
Aymer, tired of loneliness, paused, 
and as he did so— 

“You have got the place to 
yourself,” the new-comer said. 
“You have made your escape, I 
suppose, from all the excitement 
below ?” 

“Excitement!” Sir Aymer re- 
peated, wonderingly ; “every one 
seemed to me: half asleep before 
dinner was over.” 

“You have not then heard ”—the 
officer laughed as he spoke—“ that 
we have found a ‘stowaway’ on 
board ?” 

“No.” Sir Aymer shook his 
head, and looked inquiringly at 
his companion, roused to curiosity 
by something in his voice and smile. 

“Oh, not the usual stowaway, 
a whimpering, half-starved, half- 
frightened boy — very much the 
contrary! This isa fine handsome 
girl, not at all frightened or dis- 
pleased with her performances,— 
and hungry, shockingly hungry. 
They are feeding her down there 
now ; every one on board is assist- 
ing, I should think, except you 
and me.” 

“What happened? Did she fall 
asleep e 

“Bless you, no! I never saw 
any one wider awake! She hid in 
the ladies’ saloon, and here she is, 
four hours out from Queenstown, 
bound, at any rate, for this voyage ! 
She was with a governess,” he con- 
tinued, as Sir Aymer still looked 
questioningly at him, “and whilst 
she was saying good-bye toa friend, 
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our young lady secreted herself, 
and somehow apparently managed 
to escape notice in the confusion 
of departure.” 

There came to Sir Aymer an 
instant’s pained reminder of the 
weeping woman from whose pres- 
ence he had turned away this 
afternoon—the weeping woman of 
whom Hilda had spoken pitifully— 
and almost immediately the doubt 
was converted into certainty. 

‘‘Here she is.” And up on 
deck, close beside where they 
stood, appeared the blue serge- 
clad figure of the girl he had 
noticed. 

Certainly, no regret or anxiety 
visible there. The red mouth was 
curved into happy smiles, the rich 
colour burnt in her cheeks, the 
black -lashed eyes reflected the 
smile as she stepped on to the 
deck. As she stood still a second, 
the wind lifting her dark curls, 
health, careless, youthful happiness, 
was in every line of the fresh face 
and strong young figure. 

By her side was the grey-headed 
captain ; following her a tall, slight, 
languid American, enveloped in 
wraps, whose high-pitched voice 
reached the ears of Sir Aymer 
Digby as she proffered the con- 
tents of her dressing-bag and 
portmanteau. 

“She is a smart girl,” she said, 
as the quicker steps of the other 
two made hurry requisite to keep 
up with them, pausing by Sir 
Aymer’s side; ‘and a handsome 
girl,” glancing after her with 
honest admiration ; ‘‘and only fif- 
teen! My, I would never have 
thought she was English!” 

“ And is she?” 

“Yes, her name is Felicity 
Brooke: she is an orphan, and 
lives with an aunt. The aunt 
has gone to London, taking her 
daughters with her, and left miss 
in the charge of a stupid old 
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German governess at a dull little 
village in Ireland; but miss has 
rather turned the tables, I guess,” 
with a slow, careless laugh. 

“ Rather a mean turning of the 
tables, is it not, Mrs Davis?” 

The lady laughed again. ‘Come 
now, Sir Aymer, you might allow 
it was a pretty smart trick.” 

**You all seem to admire it so 
much that I suppose it was,” Sir 
Aymer replied, dryly. ‘ Well, 
good-night, I am going to smoke, 
and I advise you to go down- 
stairs; it has grown damp and 
chilly.” 

A cigar, even a good one, falls 
short of perfection if not smoked 
in solitude or congenial company. 
Although he sat apart with a book 
as a token of his abstraction, in- 
sistent voices would reach his un- 
willing ears discussing the topic 
of the hour; and the talk did not 
call up visions of the dark, hand- 
some girl, but of the poor, weep- 
ing woman whom he wouid gladly 
have forgotten. It was not long 
before he returned to the chill 
misty night, but he only paced 
the deck long enough to finish his 
cigar before seeking his cabin: in 
dreamland the chances were that 
old memories and this day’s part- 
ing would be alike forgotten. 


There were very few ladies on 
board,—only Mrs Davis, languid 
and delicate, and several mothers 
whose interests were bounded by 
families of small children; and it 
was by their unanimous vote, as 
much as by the admiration of the 
many men, that Felicity Brooke 
stepped into the position of Queen 
—Queen and more—a Heroine, 
who had achieved something quite 
out of the common round, and 
had brought its enlivenment into 
the dull routine of everyday ship- 
life. A queen who was young 
and beautiful and brimming over 
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with health and spirits—who had 
a laugh or a smile for every one; 
who asked nothing better than to 
play with the children, or wonder- 
ful games of cricket with the men ; 
who was always ready to move 
Mrs Davis’s pillows, and help her 
and her innumerable shawls and 
wraps to another part of the ship, 
as her fancy might suggest; who 
was equally ready to pace up and 
down the ship for any length of 
time by the captain’s side, asking 
eager questions which it delighted 
him to answer, or listening to his 
tales of his home and the little 
ones there. ‘Truly, by the time 
they had been three days out at 
sea, there was not a man or woman 
on board into whose heart or fancy 
she had not found her way. If 
she had favourites — and every 
queen is in her right there—they 
were Jem Moore the quartermaster 
and over-burdened Mrs Meredith, 
the second-class passenger, taking 
out her three children who could 
walk, and her new baby who could 
not, to join a husband who had 
gone on before to get things 
ready, leaving her with her mother, 
to follow when she was able. 

To Jem Moore it was that 
Felicity confided that really it 
would have been easier for poor 
Mrs Meredith if none of the four 
had been able to walk. “ And it 
would have been kinder, don’t you 
think, Jem, if her husband had 
taken some of them with him? 
It seems to me rather unfair.” 

And Jem agreed. ‘ Yes, miss ; 
but still, you see, the mother 
understands them better. What 
would a man do when they’re all 
howling together, as they were last 
night ?” 

But this was no answer for 
Felicity. “He ought to know 
what to do, just the same,” she 
answered, severely. “It is quite 
as unpleasant for Mrs Meredith.” 
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“T hope he will have found 
work,” Jem observed, his mind 
flying on to a more important 
topic; “it will be bad for these 
poor things if he hasn’t.” 

But the future did not trouble 
Felicity Brooke. 

“T am going to them now,” she 
said, excusing herself. “I have 
promised to play with them a 
little; it rests Mrs Meredith.” 

Jem’s admiring eyes followed her 
strong, lithe figure as she walked 
away. Other eyes turned and 
watched her also; even the cap- 
tain stopped and called to her by 
name, but she continued on her 
way, with a little flush of gratified 
vanity as she shook her head and 
repeated her refusals. 

Vanity is almost as observant as 
love ; indeed, as it is a matter of 
head, not heart, it is a question 
whether it is not more quick to 
note any remissness in its cour- 
tiers. Amongst all the eager, 
kindly voices, one alone was not 
heard—one pair of grey eyes was 
never lifted from a book. 

“Good morning, Sir Aymer.” 
Impossible to turn a deaf ear to 
the sound of his own name. Sir 
Aymer looked up, though there 
was little encouragement to pro- 
long the conversation in his un- 
smiling eyes. But Felicity Brooke 
was not to be daunted by unsmil- 
ing eyes or even grave silence. To 
reign a queen has this advantage 
—it gives confidence. 

“What a glorious day To 
bring herself nearer to the level 
of him she addressed, she drew 
closer some absent passenger’s 
chair and seated herself, and, as 
she did so, she took off her cap 
and fanned herself slowly with it. 
“T am very hot,” she said, as if 
apologetically. ‘Cricket on board 
ship makes one much hotter than 
it does on shore.” 

**T daresay,” he replied politely, 
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and, as it seemed his turn to say 
something, “Are you a cricketer ?” 
he questioned. 

“Yes ; I am rather good.” 

She spoke modestly, but there 
was no mistaking that the “rather” 
was only added for the sake of 
conventionality. For a moment 
she was silent, her eyes turned 
seaward, but wherever her thoughts 
may have been, they were not bent 
on self. The glaring sunshine 
flooded her, bringing out red gold 
gleams in her thick, dark curls—it 
almost seemed as if it was redden- 
ing her cheeks as she waited ; the 
slender hand that slowly waved 
the cap was brown as a Spaniard’s. 

“Tf Bob—he is my brother— 
had been allowed to spend his 
holidays with me,”—the silence 
was suddenly broken,—‘“I should 
never have wished to run away. 
I was quite as good as a brother 
to him—he often said so. I can 
swim better than he can; and as 
for cricket,—riding,—fishing,”— 
slowly enumerating her accomplish- 
ments,—‘“‘ we were just about equal. 
You don’t believe me, of course,” 
her voice growing more impetuous, 
as he made no comment, “ because 
I am a girl, but it is true all the 
same! I am immensely strong, 
and,” standing up, “now that I 
have begun to grow, I am not at 
all a bad height. I am five feet 
six—Bob always was afraid I 
should be short.” 

“‘ My dear child, I am not doubt- 
ing your list of perfections.” 

Even to Felicity Brooke’s, youth- 
ful ears the slight strain of iron 
wasaudible. She reddened visibly. 

“TI did not mean to boast,” she 
said quickly ; “ of course it was luck 
—I mean, as there were only the 
two of us, I had just the same ad- 
vantages as Bob. If Bob,” revert- 
ing to her first words, “had been 
with me, I should have been able 
to bear it; as it was”—an expres- 
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sive silence, a silence which the 
man interpreted to mean that it 
rested with him to fill it up with 
questions, but he did not take ad- 
vantage of the unspoken permis- 
sion. The whole story was well 
known to him through the gossip 
of the passengers. - 

But apparently unaffected by the 
silence, ‘‘ When they told me that 
Bob was to spend his holidays in 
Scotland,” she went on, “and that 
I was to remain alone in Ireland 
with Fraulein, I knew,” lifting 
her eyes suddenly, “that I should 
not be able to bear it! I was 
rather frightened at first, but after 
all, it was nothing really—it only 
wanted a little courage.” 

“ Courage !” the word had scarce- 
ly passed her lips before it was 
repeated by the man. ‘ Don’t call 
things by wrong names. It was a 
hateful, odious, cowardly thing to 
do!” 

“Cowardly!” There was a blaze 
of light in her luminous eyes as 
she echoed his word, in undisguis- 
edly angry tones. 

“Some one, I suppose,” he said 
shortly, “‘has to bear the blame. 
It seems to me cowardly to have 
run away, and left it to some one 
else.” His thoughts were with the 
weeping woman of whom Hilda 
had spoken pitifully. He scarce- 
ly heeded the flushed, angry face 
of the girl, scarcely noted her 
quivering lips, as, without a word, 
she left him. But she did not go 
on her way as she had intended, 
to where Mrs Meredith sat with 
her children; she hurried in the 
contrary direction, and a few 
minutes later her clear voice 
reached Aymer Digby’s ears as 
she joined the little group playing 
hop-scotch. 


The glorious morning was the 
forerunner of a calm, cloudless day. 
“Tt might have been July,” the 
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captain said, and the passengers 
began already to talk of land, and 
the quickest passage, and of what 
they should do when once ashore. 

‘T am worried about that child,” 
Captain Baxter confided to Sir 
Aymer, as the two loitered about 
together. “She says she is not 
going to return to England, but 
that she has determined to go on 
to Charleston, where she has re- 
lations, and ask them to keep her.” 

‘*But that, of course, is non- 
sense ?” 

There had been a slight interro- 
gation in Captain Baxter’s words 
to which Sir Aymer’s seemed an 
answer. 

‘She is a high-spirited girl,” the 
captain observed, “and I expect 
the aunt with whom she lives 
finds her a handful.” 

“Tt is more than probable. For- 
tunately, however, with that we 
have nothing to do. All you have 
to do is to give her over into the 
charge of the captain of the next 
steamer returning this way, and 
send a telegram to the aunt. 
Your duties are at any rate clear 
and limited ; it is the aunt, I think, 
whose position is to be deplored !” 

“T don’t think,” said Captain 
Baxter, weakly, “that the aunt 
was very kind to her.” 

“Young ladies, captain, with 
strong wills, have a fancy for 
supposing so.” 

“She is very handsome, don’t 
you think?” 

Sir Aymer Digby laughed. ‘My 
dear sir, I am afraid that your 
judgment has been a little sus- 
pended in consequence! Imagine, 
now, one of your own daughters 
having placed herself, through 
such an odious trick, in the false 
position in which this girl finds 
herself, what would your feelings 
be?” 

Captain 
looked seaward, 


Baxter paused and 
not into the 
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speaker's face, as he answered. 
Perhaps out there, on the horizon 
line, his fancy pictured the little 
toddling children that awaited his 
return,—perhaps the picture in- 
spired his answer. 

“T cannot imagine it,” he an- 
swered. “I cannot imagine any 
child of mine, fatherless and 
motherless, turning to a stranger, 
and with those frank honest eyes 
telling him ‘that she was too un- 
happy to live in the home selected 
for her, —that anyone must be 
kinder than the woman who stood 
to her in her mother’s place.’ 
There’s something very wrong 
before such things come to pass, 
and, please God I reach old Ire- 
land again, I shall find out for 
myself what it is.” 

Sir Aymer did not laugh again, 
but neither was he convinced. 

“You are a regular paladin, 
captain,” he said ; “you will have 
this ship the resort of all distressed 
damsels !” 

“That was a mistake, of course,” 
Captain Baxter said, gravely, “ but 
—she is only a child, and she did 
not, I daresay, give much thought 
to anything but the momentary 
relief of escape.” 

“Not much thought to anyone 
but herself,” was the reflection Sir 
Aymer Digby took away with him, 
but he did not utter it aloud, nor 
the continuation thereof, “that 
such was the custom of most women 
he had known.” He did-have the 
grace, however, to except Hilda 
Forsythe. 


“Jem ”— flushed with much 
exercise in the hot sun, Felicity 
paused by the quartermaster’s side 
that same splendid afternoon— 
“Jem, it is very insulting, is it 
not, when a man tells another man 
that he is a coward ?” 

“Yes, miss,” Jem answered 
laconically ; but he lingered, watch- 
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ing the brilliant face, in expecta- 
tion of a translation of the mys- 
terious question. 

“What would you do,”—she 
came closer, and lowered her voice 
confidentially,—“ if any one said 
that to you?” 

“ Begging your pardon, miss, I 
should knock him down.” 

The dark eyes were lifted ad- 
miringly to Jem Moore’s stalwart 
proportions and curly locks; then 
she sighed, a heavy, troubled 
sigh. “But you see a woman 
couldn’t.” 

“Couldn’t what, miss ?”—Jem 
looked bewildered. ‘ Couldn’t 
knock him down? No, of course 
not,” with a smile; “but then, 
miss, a man would never say such 
things to a woman, not leastways 
to a nice woman.” 

Felicity Brooke pursued her 
afternoon walk without another 
word,—there was not much com- 
fort to be gained from Jem’s reply. 
It was with a heavy heart she 
approached the spot where Mrs 
Meredith, enjoying a momentary 
respite from crying children, was 
knitting in the sunshine, one little 
fellow sitting on her lap, whilst a 
neighbour amused the three other 
little things. 

Here at any rate was a diver- 
sion—a means of banishing unde- 
sired thoughts, so easily banished 
at that age. 

“ May I take him?” she began 
directly, kneeling down by Mrs 
Meredith’s side. 

“Oh, miss, he’s quiet now,” 
Mrs Meredith answered, depre- 
catingly; “and he’s been that 
fretful ”—she paused, perhaps hop- 
ing that the faint discouragement 
might be acquiesced in. But at 
fifteen a baby is a toy, like any 
other toy, to be played with, and 
nursed and tormented, till its 
screams make it an undesirable 
companion, in which case it can 
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be returned to the nurse—or the 
mother. Felicity was no excep- 
tion. Heedless of the half-worded 
refusal, a minute later she was 
running up and down the deck, 
the child in her strong, young 
arms, laughing as he caught at 
her curls, or smiled at her. 

‘He is a dear,” she said once, 
as she passed the mother, who 
looked after him with proud eyes, 
“and he likes me to play with 
him. See how he is laughing.” 

“T am sure he does,” Mrs Mere- 
dith said, diplomatically, as she 
returned to her talk with a friend. 

“That is the tea-bell.” A few 
minutes later she rose with this 
remark, and stood up to collect 
her little flock. 

‘“‘T must take him now, miss,” 
approaching the side of the vessel 
as she spoke; ‘‘it is very good of 
you to have played with him so 
long.” 

“He does not want to go to 
you,” the girl cried. ‘See, he 
loves me best,” smiling in glad 
triumph, and stepping backwards 
as Mrs Meredith approached, hold- 
ing the child up above her head ; 
and as she did so, suddenly the 
vessel gave a quick, violent lurch, 
the girl, unable to steady herself, 
threw out her hand to catch at 
something where there was noth- 
ing, the mother made a dart for- 
ward—they were but a step apart 
—but too late! the child, with a 
weak cry, had disappeared. 

One hoarse terrible scream rang 
through the still air and echoed 
in the ears of every one on deck, 
—a scream which brought every 
hearer with a rush to the spot. 
But that takes minutes, and there 
was not a minute, not a second’s 
space, between the mother’s heart- 
broken cry and the splash as 
Felicity Brooke touched the water. 
The same splash, so it seemed, 
took Aymer Digby, who had been 
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leaning against the side, in after 
her. 

‘Man overboard!” Noise and 
confusion all around, loud-voiced 
orders, a sudden cessation of the 
throb of the engines, an unusual, 
sudden, fearful silence, broken 
only by human voices, which 
sounded so small and unimportant 
after the loud incessant breathing 
of the engine—and away out 
yonder, a small dark spot on 
the quiet waters. 

“She’s got him, she’s got hold 
of him,” some one said, and caught 
Mrs Meredith’s hand, and kept re- 
peating the words mechanically. 
All in such a moment of time, 
unrealisable how short, except 
that the boat was still being 
lowered, and a man throwing a 
buoy. 

“She would never have had 
the strength to hold him, though,” 
Jem Moore’s voice said, as if in 
answer ; “ but she’s all right now,” 
glancing towards the swimmer. 

A quarter of an hour later the 
steamer was continuing her course, 
the strange awful silence a mo- 
mentary, hideous dream of what 
might have been, the child ap- 
parently none the worse, safe in 
his mother’s arms, and Felicity 
Brooke—the water running off her 
wet clothes, her cheeks whiter 
than any one had ever seen them 
—was standing on the deck, whilst 
one after another of her fellow voy- 
agers crowded round, clasping her 
hands, uttering words of praise or 
advice. 

* Not another syllable,”—but as 
he spoke the captain did not 
move his hand from where it 
rested on the girl’s soaked shoul- 
der; ‘now, doctor, give your 
orders—dry clothes and bed, I 
should think ?” 

But not all the doctors’ orders 
in the world would have sent 
Felicity Brooke to bed that night. 
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When the dinner-hour came round 
she was in her place by the cap- 
tain’s side, the red back in her 
cheeks. “I just ran up and down 
the deck till I was warm,” she 
confided to him; “that is what 
Bob always made me do when I 
was cold after swimming.” 

Perhaps it was only the dress, 
but she looked different to-night, 
the captain thought. Out of her 
innumerable toilettes, kind, feeble 
Mrs Davis had at last discovered 
some loose, white muslin wrapper, 
that by the help of judicious pin- 
ning had been drawn across the 
young figure: the long trailing 
skirt and open sleeves gave her a 
more womanly look, which was at 
variance with the dark childish 
eyes, the rich complexion, and 
unlined cheeks. 

She was but a child; she could 
not hide the pride and triumph of 
the moment. It flashed from her 
dark eyes, and was as intoxicating 
as the champagne in which they 
drank her health. It was only 
afterwards, when the diners dis- 
persed, that she realised there had 
been an absentee. 

“Where is Sir Aymer?” 

“ Ah, he is not as young as you 
are,” Dr Grey paused on his way 
to the door to answer the question ; 
“he has got a chill, and has gone 
to bed with, I fear, a feverish 
night before him.” 

“Oh I am so sorry ;” but as she 
said the words she was turning 
away. ‘I must go and see the 
baby,” as the captain would have 
detained her. 

“* How foolish,” Mrs Davis pro- 
tested, in her slow southern draw]; 
“but if you are going, put on my 
fur cloak. Oh captain! I wish I 
had had a daughter,” she went 
on, as the girl disappeared. ‘I 
should have liked a daughter like 
that!” 

The captain refrained from re- 
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plying that even if such had been 
the case, the resemblance would 
not probably have been great. 

“She wants me to take her to 
Charleston, and give her over to 
her relations in the south. I 
should like that; do you think it 
can be arranged ¢” 

“We must wait till we get to 
New York, and see,” the captain 
answered, diplomatically. 

The night was cold, though still ; 
up on deck there were not many 
people—only a few dark, shadowy 
forms, most of them discernible by 
the red light of a cigar. Felicity, 
in her long dark cloak, passed un- 
recognised on her way until the 
descent to Mrs Meredith’s cabin 
was reached ; but arrived there, a 
man’s figure stepped out of the 
darkness and approached her. 

“ Miss,” in a hesitating voice. 

“Oh, is that you, Jem? I looked 
for you on deck; I wanted to see 
you. Iam just going down to see 
how the little boy is.” 

“ He’s all right, so his mother 
says—and you, miss, you are none 
the worse? It was real brave,— 
and that’s what I wanted to tell 
you.” 

Her eyes shone at the words, 
perhaps at some tone in the voice. 

‘But you see,” was all she said, 
“it was my fault to begin with. 
I didn’t stop to think afterwards, 
I know; but if I had not done it, 
if the baby had been drowned ”— 
her voice fell—‘ it would have 
been just like murder.” 

“Oh no, miss, it would have 
been an accident; but you saved 
his life, poor little thing, that’s 
sure !” 

“And Sir Aymer saved mine. 
I don’t think I could have held 
the child much longer.” 

“Tt was a mercy,” Jem observed, 
“that it was such a still day, and 
that he was standing so close to 
you. I got up to the side just as 
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he jumped, and when I saw what 
a fine swimmer he was, I knew it 
would be all right. If he had not 
been so near, I’d have been the 
first, and gone after you myself.” 

“Thank you, Jem,” Felicity an- 
swered, soberly ; and she laid her 
slim hand in the sailor's. “Id 
rather it had been you, because 
we've always been good friends ; 
but it was very brave of him,” she 
added, as she moved away, as if 
afraid she had been rather sparing 
of her praise. 

“Tt was his duty, miss,” Jem 
replied, seriously. The words, per- 
haps the tone, perplexed her after- 
wards, when they now and again 
recurred to her. Unconsciously 
they served as a sort of reverse of 
the medal, of which the one side 
had been given to her. 

But a quiet, dreamless night 
drowned all unpleasant memories, 
or faintly troubling thoughts, 
though at breakfast Sir Aymer’s 
empty place reminded her again, 
with a pang of regret, of his per- 


sonality. 
“Ts Sir Aymer still ill, Dr 
Grey?” 


“Yes, he is feverish. I hope, 
however, it will pass off. It is a 
bad cold,” as her questioning eyes 
did not leave his face. ‘He is 
not very ill, but bed is the safest 
place.” 

The doctor turned away—it was 
a busy hour ; the only thing left to 
do was to go on deck and join in 
the sports there. But a little later 
she had escaped, and had sought 
out Mrs Meredith. 

“T have to keep running over 
to see how he is,” she explained, 
kneeling down on the deck, where 
the boy slept, his fat hand under 
his rosy cheek; “‘he looks quite 
well, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, miss, I hope so.” Poor 
Mrs Meredith! as much could not 
be said for her. She looked slighter, 
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more delicate than ever; there 
were dark lines under her eyes, 
her cheeks even looked thinner, 
There was a nervous fear in her 
eyes as the girl knelt by the child: 
she stooped and arranged the shaw] 
that covered him, touching his cheek 
with her hand as she did so. 

You look very tired,” Felicity 
said. 

“Yes, miss, I am tired,” she 
said, patiently; ‘the children were 
naughty, and I could not sleep. 
I was so nervous and upset, and 
I kept thinking—— Oh, miss,” 
breaking off suddenly, “ you are 
a brave young lady! And the 
gentleman too. He is ill, the 
doctor says, but I cannot rest till 
I have thanked him, I am just 
going down to see him.” 

“Oh, Tl go with you,’ Fel- 
icity cried, getting up hastily. 
“Of course he must think it un- 
kind of us not to have been be- 
fore. Come,” she had started 
impetuously, whilst Mrs Meredith 
was still giving over the care of the 
sleeping child to a friend, 


“Come in.” 

The answer to the low knock 
‘was certainly given in extremely 
cross tones, but Mrs Meredith did 
not observe the fact: she was not 
suspicious, and her mind was too 
much preoccupied to perceive how 
very unwelcoming was the recep- 
tion her entrance met with. 

“T have come,” she began di- 





rectly, “to thank you. I could 
not wait any longer, and when 
they told me you were ill 7 


“Do sit down. Please,” as she 
hesitated, swaying a little from 
side to side; and it was only when 
she took the one camp-stool, and 
seated herself obediently, that Sir 
Aymer became aware of the other 
figure in the doorway, the figure in 
the well-known blue serge, looking 
at him with frank sympatiy in her 
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dark eyes. “Yes, it is I,” she 
said, in answer to the look; “I 
wanted to thank you,” and she 
took a step nearer. ‘ We should 
both have been drowned if it had 
not been for you.” 

He did not reply to her words, 
but he spoke kindly to the woman, 
asking after the child, questioning 
her about her future and her past, 
and there was something in his 
softened tone which showed he 
was touched by her expressions of 
gratitude. 

When she rose, it was in begging 
that he would send for her if there 
was anything she could do. 

“You look very feverish, sir, 
and you are so hoarse—I am afraid 
you have a bad cold.” 

*T am afraid so.” 

In the doorway she paused, wait- 
ing for her companion. As she 
had risen, Felicity had slipped 
down on to the vacated seat. 
Leaning a little nearer, so that 
only Sir Aymer caught the words, 
—so near that her dark curls 
touched his hand, “Tell me,” she 
said, impetuously, “was it brave ? 
Did you think so?” 

*“ Brave,” he repeated. ‘“ Jump- 
ing overboard do you mean? Doub- 
ling the danger for me, and the 
risk for every one! No, foolhardy, 
if you wantaname. At least, that 
is what I should call it, if a sister 
of mine had behaved in the same 
way.” 

“But I can swim.” The eager 
pride had faded off her face; she 
was still leaning forward, looking 
anxiously at him. 

**So can I,” he replied, shortly ; 
“and as I am a strong man, and 
you are a child, it stands to reason 
that, as I was there, to say nothing 
of many others, you were not the 
right person to go.” 

“The captain said”—there was 
a flash of anger in her eyes and in 
the quick tones of her voice—“ that 
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I was a plucky little devil—I 
heard him say so to the doctor!” 

“T should have used another 
adjective,” was all Sir Aymer re- 
plied, rather curtly, too, as if he 
had had enough of the subject, 
and his hand lifted the book be- 
side him as he spoke. Mrs Mere- 
dith was still standing there: if 
Sir Aymer was unaware of the 
fact, she noted the quiver of the 
red lips, she knew that the tears 
were very near falling. 

** Come, missy,” she said, kindly, 
and she put her arm round the 
girl, “‘ we must go back, or Johnny 
will be waking and crying for me. 
Gentlemen are always cross when 
they are ill,” she observed discreet- 
ly, as they walked away side by 
side; “they are not used to it, and 
it frets them, and they say things 
they don’t mean.” 

Kindly, comforting interpreta- 
tion of many uncomfortable words 
and acts ! 

But Aymer Tigby probably 
thought—if he the ght of them 
at all—that they were very par- 
donable, as he reflected that an- 
other feverish night was in store 
for him; and feverish nights were 
apt to be haunted with the mem- 
ory of a faithless woman, whom he 
had loved. 

The same brilliant sunshine that 
had greeted them day after day 
welcomed their arrival in New 
York. 

“You have brought us good 
weather,” the captain told Feli- 
city as she sat by his side for the 
last time at breakfast ; and imme- 
diately afterwards there was the 
excitement of approaching land, 
and farewells, and last words to 
pass the time, until the landing 
hour had actually arrived, and cer- 
tainty should take the place of 
doubt as to what her next step 
should be. 

Sir Aymer was well again—no- 
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minally, that is: he still coughed, 
and was unpleasantly reminded, at 
every moment, of that plunge into 
the ocean, but he was the only one 
to whom any evil consequence 
clung. 

Mrs Meredith lost some of her 
careworn appearance when her 
husband came on board with the 
news of good health and steady 
employment. He looked strong 
and healthy enough to be able to 
lift some of the weight off her over- 
burdened shoulders. With chil- 
dren clinging on either side, and 
the baby in his arms, he stood still, 
listening to the story of Johnny’s 
escape, told in duet by Jem Moore 
and Mrs Meredith. His some- 
what stolid countenance did not 
betray any emotion, but when the 
recital was over, he handed the 
baby to Mrs Meredith, and, sol- 
emnly divesting himself of the 
other manifold packages in his 
arms, he took Felicity’s hand in 
his great clasp and wrung it seve- 
ral times. 

“Well, I never!” he repeated 
once or twice; but of further ex- 
pressions he seemed _ incapable. 
Gratitude seemed swallowed up in 
wonder. After that he continued 
on his way laden with parcels and 
babies, like some great merchant- 
man, feeble Mrs Meredith following 
in the wake, and Felicity holding 
the baby. 

“It is the last time I can hold 
the dear little thing,’—and Mrs 
Meredith, recognising the awful- 
ness of the deprivation, felt ob- 
liged to consent. 

“Who is that girl?” as the 
little procession passed by, Percy 
Wyndham — who was on board, 
discussing future plans with Sir 
Aymer Digby — stopped in mid 
speech to inquire. ‘‘ What a hand- 
some girl ! ” 

“She is a Miss Brooke,” Sir 
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Aymer replied. He was loyally 
silent as to the escapade which 
had brought her, though he was 
aware of the curiosity in his 
friend’s face. 

“One of the Brookes of Hol- 
den?” 

“ Yes, I believe so.” 

“ What on earth is she doing 
here ?” 

‘‘ She is at school, I believe,” he 
answered, vaguely, “but I really 
know nothing of her ; she is only 
a child,” 

“‘ She will be a lovely woman,” 
Mr Wyndham answered, “or I 
am much mistaken.” But Aymer 
Digby had nothing to say or fore- 
tell on the subject, and the con- 
versation drifted to more import- 
ant topics. 

“T will get my things together,” 
he said, “and meet you at the 
hotel in a couple of hours, and we 
can make our plans,” and on that 
agreement they separated. 

Left alone, he walked over to 
the captain’s cabin, into which, a 
quarter of an hour before, he had 
seen disappear Felicity’s blue serge 
skirt. Yes, she was there, but as 
he opened the door she passed 
him, hurrying away, leaving him 
and the captain alone. 

‘‘T was talking to her,” the cap- 
tain remarked. ‘ This,” touching 
a telegram, “was awaiting me. It 
is from her aunt,”—he put it into 
Sir Aymer’s hand as he spoke :— 

“ Return by next steamer. Mrs 
Lucas will meet you, and take you 
to school in London.” 

‘She does not want to go,” Cap- 
tain Baxter observed, as he laid 
it down. ‘She wants to go to 
Charleston with Mrs Davis.” 

“T suppose her wishes don’t 
very much matter, after all,” Sir 
Aymer commented. ‘“ Which is 
the steamer ?” 

‘The France leaves to-morrow.” 
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‘That is fortunate.” He waited. 
It was a moment before the cap- 
tain added, “ Mrs Davis is taking 
her ashore ; she will stay with her 
to-night at the hotel.” 

‘Well, I must be saying good- 
bye, though perhaps we shall meet 
again. Good-bye.” 

But at the door he turned 
back. “ Has she money?” he asked, 
rather awkwardly. 

“Oh, there’s no difficulty about 
that. Mrs Davis will see she gets 
all she wants.” 

Sir Aymer breathed a sigh of 
relief when he had shaken hands 
with Captain Baxter, and stood 
once more on deck. It was empty 
of passengers now; there was no 
one visible except officers and sail- 
ors, and one girlish figure walking 
up and down,—evidently awaiting 
him, for, as he appeared, she hur- 
ried to his side at once. 

“Sir Aymer, I have made up 
my mind,—I am going back to 
England to-morrow in the France.” 
There was a ring of exultant tri- 
umph in her voice. 

“Well, I don’t see that you 
have much choice, have you? 
Your aunt has telegraphed her in- 
structions to the captain.” 

* But I might go on to Charles- 
ton with Mrs Davis,” she persisted. 

“My dear child, at your age 
young ladies do what they are 
told, not what they fancy.” 

She half-turned her head away ; 
the soft curls hid her eyes from 
him. 

“Did you see the telegram ?” 
she questioned, — something had 
gone out of her voice,—“she is 
sending me to school in London.” 

“The result of making fools of 
ourselves,” he replied, slowly, “is 
rarely agreeable.” There was per- 
haps an added poignancy of per- 
sonal suffering in the remark. 
Two tears slowly made their 
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way into the dark eyes, but she 
stared steadfastly out to sea the 
while behind those sheltering curls, 
She furtively brushed them away, 
and no others followed them. 

She walked very uprightly by 
his side to the gangway, holding 
her head very high, and he was 
quite unconscious of the effect of 
his words. He said good-bye, and 
did not even once look back to 
where she stood leaning against 
the vessel’s side, watching his re- 
treating form, till he had vanished 
out of her sight. And even then 
she lingered, before she turned, to 
find Jem Moore approaching. 

“T am going back to England,” 
she said, “‘to-morrow, in the France, 
and when I get there I am to be 
sent to school in London.” 

“Well, it won’t be for long,” 
Jem observed, consolingly. 

“Three years, I suppose — it 
seems to me centuries,” she re- 
plied, despondingly. “Well, the 
very first thing I shall do when 
they are over will be to go an- 
other voyage, and if it could be on 
the same ship as you are on, I 
should choose it; so if you leave 
this, you must be sure and tell 
me.” 

“That I will, surely.” 

“T will give you my address. 
You had better write to Bob’s 
house—that is my brother—then 
it is sure to reach me. That is 
it— 

‘Robert Brooke, Esq., 

Holden Manor, 
Elsdon.’” 


She wrote it as she spoke, and 
handed it to him. “And if you 
should hear anything of the Mere- 
diths, Jem, you might mention it 
in your letter. I asked Mrs Mere- 
dith to write, but she says she is a 
poor correspondent, and she does 
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not think there will be much time 
for writing.” 

** Not likely,” Jem assented. 

** Mr Meredith seemed very nice, 
don’t you think?” she went on. 
“He is very quiet, but he looked 
kind ; and even the little children 
did not seem to mind him, and 
Mrs Meredith was rather afraid 
they might not like him.” 

With this view of the case Jem 
Moore coincided—in fact, he quite 
endorsed her summing-up of Mr 
Meredith as a husband and father, 
adding thereto that he preferred 
the silence to what might have 
been. ‘I was rather afraid, miss, 
as I told you once, as to what sort 
of a man he mighf be, but I was 
glad when I saw he wasn’t a jab- 
berer !” 

Certainly no one could bring 
that accusation against him. And 
in this fact he seemed to take 
much comfort, and Felicity Brooke 
also reflectively, as to the future 
prosperity of the Meredith family. 

After that parting there was 
nothing to do but to return to the 
captain and listen to the plans for 
to-day and to-morrow. But what- 
ever sorrow might have been at 
her heart, she kept up a good 
spirit : there was no reflection of it 
on her face, no tone of it in her 
voice. She never alluded again to 
the future, or of the fate that was 
awaiting her; she did not even 
give Captain Baxter the chance 
of offering all the sympathy with 
which his kind heart was over- 
flowing. 

“Mrs Davis will take you 
ashore,” he said, ‘and you must 
rig yourself out with all you 
want.” 

“T was going to ask you,” she 
said, and she grew rather red, “if 
you would lend me some money. 
Bob will send it back directly, I 
know. I can’t pay him till I 
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come of age, but he will wait—he 
is very generous,” 

“Oh, the money is all right,” 
Captain Baxter replied, brusquely. 
“Tell me what you want; or, 
perhaps, I had better speak to 
Mrs Davis.” 

“Yes, that will be much better,” 
Felicity assented. ‘I don’t think 
I told you before, but when I am 
twenty-one I shall be very rich, 
and then I mean to live with Bob: 
we settled that the last time I saw 
him.” 

“ How old is he?” the captain 
asked, tenderly curious. 

‘He is one year older than I 
am. Time goes very slowly, does 
it not?” 

But the captain could not echo 
the reflection, and it was with a 
laugh they went out to look for 
Mrs Davis. 

Even the next 
took her on board 
gave her into the charge of the 
new captain, and the very last 
moment had arrived, there was 
still no flinching, no fear of what 
was to come, no outward lack of 
courage. It was there, Captain 
Baxter knew, when he felt the 
slim, sunburnt hand cling to his: 
he recognised something of what 
she was enduring in that convul- 
sive clasp, guessed more when he 
noted how the rich colour had 
faded, and how often the red lips 
quivered. But there was not a 
word to show it, or to ask for the 
sympathy he was so ready to be- 
stow, and which her silence kept 
out of reach; but it was that 
knowledge that made him stoop 
his grey head and kiss her smooth 
cheek when he said good-bye— 
that knowledge that prompted 
his thoughts of her as he drove 
away afterwards, “A beautiful 
child !—and what courage—what 
courage !” 


day, when he 
the France, and 
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PART II. 


‘*Though Love do all that Love can do, 
My heart will never ache or break 
For your heart’s sake.” 


London at the very height of 
the season. Dusty already, and 
hot, though it was still early in 
June, and the night air was plea- 
sant and refreshing ; so thought at 
least Sir Aymer Digby, as, leaving 
his hansom, he mounted slowly the 
steps of a great house in a fashion- 
able square. 

“Tt is three years,—more,” he 
reflected, “since I was in a ball- 
room. I wonder what is taking 
me to-night ?” 

But he did not really wonder, 
only we are all inclined to keep up 
those little fictions, even with our- 
selves, , 

** Aymer, so you have returned ! 
I did not believe it, and am all the 
more glad to see you. Come and 
tell me what you have been doing.” 

“My dear Ferris, I have far 
more to learn than to tell. I feel 
like an outer barbarian. Come,— 
instruct me. Tell me all about 
everybody.” 

But the whole time he stood 
talking with his old friend, he was 
well aware of all that went on 
around, of almost every passer-by 
in the crowded rooms; was well 
aware, though he never turned his 
head, when a beautiful blonde 
woman passed slowly by, her hand 
on the arm of an old man, whose 
age was scarcely concealed, under 
all the assistance that art could 
give. So close did they pass, that 
the golden brocade of her train 
swept against him, brocade scarcely 
more golden than the rich plaits of 
hair, under their diamond coronet; 
so close that his friend paused a 
moment before he risked his com- 
ment. 








“The Duchess of Huntingdon, 
as beautiful as ever—hers is a 
beauty that time does not seem to 
touch.” 

And at the same moment, ‘She 
smiled oftener when I knew her,” 
the other man was thinking, as she 
mingled with the crowd. 

Yes, it was for that he had come 
here—with some vague idea of test- 
ing his own weakness and strength, 
that he was standing in this bril- 
liant room, amongst all the great- 
est in the land; and it was with a 
wave of thankfulness he recognised 
that the wound had healed, that 
the cold, beautiful face in which 
he had once read his fate, now held 
no power to sway him either to 
grief or joy. It had been a slow, 
agonising recovery, but the wound 
had healed at length. 

And all the time his friend was 
slowly remembering the old story, 
cursing the luck that had made 
him revive it, by his passing 
allusion to a woman whose name 
could only call up bitter or un- 
happy thoughts. 

“The new beauty is_ better 
worth looking at,” with nervous 
anxiety to say something, and a 
nervous consciousness that he had 
said the wrong thing. 

But Aymer Digby seemed un- 
aware of it. 

“You must point her out to 
me,” he said, carelessly; all the 
time he was rejoicing over his re- 
gained strength — rejoicing that 
he had proved it, and that he need 
fear no more. 

“There, look to your right,”—he 
was conscious of his friend’s words, 
of alight touch on his arm, and, 
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glancing in the direction indicated, 
became aware of a small group, 
the centre of which was evidently 
the girl in question. He could 
not see her distinctly, her head 
was bent, he could only vaguely 
distinguish a beautiful figure clad 
in white satin, that fell in straight 
folds, and was devoid of flounces 
and ornaments alike,—of a white 
throat, round which was clasped 
a single string of pearls, of pearls 
twisted into thick, dark hair; 
then the bent head was lifted, and 
she walked away, a very straight, 
beautiful—yes, certainly beautiful 
—young figure, and disappeared 
with her partner. 

But he saw her again: this 
time she was talking to the man 
who had pointed her out to him, 
and he watched her with a certain 
idle curiosity, a certain half-care- 
less wonder as to what would be 
the end of her story. This first 
chapter reminded him of another 
story—that fair-haired young man 
who hovered near her was probably 
the hero of the romance ; and then 
he smiled at the thought of how 
much he had conjectured. 

“What do you think of her?” 
His friend was back by his side. 
‘‘ Beautiful, is she not? It is no 
wonder she has turned everyone’s 
head.” 

* Beautiful,” Sir Aymer repeated, 
vaguely. ‘Well, good-night, I have 
had a look round. I am going to 
slip away. Balls are not in my 
line.” 

“Oh, you must speak to her 
first. I have come on purpose 
to fetch you. She says she knows 
you.” 

‘Knows me, my dear fellow! 
that must be a delusion.” He 
was moving slowly away as he 
spoke. ‘‘ Why,” raising his eyes 
and looking slowly and deliber- 
ately towards where she stood, 
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“she must have been in the nurs- 
ery when I left England.” 

He had made his escape this 
time. A sudden channel had 
opened in the crowd. With a 
parting nod he had gone, and Tom 
Ferris was left alone. A few 
minutes later he was back by the 
girl’s side. 

“Did you tell him?” she began, 
eagerly. 

Mr Ferris shook his head. 

‘You are mistaken. He says 
he has never seen you before—that 
he has been out of England for 
years——” 

“There, Felicity, now you see,” 
broke in the fair-haired boy—he 
to whom had been assigned the 
part of hero—‘ now you see what 
comes of seeking out new adorers 
instead of resting content with 
faithful people like me.” 

‘“ How tiresome you are, Jack,” 


half turning her head. ‘Did you 
tell him my name?” addressing 
again her unlucky messenger. 
“No? Perhaps he might remem- 


ber it”—her voice was not very 
assured—“ if you were to tell him. 
He ought to remember me,” she 
added more confidently ; “‘ he once 
saved my life.” 

There was no resisting the pe- 
tition in the dark eyes. Mr 
Ferris said not another word, but 
turned back and fought his way 
through the crowd, till, in the 
very last room of all, he found 
himself once more by Aymer 
Digby’s side. 

“Going?” he questioned. 

“No, I have come after you to 
ask you to reconsider what you 
said just now. Miss Brooke is 
certain that she has met you, and 
she wishes to speak to you.” 

“Miss Brooke, did you say? 
Of course I remember her. I met 
her once—it was several years 
ago.” 
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“Tt seems to have been a mem- 
orable meeting ?” 

Sir Aymer looked at the speaker, 
quickly, suspiciously, but “She was 
only a child in those days” was all 
he said. 

‘Here he comes,” the fair- 
haired boy observed. ‘Cheer up, 
Felicity ; the advantage of being 
six feet two is, that I can see 
our Gallant Preserver being some- 
what unwillingly led hither just 
when he thought he had es- 
caped.” 

“How do you do, Miss Brooke ? 
How clever of you to recognise 
me.” He had taken her hand, 
and was now standing beside her, 
striving to recall the child he only 
half remembered in the beautiful 
radiant girl before him. Yes, of 
course, now he knew it, he could 
trace the likeness—the same rich 
warm colouring and red mouth, 
the same dark curls, fastened up 
now in some way that suited the 
fashion, and yet which bore the 
same resemblance that Hilda had 
noted years ago to those of Hen- 
rietta Maria; and now that she 
looked up, the great dark eyes 
were just the same—they had not 
changed in the least. They met 
his own with the same frank 
honesty as of old. 

But when he had exchanged a 
few commonplaces, there seemed 
nothing more to say. With so 
many possible listeners he was 
afraid of alluding to the past, 
which might easily have come to 
be considered a sealed book ; and 
beyond that one mutual experi- 
ence, what was there he could 
find to say to a girl of her age? 
Escape was once more in mind 
and eye. 

“Don’t you dance?” Felicity’s 
voice questioned. 

“No; I am afraid I have long 
passed the dancing age,’ and he 
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smiled. ‘ But that reminds me 
that it is not for the sake of con- 
versation we are here to-night ; 
that can be postponed. Don’t let 
me keep you from your partner,” 
looking round until his eyes rested 
on Jack Curzon. 

“Let me throw myself into the 
breach, Felicity. Now you see 
what comes of saying you are 
engaged when you are not! To 
save appearances, you will have to 
dance with me, though you said 
you would not.” 

“You do dance so badly,” she 
said; but she had flushed scarlet 
at his words, 

“T know I do—vilely ; but still 
I am better than no one.” 

Sir Aymer made no observation ; 
there seemed nothing else to be 
done. She put her hand on Jack’s 
arm and turned away. 

* He had quite forgotten me,” 
she said, defiantly, standing still 
a moment later. ‘ Did you notice 
it?” turning to her partner. 

“ My dear Felicity, incredible as 
it may appear, I think there was 
no possibility of not noticing it ; 
and considering how you have in- 
sisted on our admiring him—both 
Bob and I—it would have been 
polite if you had introduced me to 
him.” 

“‘T am so sorry —I never thought 
of it.” 

“Comfort yourself with the re- 
flection that, to judge from his 
speaking countenance, he had had 
quite enough honour in making 
the acquaintance of one member 
of the family.” 

But even this scathing observa- 
tion failed to draw forth any re- 
joinder. 

“Quite and entirely cured ;” 
that was what Aymer Digby was 
saying to himself again, as he 
walked home slowly under the 
stars. ‘I shall always be thank- 
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ful that I made the effort—it is 
better to know. A beautiful wo- 
man, of course; but her beauty 
has ceased to interest or affect 
me. And it is pleasant to be 
back in London,—dear, delightful 
London, — and to see again the 
old life and the old friends, after 
these many years with the Past 
for my only companion.” 


After that evening he often met 
Felicity Brooke. He called on 
her, and was presented to her 
aunt—a very ill-tempered-looking 
person, to whom he vainly strove 
to make himself agreeable. But 
though he saw her often, it was 
always when other people were 
present, which made it diflicult to 
talk of the past, though she had 
alluded to it, had spoken of their 
mutual acquaintances on board the 
City of Prague, who, as far as he 
was concerned, had long ago passed 
into the unreal world of shadows. 
He had been shown Jem Moore’s 
letter announcing his joining an- 
other ship. The letter had amused 
him, with its quaint wording and 
details of life, and the scraps of 
information he had picked up 
about the Merediths. The P.S. 
especially had touched his sense of 
humour :— 


“ P.S.—And I am going to be 
married after next voyage. I 
thought you would like to hear. 
She is a very nice, good girl, I’ve 
known all my life. Her name is 
Sarah Foster.” 


“T sent her a watch for a wed- 
ding - present,” Felicity observed. 
*“T thought he would like that 
best, and she wrote me a beauti- 
ful letter,” her eyes kindling. “I 


am sure she is just as nice and 
good as he says.” 

But that was one rare, little 
conversation ; as a rule, she was 
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the centre of a crowd of admirers, 
or else Lady Brooke was a silent 
listener to every word, in which 
case, by mutual consent, the past 
was not referred to. But who- 
ever came or went, Jack Curzon 
was always in attendance, 

Standing watching her one 
morning as she rode in the Park, 
Aymer Digby was joined by his 
friend Ferris. 

“She looks very well on a 
horse, does she not?” following 
the direction of Aymer’s eyes. 
“Do you know her brother?” he 
went on. “No? He is at college 
—a nice boy. He has had the 
best of it, I expect.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, I don’t expect Lady 
Brooke is a particularly agreeable 
person to live with.” 

‘‘No, I should think not,” and 
Aymer Digby smiled; “ but I ex- 
pect she has her match in her 
niece.” 

‘Oh, I don’t know; a girl has 
not much chance with a woman of 
that sort. Her husband was Miss 
Brooke’s uncle—father’s brother— 
and was left her guardian. Then 
he died, and the duties devolved 
on this good lady. Bob of course 
went off to school and college; 
I don’t think he troubled the 
domestic portals much, and this 
girl was left in the charge of 
a match-making mother, with 
two daughters of her own to 
marry.” 

‘*‘ She married them, I suppose ?” 
Sir Aymer questioned. 

“Yes, very well, according to 
her own views. I never saw two 
girls out of whom all spirit had 
been so completely taken; they 
scarcely dared to speak without 
leave! And then the path clear, 
the daughters out of the way, a 
niece who brings five hundred a- 
year to the housekeeping is an 
agreeable addition.” 
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*“ And when does she acquire 
freedom ?” 

“When she is twenty-one she 
can go her own way, and comes 
into a very nice fortune besides, 
so I believe. But I am only gos- 
siping, I know very little.” 

“JT wonder,” Sir Aymer said, 
slowly, ‘that she does not marry ; 
it would offer a means of escape.” 

“Rumour says,”—Mr Ferris 
lowered his voice impressively,— 
“that that is what she intends 
to do; and he, who has just joined 
her, is said to be the man.” 

Sir Aymer looked up with curi- 
osity ; then “ Lord Gresham!” he 
exclaimed, incredulously. 

Mr Ferris nodded. 

“ But he is old enough to be 
her father ! ” 

“Tt is the fashion amongst 
beauties,” the other man replied, 
carelessly, and then again, too 
late, would fain have recalled the 
malapropos words. “ He is a fine 
old man,” he added, hastily, “ re- 
spected and admired by everyone.” 

Yes, he at least was not made 
up to imitate forgotten youth, that 
was all Aymer Digby could think 
of, as he walked away. And in 
addition he had position, and 
great estates, and a fine old name ; 
his first wife had died years ago 
and had left him childless — of 
course, what more likely! A 
splendid match, every one would 
tell her so,—out of an unhappy 
home too, it would be an easy way 
to freedom. 

“Oh, but she is not at all the 
kind of girl to do that.” The 
words had passed his lips without 
any reflection : it was of the child 
on the City of Prague he had been 
thinking. 

“But Lady Brooke is just the 
kind of woman,” his friend had 
retorted dryly, and he recognised 
the truth of the words, that there 
was another factor in the girl’s 
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life to be taken into account. He 
thought of it all the way home; 
of course, now the idea was brought 
to his notice, Lord Gresham was 
always in attendance. He himself 
rarely went to balls; his chances 
of meeting her were limited to a 
dinner-party, or an afternoon call, 
but on such occasions, if Jack Cur- 
zon was always fluttering round, 
Lord Gresham was there as well. 
Of course, the old story! He 
was conscious of impatience at the 
thought, and doubtless it would 
end the same way. 

That very evening, as chance 
would have it, when he entered 
Mrs Murray’s drawing-room, the 
first person on whom his eyes fell 
was Felicity Brooke. For a mar- 
vel she was not smiling, or even 
speaking, but standing by her 
aunt in an attitude that suggested 
expectancy. Entering the room, 
he met her eyes turned towards 
him, but immediately they fell, 
and at the same moment Jack 
Curzon’s voice sounded in his ear. 
He might have guessed it, might 
easily have interpreted what the 
silence and expectancy meant. 

A minute later he was walking 
into dinner with Felicity Brooke’s 
hand on hisarm. When they were 
seated, he found that on the girl’s 
other side was Lord Gresham, 
nearly opposite Jack Curzon’s 
fresh, boyish face. 

In his present mood he was 
glad of the arrangement, which 
brought so much within his scope 
of vision: in two hours he would 
surely find out if there were any 
foundation for the rumour that 
had reached him. 

She was very quiet, quieter than 
he had ever known her, but now 
and again she asked him those 
point-blank questions for which 
she was famous. 

* Don’t you ever go to balls, Sir 
Aymer?” she suddenly turned her 
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head to say; “I thought, of course, 
you would have been at the 
Vavasour’s last night.” 

“No, I am afraid I am too 
old.” 

‘“* How old are you?” 

“ Thirty-five.” 

“Oh, I wish I was!” 

Such a troubled sigh followed 
the words that it checked the 
laugh that rose to his lips. He 
could not ask what her words 
meant—he knew. 

Lord Gresham was in the midst 
of an animated discussion with his 
hostess. He leant a little nearer, 
and ‘Now it is my turn to ask 
questions,” he said. ‘‘ You have 
never told me what happened when 
you reached England. Was she,” 
lowering his voice, “‘ very angry ?” 

“ Very,—I suppose.” 

«You suppose ?” 

“T did not see her for two 
ears. I was left at school.” 

“No holidays?” 

“No; you foretold, you remem- 
ber, that the consequences were 
always unpleasant of making fools 
of ourselves! Well, they were,” 
she added, emphatically. 

“T might have saved you the 
pain of prophecy at least; it is as 
well to leave people to find out 
such truths for themselves.” 

She made no reply. 

And somehow her silence served 
to prevent any further reference to 
the subject, and afterwards there 
was little opportunity. Lord 
Gresham joined in the talk, and 
she made no effort to prevent him. 

But when she was leaving he 
followed her to the door, and 
asked her if she would be at Lady 
Rashleigh’s ball the following 
night. “But of course you will, 
so perhaps we shall meet. I have 
almost made up my mind to go.” 

*T hope you will,” she replied, 
and though she added nothing else, 
he felt that she wished it really, 
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—-that she was glad to hope that 
he would be there. 


And yet when eleven o'clock 
found him the following evening 
entering the room, there was a dis- 
tinct pang at the memory of the 
cool comfort and peace of the 
Club. 

Nevertheless he made his way 
into the hot ball-room, and stand- 
ing in the doorway, glanced slowly 
round. She was not there, of that 
he was certain. Well, he would 
wait until he saw her. It was 
cool standing here: behind the 
curtain by which he found himself 
there was evidently an open win- 
dow,—it was very refreshing. 

Some one else was waiting too, 
that he perceived. Just opposite 
him stood grey-headed Lord Gres- 
ham, not taking part in the revelry 
any more than he himself was 
doing, and it was with suddenly 
accented curiosity he took note of 
him. 

A remarkable figure and face,— 
certainly a man that a girl might 
respect, and marry with dignity, 
and yet how much she must inevi- 
tably lose, even with all that 
thrown into the balance. 

Here his thoughts were inter- 
rupted by voices, low voices, be- 
hind him,—the curtain apparently 
concealed a balcony,—the voices, 
he recognised them both. He was 
scarcely conscious he was listening, 
before he had heard the short, 
quick words. 

“Throw it up,” in the man’s 
young voice, how easily he recog- 
nised it. “What is the use of 
being unhappy? and you are un- 
happy! Throw prudence to the 
winds,—-you did so once before, 
you know,—and I will go to Bob, 
and see him, and explain.” 

‘‘No, no—it is very good of you, 
but I would rather it went on as it 
is. I don’t wish Bob to know any- 
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thing. Come, we had better return, 
or I shall be missed.” 

The man made no answering 
comment,—he lifted the curtains, 
Aymer Digby had only time to 
turn and saunter away before he 
was in the room, Felicity by his 
side. A little distance off he turned 
his head and looked at her. It 
was difficult to associate her with 
trouble, or anything indeed but 
careless, triumphant girlhood, but 
she was troubled, he knew it,—or 
were the overheard words the key 
to the expression he noted in her 
eyes ? 

At the sight of that expression 
something was born in him, some 
swift longing to save her, to pre- 
vent her from hurrying farther on 
that path on which she had already 
entered,—to warn her back, if pos- 
sible, into youth and happiness,— 
before the final steps were taken. 
Of what he should say there was 
no definite consciousness, — the 
words would be found in which to 
warn and counsel. It was as if 
Hilda, in her gracious, serious 
womanhood, were standing by his 
side, urging him to do what he 
could. 

At the same moment Lord Gres- 
ham, seeing her, had also made a 
step forward, but when Aymer 
Digby was roused and determined, 
he was not easily outdone: he was 
standing beside her, her hand was 
on his arm, his decided voice in 
her ears—‘ This is our dance, I 
think,” and then he and she were 
walking away from the ball-room 
together. 

“Tt was not your dance,” she 
said, decidedly, a minute later, ‘ it 
was J ack’s,” 

“Who is Jack ?” 

“He is Bob’s dearest friend,” 
she answered, calmly. He looked 
quickly down at her, but her in- 
genuous eyes were frankly raised. 
It was hard to accuse her of want 
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of frankness, but of course on such 
a subject * You told me you 
did not dance,” she added, a second 
later. 

“Neither do I. I wish to speak 
to you, that is the reason of my 
pretence.” 

She looked up quickly, but said 
nothing, and they walked on till 
the fernery, a small glass building 
that led into the conservatory, was 
reached. It was quite deserted: a 
valse was sounding in the distance, 
and, except for the splash of falling 
water into a little marble basin, 
there was no sound. 

After all, he recognised, it was 
not quite as easy to say anything, 
at any rate to begin, as he had ex- 
pected. 

There were two chairs in the 
shade of a palm-tree away from the 
door—he walked over there and 
bid her seat herself: it was after a 
moment’s hesitation he sat down 
beside her. “What do you want 
to say to me?” 

Her voice, quiet and grave, was 
the first to break silence ; it gave 
him the impetus he needed. 

“It is always difficult,” he said, 
“almost impossible, for a man to 
speak to a woman; but you area 
child — compared with me —a 
child,” he repeated, “and if one 
sees a child about to do any- 
thing very foolish, one is bound 
to speak e 

‘*'Yes.” 

There was not much encourage- 
ment in the monosyllable. 

“T wish,” he exclaimed, im- 
petuously, ‘that you had gone to 
Charleston with Mrs Davis.” 

She laughed, but rather un- 
steadily. 

“Why, I wonder ?” 

“Tt would have saved you two 
years at school without a holiday, 
would it not?” 

“ Yes,” she sighed, ever so air- 
ily. ‘Well now, it is my turn; 
31 
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let me tell you what J wish. I 
wish that you had praised me 
when I told you that I had de- 
cided to go to England. When I 
told you, evidently yearning for 
praise, I think you might have 
given it, and it would have made 
it much easier.” 

“Why? I question back. Though 
I know, of course, you expected a 
great deal of praise in those days,” 
—he paused and looked inquiring- 
ly at her. ‘ But that is not what 
I wish to say.” 

** What do you wish to say ?” 

Her chin was on her hands, her 
elbows rested on her knees, she 
did not look up as she spoke. 
‘* T want to warn you, and I don’t 
know how to do it—a man is so 
clumsy.” 

He did not glance towards her, 
and yet he was well aware of the 
scarlet flame mounting in her 
cheeks, and it was with a swift 
determination to spare her pain 
that his next words came. 

“You are on the brink of folly 
—madness ; at least so it seems to 
the outsider. What tempts you, 
of course, I don’t know ; but what- 
ever the temptation may be, the 
result will be unhappiness. You” 
—he averted his eyes — “ would 
never be happy in a loveless mar- 
riage,—you do not know, that is 
all. You were brave and fearless 
enough once; all that is neces- 
sary is to call back your courage 
now.” 

She did not move, she made no 
faintest comment on his words— 
her elbows rested on her knee, she 
did not look up as he spoke. 

‘‘Let me tell you a story,” he 
went on directly. ‘Once I was 
young—lI loved ”—his voice sank 
lower still—‘‘a woman, young, 
beautiful, as you. She— well, I 
think she loved me; but love, so 
she decided, was not enough. 
There were other, greater things 
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in life, for which she might sell 
herself. So she left me, and gave 
her beauty to a man, old and worn, 
in exchange for a title and a cor- 
onet, and everything else that she 
fancied would make her happy.” 

He had not once looked up— 
he would not see her face whilst 
he told the story that might save 
her from a like fate ; but he knew 
she had risen, that she was stand- 
ing a little behind his chair, where, 
even had he lifted his eyes, he 
could not have seen her face, 

“And you?” He heard the 
low, hurried question. 

“T have told you one side of 
the story,” he went on, slowly. 
“ She—well, if she did not attain 
happiness, gained what she had 
desired,—but for the man, it was 
otherwise. She left him in des- 
pair, that ended in contempt and 
hatred for all women; despair 
which first broke his heart, then de- 
stroyed his faith, and finally x 

He half paused. 

“And finally?” The low voice 
was quite steady, there was a half- 
question in the words. 

“And finally,” he went on, 
slowly, ‘has ended— Heaven be 
praised !—in the knowledge that 
the cruel work of one woman is at 
length only a memory, though, at 
the same time, the freshness, and 
joy, and happiness that life once 
offered, are also at an end for ever.” 

Just a second’s silence, whilst 
the valse in the distance sounded, 
and the fountain trickled on into 
the basin, before the girl spoke, 
and as she did so she bent her 
head so near to his that every 
word, low as it was, reached his 
ears. 

“Is the faith quite dead? If 
——” and as she spoke she rested 
her hand on the back of his chair, 
as if to steady herself,—“if you 
met a woman who loved you——” 
she paused again,—“‘and was true 
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and faithful, would not that help 
to undo the past?” 

A silence. Then, “It is too 
late,” the man said slowly. ‘That, 
you see, is what a woman’s coward- 
ice and treachery can accomplish.” 

The music was silent, the valse 
over, people were crowding -into 
the conservatory, eager voices 
breaking the stillness. 

Aymer Digby rose from his 
seat. 

“T had better take you back to 
the ball-room,” he said. ‘They 
will be looking for you.” He re- 
frained from glancing in her direc- 
tion, he did not add another word, 
but as they were leaving the long 
passage, young Curzon appeared 
in sight. 

“There is Jack,” she spoke, 
rather unsteadily he fancied. “TI 
want to speak to him. Wait, 
please. It is his dance,” in dis- 
connected sentences. She was 
white, curiously white, he thought, 
as he took her hand and said good 
night. ‘ Good-bye,” he added ; “I 
am leaving town to-morrow — I 
may not see you for some time.” 

He turned away: for half a 
second her eyes followed his tall 
figure, and fair, smooth head. And 
then, “I am so tired, Jack,” she 
said. ‘I do wish you could per- 
suade Aunt Barbara to go home.” 

“You look tired, but it is not 
really tiredness, it is bother. Did 
my eyes deceive me,” in lighter 
tones, “or did I see you and the 
‘Preserver’ come out of the con- 
servatory together? What goings- 
on! I shall have to look on him 
as a rival next, I suppose? His 
dislike going off, eh?” 

“He never disliked me,” she 
said, but she did not smile; “he 
is only indifferent.” 

“Only indifferent.” The words 
echoed in her ears during the drive 
home ; sometimes they changed to 
other words which kept time to the 
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horses’ feet, “Refused”! ‘ Very 
kindly and courteously, he would 
always try to be courteous—for he 
does not dislike me, he is only 
indifferent.” 

* Write to Lord Gresham to- 
morrow, Felicity,” her aunt said 
as they walked up-stairs, “and ask 
him to dine with us on Sunday. I 
told him to expect a letter.” 

**T would rather you wrote.” 

“Why, I wonder? You write 
the other invitations, why should 
you make a difficulty about this 
one? I suppose merely out of 
love of contradiction.” 

There was no reply. After all, 
it was not worth arguing over 
She said “ Good night,” and turned 
away. 

She did not sleep much: the 
summer dawn was stealing into 
the room before she fell into a 
short, troubled slumber, but to 
her perfect health and strength, it 
needed more than a sleepless night 
to take the lustre from her dark 
eyes and the rich bloom from her 
cheeks. The school-room was her 
own sitting-room ; she went there 
while it was yet early to eat her 
breakfast in solitude, and thought 
a great deal,—and the result of all 
the thinking was, that by eleven 
o'clock, with paper and ink before 
her, she was fulfilling her aunt’s 
bidding, and writing to Lord 
Gresham. It meant a good deal, 
she felt—much more was involved 
than that Sunday dinner, at which 
no other guest would be present, 
and after which Lady Brooke 
would vanish to the inner drawing- 
room on some pretence, and she 
and he would be left virtually 
alone. 

*“What does it matter?” she 
thought wearily, as she wrote his 
name. ‘ He is good and kind, and 
I—I like him better than any one 
else,—and this life, I cannot bear 
it any longer !” 
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And at that moment the door 
was suddenly opened, and, with- 
out any warning, Aymer Digby 
entered the room. 

The first thought he had was, 
that somehow once again she was 
the child of the City of Prague, 
with whom of late he had ceased 
to associate her. She was dressed 
in dark-blue linen, made with a 
sailor-like shirt—it may have been 
in part that fact —and her hair 
also was twisted loosely up with a 
comb, from which it escaped in 
careless loops and curls. That 
was his first thought. The second, 
even as he approached the table 
at which she wrote, was, that 
never before during all their ac- 
quaintance had he ever seen her 
look frightened, and now into her 
eyes there certainly passed an 
expression which banished their 
fearlessness: then the lashes had 
fallen, and he was standing by her 
side. 

“Of course I am a fool”—his 
voice was rough and moved—* but 
tell me, what did you mean by 
those words you said to me last 
night ?” 

There was a hurried glance 
round, as if she were calculating 
the chances of escape: then he 
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heard a sharp, painful sob, and she 
had covered her face with her 
hands, and between the slender 
fingers two tears fell. 

“Felicity,”’—he knelt beside her, 
taking her hands in his, —“ do not 
ery. Is it my roughness that has 
hurt you? Answer me, did they 
mean nothing? ‘Tell me—you may 
trust me.” 

Still no answer. He lifted his 
hands, and, clasping hers gently, 
drew them down into her lap. 
The lashes were wet, the tears 
rose and fell slowly one by one. 

“Perhaps the folly was in com- 
ing back,” he said, and his voice 
was still strange and hurried; 
“but you are courageous—speak 
tome. Shall I go or stay?” 

The dark eyes were raised for a 
moment. Perhaps their expression 
was enough, perhaps words were 
unnecessary, for ‘‘ Say it once,” he 
said, very low; ‘tell me that you 
love me.” 

“Qh, you know it, 
‘you must know it! 
afraid.” 

But with his arm round her and 
his kisses on her tear-wet cheeks, 
it seemed easy to believe the voice 
that told her there was nothing 
more for her to fear. 


” she cried ; 


I am only 
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“An! there you are,” said a 
friend whom I met lately at the 
Writers’ Club, which some of our 
women authors frequent. ‘I have 
been nursing up something new 
in the natural history line, a curi- 
ous fact that I thought would 
interest you, and perhaps serve as 
copy for your ‘Country Month by 
Month.’ Did you ever hear of a 
rabbit that casts its furry skin, 
entirely and completely, just as a 
snake does?” 

“ Never,” I answer, confidently. 

“Then I can tell you of one 
which happens to be just now 
going through the loosening pro- 
cess. You can go and see it if 
you like, and the coat which it 
cast off last year as well; also, if 
you are unbelieving, you can put 
your hand up its back, and feel 
the beautiful new coat of fur 
underneath your hand and the 
whole old skin over it: so com- 
plete is this, that with a little 
trimming at the head and tail, it 
would make the loveliest muff. 
It is an Angora rabbit, and the 
fur is of long silky dark-grey hair.” 

This wonderful creature was, I 
learned further, to be seen at 
Colnbrook, a little town which, I 
am ashamed to say, I had never 
heard of before, although from 
the earliest times in our history, 
as I found out later, it has been 
frequented by kings, queens, am- 
bassadors, not to speak of those 
“Sixe worthie Yeomen of the 
West,” of whom Gordon Willough- 
by Gyll, Esq., of the ancient 
parish of Wraysbury, the chroni- 
cler of this remarkable little town, 
tells that they were written about 
in an old book by ‘a certain Thow 
of Reading.” This book, he says, 
was, even at the time he wrote, 


early in the century, difficult to 
be procured. 

To return to the present time, 
however, and to our rabbit: Coln- 
brook, which had for very many 
years been left out in the cold in the 
world’s progress, through having 
no railroad, is now to be reached 
by a single line, running from 
West Drayton, on the Great 
Western line. Thither I jour- 
neyed as soon as it was possible 
for me to do so, for I feared lest 
that skin might be cast before I 
had time to put my hand in be- 
tween the two coats, &c., &c. As 
I do not purpose to describe the 
rabbit in this article, it need 
scarcely be mentioned again. I 
have simply spoken of it, as it was 
the cause of my visit to the re- 
markable old town. Perhaps I 
should say, however, that it was 
just what my friend described it, a 
great curiosity in its way; so un- 
usual, in fact, that the well-known 
zoologist, Mr Tegetmeyer of the 
‘Field,’ &c., has arranged to ex- 
hibit the skin, now cast, at the 
next meeting of the Royal Zoolo- 
gical Society, as he declares that 
the case is unique and most inter- 
esting. 

As I neared the little railway- 
station, the line passing through a 
number of water-meadows, a heron 
rose with heavy flapping flight 
from a small stream, a tributary 
of the river Colne; and presently 
another from a little runnel, where 
he had been feeding. So in order to 
note this interesting bird, I was glad 
to find one need only go a few miles 
beyond Ealing. Long lines of pol- 
lard willows lined the streams, and 
there are innumerable little run- 
nels and channels that feed the 
larger river. The county of Buck- 
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ingham is bounded by this river 
Colne for a length of fourteen miles 
of its course, as it runs to empty 
itself into the Thames, opposite 
Tinsey Mead, about half a mile 
from Staines. An old writer says 
of these willows, “Such who have 
lost their love make their mourn- 
ing garlands, and the Jews hung 
their harps on these doleful sup- 
porters.” But in their favour 
again Mr Gyll says it has been 
remarked that the owner of willows 
will buy a horse, whilst by other 
trees he would only pay for his 
saddle, 

Colnbrook itself is on four chan- 
nels of the stream, and one-half of 
the long grey stone bridge which 
crosses it, just as one enters the 
town, is in Middlesex and the 
other half in Buckingham. It 
belongs to the parish of Horton, 
which name is derived from Ort or 
Wort, a herb or vegetable, and tun, 
an inclosure or garden. The soil 
here is rich and fruitful; and this 
was the rural retreat chosen by 
the father of our poet John Milton, 
when he retired from his business 
in Bread Street, at the ripe age of 
seventy, to renew his youth among 
these pleasant surroundings. In 
spite of the amount of water that 
seems to run and lie everywhere 
in this district, there must be 
something in the air very con- 
ducive to longevity, for I found 
that a great number of the inhabi- 
tants were exceedingly old. In 
the stilted language of a bygone 
age, we are told that “ Horton and 
the repeated strains of the sweet 
bird of eve, for nightingales abound 
in the village, together with the 
scenery and the society, awakened 
an inspiration in the thoughtful 
mind of the young philosopher and 
child of song. A welcome recep- 


tion at the big Manor House en- 
deared him to his companions, and 
as the Sabbaths revolved he found 
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himself the centre of a congrega- 
tion animated with warm devotion 
and gratitude, whose expansion is 
a virtue and a pleasure.” 

Are not these what used to be 
called rounded periods? Life is 
now too rapid, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, shall we say, for sen- 
tences such as these, in which many 
of our cultured forefathers delight- 
ed. Not so, however, that early 
writer whom Mr Gyll calls “old 
Thow of Reading,” whose “ pleas- 
ant Historie,” as we shall see 
further on, is marked by a pithy 
simplicity of style which is quite 
refreshing. 

The home of the rabbit which I 
had come to see was, I found, in 
an old-fashioned little house just 
where the town begins, and I had 
a pleasant welcome from its owners. 
‘What an old-world forgotten 
sort of air your little town has,” I 
remarked to my hostess, a most 
intelligent and youthful old lady, 
now in her eightieth year. I sat 
in her pretty drawing-room, strok- 
ing the silky hair of the rabbit, 
which was in my lap, for Bunny 
is allowed to run about the house 
and the garden freely. 

‘Ah, yes! it is indeed so; yet 
I remember the time when coaches 
ran by our house every five min- 
utes, and great waggons, too, with 
eight horses to each, their bells 
jingling merrily; but now the 
place is silent indeed. Across the 
road there, you see King John’s 
old house—Magna Charta island, 
you know, is very near to this; 
and a few doors farther up in our 
street is the house that used to be 
a noted inn called the Catherine’s 
Wheel. Henry VIII. stayed 
there with Queen Catherine and 
their suite. It is still a good 
house, but it has, as you will see, 
been refronted. The Ostrich 
Inn is, however, the great feature 
of the place: it is the house where 
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the ambassadors used to put up, in 
order to robe themselves before 
being presented to royalty at Wind- 
sor. Queen Elizabeth’s arms are 
still over the mantel in one old 
room; she stayed there once whilst 
one of the wheels of her coach, 
which had come to grief, was being 
repaired. The house is well worth 
going over: they will show you 
the best chamber, which Dick 
Turpin always used, and the win- 
dow from which he sprang into 
the road below when he was once 
hotly pursued. But the inn, in- 
deed, is chiefly noted for the great 
number of murders which took 
place there at one time.” 

“Have you any old book about 
the place?” I asked. 

“There used to be one; but no 
one seems to know what has be- 
come of it. It was written about 
three hundred years ago. We can 
show you, however, a history of 
this parish, which was written 
early in this century.” 

This was the book to which I 
have previously alluded ; and after 
glancing at some of its facts about 
Colnbrook, and hearing the tales 
which my hostess and her daughter 
told me, with the hints at that old 
book which was fifty years ago 
already so “difficult to be pro- 
cured,” I began to feel I was 
coming in touch with an old- 
world life—rare, indeed, to hear 
of in the present day—and I was 
seized with that instinct which 
was keen in my old favourites, 
William and Mary Howitt, and 
of which that charming author, 
Miss Mitford, wrote: “All my 
life long I have had a passion for 
that sort of seeking that implies 
finding—the secret, I believe, of 
the love of field-sports—which is 
in man’s mind a natural impulse.” 

The first thing to do was, I felt, 
to go and have some luncheon at 
the old Ostrich Inn, which I found 
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to be a most interesting old house, 
part of which has long been used 
as corn-stores. The whole build- 
ing is panelled with beautifully 
grained chestnut-wood, which was 
all grown on the adjacent Houns- 
low Heath. In the part now used 
as an inn, this has unfortunately 
been painted or papered over; but 
in the larger rooms up-stairs, now 
used for storing grain, it is as it 
originally was. 

The old landlady’s daughter, in 
showing me Dick Turpin’s room, 
said that as children they always 
feared to go into it, because of the 
tales told of all that had happened 
there. Tradition indeed said that 
there had been the gruesome old 
death-trap, of which I shall tell 
further on. But that could not 
have been so, as the house that 
stood first on this site, called in 
our old book the Crane, must have 
been that public inn with the half 
hide of Jand, on the site of the 
present Ostrich, on the road to 
London, which was given to the 
Abbey of Abingdon by Milo 
Crispin in return for certain good 
offices received near the time of 
his death, soon after the Norman 
Conquest ; which inn was, as we 
shall see, destroyed by order of 
King Henry I., at the time when 
the present town is said to have 
been first called Colebrook. In 
the Doomsday Book it had not 
been mentioned by that name. 

Amongst other old furniture in 
Dick Turpin’s room is an old chest, 
on which is lettered, “God give 
Jeames Stiles grace, 1695.” There 
were four doors to this room, and 
a hidden communication with a 
large well-floored attic-room, that 
runs the whole length of the long 
building. The exterior of this is 
remarkably well preserved, and it 
is strange that it has attracted so 
little notice in works descriptive 
of old domestic architecture. 
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In the centre, over an archway, 
is the frame of a doorway, and the 
ledge on which rested the balcony 
from which, over a small draw- 
bridge, the “ quality” stepped on 
to the tops of the old coaches. 
We read of the Ostrich as having 
been a famous inn frequently re- 
sorted to by “ visitors wending to 
and from the Palace at Windsor,” 
as far back as the time of Edward 
I. ; and in ‘ Froissart’s Chronicles’ 
he says of four French Ambas- 
sadors to Edward III., ‘So they 
dyned in the Kynge’s chamber, 
and after they departed, and lay 
the same night at Colbrook and 
the next day at London.” Mr 
Gyll again speaks of the “sad 
reputation ” of this inn for “ sys- 
tematic removal of strangers.” 

The old ballad of the three 
cooks of Oolnbrook was com- 
posed here. Later on Queen 
Elizabeth and many great Court 
magnates slept at the old George 
Inn, which is said to have taken 
its name from a wooden statue of 
St George, which was stolen by a 
clothier from the porch of the par- 
ish church of Dursley in Glouces- 
ter, and carried to Colebrook on 
his waggon. But the Ostrich has 
remained always as the centre of 
interest in the old town. 

At the Ostrich again I heard of 
the old book. It was not there; 
but I did not return to town from 
Colnbrook, that day, without hav- 
ing found it, and it lies before me 
as I write this article. It was 
written by Tom Deloney, a famous 
ballad-maker and broadsheet writer 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time, who was 
also the author of the well-known 
“Jack of Newberry,” and some 
lives of contemporaneous angling 
worthies. Several of Deloney’s 
“Garlands” and broad-sheets have 
been reprinted by the Percy 
Society, and his chapbooks were 
long favourites with the people. 


The proper title of the book is 
‘Thomas of Reading ; or, The Sixe 
worthie Yeomenof the West,’ which 
was, as its title-page states, “‘ Now 
for the sixth time corrected and 
enlarged by T. D.,” and printed 
in London by Eliz. Allde for 
Robert Bird, 1632. The author 
of the later work I have alluded 
to was therefore incorrect when 
he spoke of it as having been 
written by one Thow of Reading. 
He knew of the book probably 
only by hearsay. The story of 
Thomas of Reading concerns Coln- 
brook, because the surname of that 
worthy clothier was Cole; and it 
was the tragic ending to his life 
which took place at the Crane 
Inn, that stood on the present 
site of the Ostrich, which caused 
the place to be called Colnbrook, 
and the stream which runs past 
the bottom of the inn-yard to be 
called the Colne. In all the 
earlier records the name is written 
Colbrook, Culbrok, or Colebrook, 
as it is pronounced. 

I shall give the story of Thomas 
Cole as far as possible in the very 
wording of the quaint author: it 
presents a more vivid picture of 
the life and manners of that early 
age than I remember to have read 
elsewhere. The spelling will be 
altered slightly, so as to make it 
more intelligible. 

In the days of King Henry I. 
there lived nine men who, for the 
trade of clothing, were famous 
throughout all England. This 
art in those days was held in 
high reputation both in respect 
of the great riches which thereby 
was gotten, as also of the benefit 
it brought to the whole Common- 
wealth: the younger sons of 
knights and gentlemen, to whom 
their fathers would leave no lands, 
were most commonly preferred to 
learn this trade, to the end that 
they might thereby live in good 
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estate, and drive forth their days 
in prosperity. 

Among all crafts this was the 
one by which our country became 
famous throughout all nations. 
And it was verily thought that 
the one-half the people in the 
land lived in those days thereby, 
and in such good sort that in the 
Commonwealth there were few or 
no beggars at all: poor people, 
whom God lightly blessed with 
most children, did, by means of 
this occupation, so order them 
that by the time they were come 
to be five or seven years of age, 
they were able to get their own 
bread ; idleness was then banished 
our coast, so that it was a rare 
thing to hear of a thief in those 
days. Therefore it was not with- 
out cause that clothiers were then 
both honoured and loved, among 
whom these six persons in this 
king’s days were of great credit— 
viz. Thomas Cole of Reading, 
Gray of Gloucester, Sutton of 
Salisbury, Fitzallan of Worcester 
—commonly called William of 
Worcester, Tom Dove of Exeter, 
and Simon of Southampton, alias 
Supbroth ; who were by the king 
called the Sixe worthy Husbands 
of the West. Then there were 
three living in the north, that 
is to say, Cuthbert of Kendall, 
Hodgekins of Halifax, and Martin 
Briam of Manchester. Every one 
of these kept a great number of 
servants at work, spinners, carders, 
weavers, fullers, dyers, shearmen, 
and rowers, to the great admira- 
tion of those who came into their 
houses. 

Those gallant clothiers, by 
reason of their dwelling-places, 
separated themselves in three 
several companies : Gray of Glou- 
cester, William of Worcester, and 
Thomas of Reading, because their 
journey to London was all one 
way, conversed generally together; 
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and Dove of Exeter, Sutton of 
Salisbury, and Simon of South- 
ampton in like sort kept company 
the one with the other, meeting 
all together at Bazingstoke; and 
the three northern clothiers did 
the like,—they commonly did not 
meet till they came to Bolome’s 
Inne in London. 

Moreover, for the love and de- 
light that these western men had 
each in other’s company, they did 
so provide that their waines and 
themselves would ever meet upon 
one day in London at Jarrat’s 
Hall, surnamed the Giant, for that 
he surpassed all other men at that 
age both in stature and strength. 

It chanced on a time as this 
King Henry—who for his great 
learning and wisdom was called 
Beauclarke—with one of his sons 
and divers of his nobility, rode from 
London towards Wales to appease 
the fury of the Welshmen, which 
then began to raise themselves in 
arms against his authority, that 
he met with a great number of 
waines loaden with cloth coming 
to London, and seeing them still 
drive one after another, so many 
together, demanded whose they 
were. The waine-men answered 
in this sort, “Cole’s of Reading.” 
Then by-and-by the king asked 
another, saying, “ Whose cloth is 
all this?” ‘Old Cole’s,” quoth 
he. The king had met them in 
so narrow and straight a place 
that he and his train were fain to 
stand close to the hedge whilst 
the carts passed by, and as they 
were in number about two hundred, 
it was near hand an hour ere the 
king could get room to be gone: 
so that by his long stay he began 
to be displeased, although the ad- 
miration of that sight did much 
qualify his fury. But, break- 
ing out in discontent, he said, 
“Methinks old Cole hath got a 
commission for all the carts in the 
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country to carry his cloth.” “ And 
how if he have,” quoth one of the 
waine-men: “doth that grieve 
you, good sir?” ‘Yes, good sir,” 
said our king, “what say you to 
that?” The fellow, seeing the 
king bend his brows, though he 
knew not what he was, answered, 
‘Why, sir, if you be angry, 
nobody can hinder you: for pos- 
sible, sir, you have anger at com- 
mandment.” At this the king 
laughed heartily at him; and as 
soon as the last waine went by, 
which gave passage unto him and 
his nobles, he entered into com- 
munication of the commodity of 
clothing, and on returning home 
gave orders to have old Cole 
brought before his Majesty, that 
he might have conference with 
him, noting him to be a person of 
great ability. 

The old book gives further an 
amusing account of how, near 
Staines again, the king met 
another company of wains laden 
with cloth, and asking whose they 
were, was told “They be Good- 
man Sutton’s of Salisburie, good 
sir.” And again a second and 
third time his way was stopped 
by them, till he cried, “God send 
me many such Suttons! ... I 
always thought,” quoth he, “that 
England’s valor was more than 
her wealth, yet now I see her 
wealth sufficient to maintain her 
valor.” 

The clothiers, it seems, were 
wont to shorten the long way to 
Colebrook with pleasant discourses. 
Some of these were full of wit and 
of sayings that are still in familiar 
use with us—such, for instance, 
as that ‘“‘God sends us good meat, 
but the devil sends us cooks.” 
And only yesterday, in a London 
journal, I saw a saying that I find 
here attributed to some one else. 
In speaking of a nagging wife, our 
old author says she did “ talke 
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until her goodman’s hair did grow 
through his hood.” 

At Colebrook these goodmen of 
the West always dined together, for 
good cheer was provided for them. 
Then they proceeded to London, 
where a costly supper was ready 
for them at the house of Jarrat 
the Giant. Over this they made 
their bargains, and upon every 
bargain made the merchants “still 
used to send some token to the 
clothiers’ wives.” 

At the Hall next day they 
would meet the three northern 
clothiers, and they greeted one 
another in this sort. 

“What, my Masters of the West, 
well met ; what cheere?” 

“Even the best cheere 
merchants could make us,” 
Gray. 

“Then you could not choose 
but fare well,” quoth Hodgekins, 

** And you be weary of our com- 
pany, adieu,” quoth Sutton. 

“Not so,” said Martin, “ but 
shall we not have a game ere we 
goe?” And with that old Cole 
and Gray went to the dice with 
Martin and Hodgekins; and the 
dice running on Hodgekins’ side, 
Cole’s money began to waste, till 
Cole cried, “ By the Masse, my 
money shines as bad as Northern 
cloth.” 

There is a curious reference in 
our book to the builder of the 
Priory of St Bartholomew in 
Smithfield, whose name is here 
spelt “Reior” (Rahéré), Tom 
Dove of Exeter loved music, and 
had “all the fiddlers at a beck 
of his finger,” so that they fol- 
lowed him up and down the city, 
as diligent as little chickens after 
a hen. And there lived then in 
London “a musician of great repu- 
tation, named Reior,” who kept 
his servants in costly garments, 
their coats all of one colour, which 
it is said is the cause of the 
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nobility of this land beginning to 
clothe their servants in livery. 
The bows of Reior’s servants’ 
violins were of solid silver. “He 
was also for his wisdome called to 
great office in the city, who also 
builded at his own cost the Priory 
and Hospitall of St Bartholomew 
in Smithfield.” The company of 
this great musician, the wealthy 
clothier Tom Dove appointed to 
lay. ‘* Let us with music remove 
these Brabbles (bickerings),” he 
said. And old Cole, who had 
won back his money and much 
more, paid for the sacke, for, said 
he, “‘I promise you, I strive not 
to grow rich by dice- playing, 
therefore call for what you will, 
I will pay for all.” 

Their business in London being 
ended, it was the habit of the 
sixe clothiers of the West to leave 
together, and to take up the first 
night’s lodging at Colebrook. 
There Cole of Reading was used 
to give the money he had with him 
into the keeping of the goodwife 
of the inn until the morning, 
which in the end led to his de- 
struction. 

One summer the king made a 
progress through the West country, 
and having grown to respect them 
greatly, he visited the six clothiers 
in their several towns. At Read- 
ing he and his son, and the nobles 
in attendance, were royally en- 
tertained by old Cole. He was 
amazed and delighted by the great 
number of workmen who were 
maintained in work by the one 
man, and he liked well “their out- 
ward countenances.” As for Cole 
himself, the king placed him in a 
high position of authority in his 
town, and he declared further that 
“for the love those people bore 
him living, he would lay his bones 
among them when he was dead.” 
“ For I know not,” said he, “ where 
they may better be bestowed till 
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the blessed day of Resurrection 
than among these my friends, 
which are like to be happy partakers 
of the same.” And there he had 
built a goodly castle in which he 
often keptcourt, telling the clothiers 
that because he found them such 
faithful subjects he would often 
dwell among them. The famous 
abbey of Reading the king also 
now caused to be built. 

After this, Thomas of Reading 
had oftener occasion to go to Lon- 
don, both on his Majesty’s busi- 
ness and his own ; and it happened 
that his host and hostess of Cole- 
brook, who had already, as was 
found out later, through covetous- 
ness, murdered many of their 
guests, and who were tempted by 
the large sums the wealthy clothier 
left from time to time in their 
hands, made up their minds that 
he should be their next victim. 
He was exceedingly rich at this 
time, having at his house a hun- 
dred men- and forty maid-servants, 
whilst as a clothier he maintained 
also from two to three hundred 
spinners, carders, and other work- 
people. 

It was the custom of the hus- 
band to say to his wife when any 
traveller whom they knew to have 
money about him came alone to 
their inn: “ Wife, there is now a 
fat pig to be had if you want one.” 
To which she would answer, “I 
pray you put him in the hog-stye 
till to-morrow.” The victim was 
then put to sleep in a fair chamber 
which was right over the kitchen, 
and had in it the best furniture in 
the house. The bedstead, we are 
told, although it was little and 
low, yet was it most cunningly 
carved; and the feet of it were 
fast nailed to the chamber floor, 
so that it could not be pushed 
aside. Underneath the bed was a 
trap-door, and all was so arranged 
that by pulling out two iron pins, 
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down in the kitchen below, the 
whole fell in such a manner that 
the victim was received into an 
immense caldron which they used 
for brewing. As soon as they 
knew the man to be asleep, he was 
let down, scalded, and drowned, 
without being able to cry out or 
utter a word. Putting a ladder 
which stood ready in the kitchen 
up to the floor of the chamber, 
they next took away the man’s 
clothing as well as his money “in 
his male or cap-case” ; the falling- 
floor was then lifted up by its 
hinges again, and all made fast as 
before. The dead body was pre- 
sently taken out of the caldron, 
and thrown into the river, which 
ran close to the house. 

In the morning, if any other of 
the guests who had chanced to 
talk with the murdered man over- 
night asked after him, happening 
perhaps to have to ride the same 
way as he had purposed to do, the 
goodman would reply that he had 
taken' horse a good while before 
day, and that he had risen early 
himself to see him off. His horse 
had been, before this, taken out of 
its stable and hurriedly ridden by 
the host himself to a hay -barn 
that he had a mile or two away: 
of this he always kept the keys 
carefully himself, and never al- 
lowed any one else to enter the 
barn. Before the horse left this, 
the man “dismarked him,” crop- 
ped its ears, cut its mane or 
cropped its tail, or even put out 
one of its eyes, so that the beast 
might not be recognised. 

The worthy clothier having now 
been marked for death, he was 
laid in the same awful chamber ; 
but it happened that Gray of 
Gloucester arrived the same night 
at the inn, which caused him to 
escape for the time. When he 
next rode that way, he was laid 
there again; but before he fell 
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asleep, one came riding through 
the town, “and cryed piteously 
that London was all on a fire, and 
that it had burned down Thomas 
a Becket’s house in West-cheape, 
and a great number more in the 
same street; and yet, quoth he, 
the fire is not quencht.” 

These tidings agitated Thomas 
of Reading exceedingly, for it 
happened that he had received a 
great piece of money from that 
same Becket before leaving Lon- 
don. He had also left many writ- 
ings at the house in West-cheape, 
some of which related to the 
king’s business; so that it was 
necessary for him to ride back 
again to London that same night. 
This cross fortune made his host 
frown. ‘‘ Nevertheless,” said he, 
“the next time will pay for all.” 

On Oole’s next visit, however, 
Providence again interposed; for 
a couple, who happened to be 
staying in the house, fell out at 
dice to such a degree that the 
would-be murderers themselves, 
knowing him to be a man in great 
authority, called him up in order 
that he might set their house in 
quietness, because, ‘‘by meanes of 
this quarrell they doubted to lose 
many things.” 

A fourth time again, when he 
came to their inn, he fell so sick 
that he requested to have some- 
body to watch beside him. It was 
impossible, however, to avert the 
calamity which was destined to 
overtake him sooner or later. Or 
was it that, being a man of ob- 
stinate purpose, he would heed no 
warning? For although, the next 
time that he had to go to London, 
his horse stumbled and broke one 
of its legs, so that he had to turn 
homeward again, yet he hired an- 
other, for there seemed nothing 
for it but he must go to Colebrook 
that night. On the way there, too, 
he was so heavy with sleep that he 























could hardly keep himself in the 
saddle, and as he came near to the 
town his nose suddenly burst out 
a-bleeding. 

Arrived at his inn, so heavy 
was his heart that he could eat no 
meat; and his host and hostess, 
hearing that he was so melancholy, 
came up to cheer him, saying, 
“ Jesus, Master Cole, what ails 
you to-night? Never did we see 
you thus sad before: will it please 
you to have a quart of burnt 
sacke ?” 

“ With a good will,” quoth he; 
“and would to God Tom Dove 
were here, he would surely make 
me merry, and we should lack 
no music.” A little later he said, 
‘‘ Let me see, I have but one child 
in the world, and that is my 
daughter, and half that I have is 
hers, the other half my wife’s. 
But shall I be good to nobody but 
them? In conscience, my wealth 
is too much for a couple to pos- 
sess, and what is our religion with- 
out charity? And to whom is 
charity more to be shown than 
to decayed householders?” Tom 
Dove, through his love of jollity 
and good-fellowship, had now lost 
his all. 

**Good my host, lend me a pen 
and ink and some paper, for I will 
write a letter unto a poor man 
straight ; and something I will 
give him. That alms which a man 
bestows with his own hands, he 
shall be sure to have delivered, 
and God knows how long I shall 
live.” 

With that his hostess dis- 
semblingly answered, ‘‘ Doubt not, 
Master Cole, you are like enough 
by the course of nature to live 
many years.” ‘God _ knows,” 
quoth Cole, “I never found my 
heart so heavy before;” and 


soon he set himself to write as 
follows,— 
“In the name of God, Amen. 
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I bequeath my soul to God, and 
my body to the ground, my goods 
equally between my wife Elenor 
and Isabel my daughter. Item, I 
give to Thomas Dove of Exeter 
one hundred pounds,”—nay, that is 
too little,—“I give toThomas Dove 
two hundred pounds in money, to 
be paid unto him presently upon 
his demand thereof, by my said 
wife and daughter.” Then he 
bade his host read it, to see that 
it was all right. 

“Why, Master Cole, what have 
you written here?” asked the 
latter. ‘‘ You said you would write 
a letter, but you have made a 
will: what need have you to do 
thus? Thanks be to God, you may 
live many fair years.” 

“Tis true,” quoth Cole, “if it 
please God, and I trust this writ- 
ing cannot shorten my days. I 
did verily purpose to write a letter, 
notwithstanding I have written 
that which God did put into my 
mind ; and it shall go as it is.” 

Then he folded it up, sealed it, 
and desired his host to send it at 
once to Exeter, and was not satis- 
fied until he had himself hired the 
man to carry it. Then he sat 
down sadly in his chair again, and 
presently burst forth a-weeping. 


‘“‘ No cause of these fears I know,” 


he said presently ; ‘‘but it comes 
now into my mind that when I 
set toward this my last journey 
to London my daughter took on, 
and what a coyle she kept to have 
me stay ; and I could not be rid 
of the little baggage a long time, 
she did so hang about me. When 
her mother by violence took her 
away, she cried out most mainly, 
‘O my father, my father, I shall 
never see him again!’” 

* Alas! pretty soul,” said his 
false hostess, ‘this was but mere 
kindness in the girl, and it seem- 
eth that she is very fond of you. 
But, alas! why should you grieve 
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at this? You must consider that 
it was but childishness.” ‘ Ay, it 
is indeed,” said Cole, and with that 
he began to nod. Then they asked 
him if he would go to bed. “ No,” 
said he, “although I am heavy, I 
have no mind to go to bed at all.” 
Then certain musicians of the town 
came to the chamber, and knowing 
Master Cole was there, drew out 
their instruments, and _ very 
solemnly began to play. ‘This 
music comes very well,” said Cole ; 
but after he had listened a little 
while he said, ‘“ Methinks these 
instruments sound like the ring 
of St Mary Overie’s bells; but 
the bass drowns all the rest, and 
in my ear it goes like a_ bell 
that rings a frozen one’s knell. 
For God’s sake, let them leave 
off, and bear them this simple re- 
ward.” The musicians having left, 
his host asked if now it would 
please him- to go to bed; for it 
was now nearly eleven o'clock. 

At that Cole looked earnestly 
at his host and hostess, and 
started back, saying, ‘“* What ails 
you to look so like pale Death? 
Good Lord! what have you done, 
that your hands are thus bloody?” 

‘What, my hands?” said his 
host; “why, you may see that 
they are neither bloody nor foul ; 
either your eyes do greatly dazell, 
or else fancies of a troubled mind 
do delude you.” 

** Alas! my host, you may see,’ 
said Cole, “ how weak my wits 
are. I never had my head so idle 
before. Come, let me drink once 
more, and then I will to bed, and 
trouble you no longer.” With that 
he undressed himself, and his host- 
ess warmed a kerchief and put it 
about his head. ‘Good Lord!” 
said he, “I am not sick, I praise 
God ; but such an alteration I find 
in myself as I never did before.” 
With that the Scritch-Owle cried 
piteously, and anon after the 
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Night- Raven sate croking hard 
by his Window. “Jesu! have 
Mercy upon me! quoth hee, what 
an ill-favoured Cry doe yonder 
Carrion-Birds make ;” and there- 
with-all he laid him downe in his 
Bed, from whence he never rose 
againe. 

The innkeeper and his wife were 
somewhat disturbed by the mental 
condition of their victim, and the 
man said he knew not what were 
best to be done. “By my con- 
sent,” quoth he, “the matter 
should pass, for I think it best 
not to meddle with him ;” but the 
woman was relentless. ‘‘ What, 
man, faint you now! have you 
done so many, and do you shrink 
at this?” and with that she showed 
him a great deal of gold which 
Cole had put into her care. 
“Would it not grieve a body’s 
heart to lose this? Hang the old 
churle, what should he do living 
any longer? He hath too much and 
we have too little: tut, husband, 
let the thing be done, and then this 
is our own.” 

Presently, when they listened 
at his chamber door, they heard 
the man sound asleep. The ser- 
vants were all in bed; down they 
went into the kitchen, pulled out 
the iron pins, the bed fell, and the 
man was dropped into the boiling 
caldron. Soon betwixt them they 
cast his body into the river and 
disposed of his clothes, cc. ; but 
when the man went to the stable 
to take away Cole’s horse, they 
found that somehow it had got 
loose, and out into a meadow ad- 
Then after leap- 
ing divers hedges, being a lusty, 
stout horse, it had got to a ground 
where a mare was grazing. Pres- 
ently both horses were out on the 
highway, where a man who knew 
the mare met them and took both 
her and the horse to the one who 
owned her. Early in the morning 
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the musicians arrived again, wish- 
ing to give their good friend Cole 
some music early. They were 
told, however, that he had taken 
horse before day. Presently came 
the man who owned the mare, in- 
quiring up and down the place 
which of them had missed a horse. 
At the Crane the ostlers told him 
they had missed no horse, at which 
the man took it back to his own 
house, saying, “I perceive my 
mare is good for something, for if 
I send her to field single she comes 
home double.” 

On the third day after this, 
Cole’s wife sent out one of her 
men on horseback to meet his 
master. ‘And if,” said she, “ you 
meet him not between this and 
Colebrook, ask for him at the 
Crane. If you find him not there, 
ride to London ; for I doubt he is 
either sick, or else some mischance 
hath fallen unto him.” The fellow 
did so, and when he asked for him 
at Colebrook he was told that he 
had travelled farther on such a 
day. Puzzled by this, the man 
made much inquiry in the town, 
and in so doing heard of the horse 
which had been found on the high- 
way, which no one claimed. At 
once he recognised this to be his 
master’s, and back to the Crane he 
went with him. That same night 
the innkeeper fled secretly away, 
and Cole’s servant going to the 
justice claimed his help. As soon 
as it was known that Jarman of 
the Crane was gone, no one knew 
whither, also that the musicians 
said that the innkeeper had told 
them he himself had seen Cole off 
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before daybreak, the woman was 
apprehended, and being examined, 
she confessed the truth. Jarman 
was taken soon afterwards in 
Windsor Forest, and he and his 
wife were both hanged, but not 
before they had confessed their 
evil deeds. The husband explained 
that, being a carpenter by trade, 
he had made that false falling-floor ; 
but it seems it was his wife who 
had devised it. And with it they 
had murdered in all sixty persons. 
Yet, strangely enough, in spite of 
all the money they had got through 
this, they had never prospered, and 
at their death were found to be 
deeply in debt. The news of the 
murder of his favourite clothier 
was speedily carried to the king, 
and for the space of seven days, 
says the old book, he was “so 
sorrowfull and heavy as he would 
not hear any suit.” He ordered 
also that the inn called the Crane, 
in which Cole had been murdered, 
should be burned to the ground. 
Yet to this very day the Ostrich 
Inn bears the evil reputation of 
having had these murders commit- 
ted in it, and, as I was myself told, 
the children of the present inn- 
keeper used to fear to enter Tur- 
pin’s chamber, believing that in 
it had been the trap-door through 
which the victims disappeared. 
The river runs, as it did, past the 
yard of the old inn, and some say, 
adds our old chronicler, that this 
stream, “ whereinto Cole was cast, 
did ever since carrie the name of 
Cole, being called, The River of 
Cole and the Towne Colebrooke.” 
J. A. Owen, 
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WuEN the prevailing passion for 
biography and autobiography is 
raging like an epidemic, it would 
be strange if there were not lives 
of rare interest and excellence. 
We have selected three in very dif- 
ferent styles, but each delightful 
of its sort. Although Lord Duf- 
ferin has done good service to the 
State, and filled with honour and 
no ordinary distinction the highest 
and most responsible posts in the 
empire, we could almost regret 
that he had not devoted him- 
self to literature. Few men are 
more perfect masters of style; 
fewer still are more richly gifted 
with the rare quality of literary 
tact. His ‘Letters from High 
Latitudes’ had made him a repu- 
tation which, with more ambitious 
opportunities, he could afford to 
neglect. It is very evident that 
he has not been demoralised by 
the dictating of State papers and 
diplomatic despatches. He could 
hardly have undertaken a more 
delicate task than writing the 
memoirs of a mother he adored,! 
but the inevitable difficulties have 
been triumphantly surmounted. It 
is a graceful panegyric, which is 
no whit exaggerated, inspired by 
filial affection, and confirmed in 
each particular by a cloud of dis- 
interested witnesses. He makes 
his readers sympathise with his 
own loving admiration. He excels 
in vigorous portraiture — witness 
his presentation of Lord Gifford— 
and in the art of throwing off 
effective sketches; but we believe 
that he has painted Lady Dufferin 
to the life, and assuredly no per- 
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sonality could be more fascinating. 
This is how he describes her, after 
her first husband’s sudden death, 
when the young widow was still in 
the fresh blush of her beauty :— 


“My mother, in spite of the gaiety 
of her temperament and her powers 
of enjoyment, or perhaps on that very 
account, was endued with a deep reli- 
gious spirit—a spirit of love, purity, 
self-sacrifice, and unfailing faith in 
God’s mercy. In spite of her sensi- 
tive taste, keen sense of humour, in- 
voluntary appreciation of the ridicul- 
ous, and exquisite critical faculty, her 
natural impulse was to admire, and to 
see the good in everything, and to 


shut her eyes to what was base, vile, 


orcruel. Nowhere is this instinctive 
benevolence more apparent than in 
her letters, for among the hundreds 


which I possess, . there is scarcely 
one which could not be published as 
it stands, without causing pain to any 
human being. The intensity of her 
love of Nature was another remark- 
able characteristic. I never knew 
any one who seemed to derive such 
enjoyment as she did from the splen- 
dour of earth and heaven, from flow- 
ers, from the sunshine or the song of 
birds. A beautiful view produced in 
her the same ecstasy as did lively 
music. But the chief and dominant 
characteristic of her nature was the 
power of loving. . . . In my mother’s 
case love seemed an inexhaustible 
force.” 


Love begot love in turn, with per- 
fect trust and absolute unreserve: 
the son remembered the mother’s 
coming of age, for she had married 
Captain Blackwood when a mere 
girl, and with all the reverence of 
the only child on whom her deepest 
and fondest affections were centred, 
their relations rather resembled 
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those of a brother and sister. Lady 
Dufferin’s fascinations of person 
and intellect had descended to her 
by right of inheritance. Nothing 
is more interesting than the pro- 
logue to the memoir, in which the 
writer tells in rapid outline the 
remarkable story of his maternal 
ancestors. Biographical genealogy 
is generally desperately dull; but 
Lord Dufferin gives an extra- 
ordinary charm to his cursory 
narrative of the successive genera- 
tions of the gifted Sheridans. We 
hope that some day he may be 
tempted to do deliberate justice to 
the family history. The ancient 
Irish race had produced innumer- 
able warriors, and sundry statesmen 
and bishops ; but the first of them 
who is familiar to English readers 
is Sir Thomas. He was a privy 
councillor and Irish Secretary 
under James II., and he followed 
the fallen monarch into exile. He 
married a natural daughter of the 
sovereign, and became the father 
of the still better known son who 
landed with the young Chevalier in 
Moidart. Sir Thomas, the younger, 
acted through the campaign as the 
Prince’s Secretary, and with regard 
to him Lord Dufferin has a curious 
story to relate. His lordship was 
accompanying the late Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland on a yacht- 
ing cruise. The Duchess, then 
Lady Stafford, was lineal represen- 
tative of the attainted Earls of 
Cromartie, and the party had gone 
to Cromartie House. One day 
Lord Dufferin remarked a chest, 
which was said to contain old 
family papers. He asked per- 
mission to open it and examine 
them. 


“The very first proved to be an 
order written and signed by Sir 
Thomas Sheridan, . . . instructing 
the Earl of Cromartie of that day to 
burn down the castle of the Earl of 
Sutherland, It was curious that the 
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first time that this paper saw the 
light since reaching its destination 
three persons so closely connected 
with the original three concerned in 
its subject-matter should have been 
alone together.” 


Passing downwards, we come to 
Dr Sheridan, the familiar friend 
of Swift and of the brilliant wits 
of the day. With all his humour 
and his exceptional talents, he 
showed a strange absence of world- 
ly wisdom. His son was the 
friend of Garrick, whom Johnson 
nicknamed Sherry, and who is 
familiar to the readers of Boswell. 
Seldom has there been such an 
illustration of heredity as the 
transmission of talent in these 
Sheridans. For fis son was the 
famous Richard Brinsley, Lord 
Dufferin’s great-grandfather. He 
would have easily taken the fore- 
most place in any all-round com- 
petitive examination among the 
illustrious men of the world who 
were his contemporaries. He 
wrote the best comedy ; he wrote 
the best farce; in a generation of 
orators, at the trial of Warren 
Hastings he is said to have made 
the most brilliant oration. Yet 
perhaps he survives chiefly in faint 
traditional recollections of his 
sparkling wit and unrivalled readi- 
ness of repartee. As Lord Duffer- 
in remarks regretfully, “The real 
Sheridan, as he was known in 
private life, isirrecoverably gone.” 
Not unsuccessfully he undertakes 
a pious defence of his great ances- 
tor’s memory. He drank freely, in 
days when deep drinking was 
habitual; when Pitt invariably 
primed himself for speeches with 
port- wine, and when he and his 
boon-companion Dundas strewed 
‘“‘ marines ” beneath the table,—and 
with his nervous temperament, 
“the effects upon his brain and 
constitution were exceptionally 
deleterious.” He was careless in 
3K 
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his expenditure and generous to 
prodigality ; but he lived as a poor 
man with the wealthy : he had the 
heavy misfortune of the burning 
of his theatre, and after all, his 
debts were comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Considering that he began 
life without a shilling—we remem- 
ber the famous retort to his father 
—and that he married a penniless 
beauty for love,—considering the 
many temptations which beset 
him, we may fairly say he did 
wonderfully well. He married 
the lovely Miss Linley, and for 
her, says Lord Dufferin, “I have 
not words to express my admira- 
tion.” In many respects he seems 
to regard her as the prototype of 
his mother. His grandchildren, 
Lady Dufferin and her accom- 
plished sisters, were the daughters 
of another beauty, Miss Callander 
of Craigforth. The fair trio were 
known as the Graces: they were 
Mrs Norton, Lady Dufferin, and 
the Duchess of Somerset, who had 
been enthroned as Queen of Beauty 
at the Eglinton Tournament. 
“* My mother, though her features 
were less regular than those of 
her sisters, was equally lovely and 
attractive. Her figure was divine, 
the perfection of grace and sym- 
metry, her head being beautifully 
set upon her shoulders.” And if 
we look at the sweet serenity of 
the face which fronts the title- 
page, we feel sure that her sisters 
cannot have surpassed her. More- 
over, she sang delightfully, and 
set her own songs to music. She 
heard an opera overnight, and would 
be singing the airs that took her 
fancy on the following morning. 
The bright young beauty, on the 
persuasion of her friends, made a 
mariage de raison with a man con- 
siderably older than herself, yet it 
proved a happy love-match. Cap- 
tain Blackwood, although he had 
become heir- presumptive to the 
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family title by the dramatic death 
of an elder brother on the field of 
Waterloo, had only his pay as a 
naval officer. His relatives thought 
he had done badly for himself, and 
it was to spare her the mortifica- 
tion of a cold reception that he 
took his young bride abroad. Lord 
Dufferin was born at Florence in 
1826, and he recently visited the 
house at Siena and the old castle 
in the Apennines where his father 
had taken his wife for her health, as 
she had nearly succumbed during 
her confinement. They returned 
to England, and were happily 
settled at Ditton, when they had 
to resign themselves to a long 
separation. Captain Blackwood 
was appointed to a frigate ordered 
on foreign service, nor could he 
afford to refuse. During his four 
years’ absence, and after his return, 
his wife devoted herself to their 
boy. Her husband had become 
heir-presumptive to the title and 
estates, and their circumstances 
were easier, although still strait- 
ened, for he had many younger 
brothers and sisters. But young 
Blackwood, the future Marquis, 
was distinguishing himself at Eton, 
and the outlook seemed bright and 
prosperous, when all was over- 
clouded. Captain Blackwood had 
died suddenly while crossing to 
Ireland, and the shock to his 
wife and son was terrible. It 
fell the heavier on her that she 
was absent in Italy at the time, 
and it was but slowly she re- 
covered from a serious illness. 
Then she removed from Naples 


to Rome, and Mrs Somerville 
writes in her ‘Personal Recol- 
lections’ :— 


“There was much beauty in Rome 
at that time. . [ recollect Lady 
Dufferin, at the Easter ceremonies at 
St Peter’s, in her widow’s cap, with a 
large black crape veil over it, creating 
quite a sensation. With her exquisite 
































features and oval face, anything more 
lovely could not be imagined, and the 
Roman people crowded round her in 
undisguised admiration of ‘La bella 
monaca Inglese.’ Her charm of man- 
ner and her brilliant conversation will 
never be forgotten by those who knew 
her.” 


When Lord Dufferin attained 
his majority, they exchanged a 
small London house for a more 
commodious mansion. His mother 
paid off a debt of gratitude to the 
Duchess of Montebello, who had 
shown her much kindness, by giv- 
ing a shelter after the Revolution 
of 1848 to the Duchess and her 
husband, who had been one of the 
Ministers of Louis Philippe. Next 
year Lord Dufferin was made a 
lord-in- waiting, and though he 
never lost his domestic tastes, he 
“lived the pleasant social life 
which is open to a young man 
about town.” Unlike most young 
men, it was his chief source of 
pleasure that his mother was his 
companion in his visits to the best 
country-houses. And their own 
home in town was a centre of 
attraction for all that was most 
eminent in the world of literature. 
There they received Dickens and 
Thackeray, Stirling-Maxwell, who 
afterwards married his aunt, Mac- 
aulay, Venables, Charles Buller, 
Kingsley, and many others. But, 
in fact, Lady Dufferin’s friendships 
were cosmopolitan, and one of her 
oldest and most intimate acquaint- 
ances was the Emperor William of 
Germany. She was in regular cor- 
respondence with him, and when 
he came to England he never failed 
to pay her frequent visits. Wher- 
ever she went, she made new and 
valuable acquaintances. In the 
course of a Syrian tour, it is curi- 
ous to note the number of distin- 
guished Frenchmen she found in 
residence at Beirit. There were 
General Chanzy and General Duc- 
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rot, Cardinal Lavigerie, M. Renan, 
and M. Waddington. 

Lord Dufferin, then Under-Sec- 
retary for India, was offered the 
Government of Bombay. The 
offer was tempting, nevertheless 
it was declined, simply because it 
would involve a separation from 
his mother. But the almost in- 
evitable event in a man’s life was 
impending, and in 1862 he mar- 
ried. “On no occasion did my 
mother’s unselfishness and nobility 
of character declare itself more 
triumphantly than. by the way 
in which she took to her heart of 
hearts the woman that was to 
share with her the adoration and 
affection which had hitherto 
been solely her own.” Assuredly 
neither of them foresaw at the 
time another matrimonial episode 
which Lord Dufferin treats with 
infinite delicacy and sympathy. 
His beautiful mother had had 
numerous admirers, and had re- 
fused many proposals. But one 
of her lovers stood out from the 
rest, and had won her regard and 
something like love by his con- 
stancy. Her long and affectionate 
relations with Lord Gifford are a 
singularly romantic story. Lord 
Dufferin gives the highest praise 
to his moral qualities and his great 
intellectual powers, and Lady 
Dufferin’s influence had done much 
to ennoble him, and to encourage 
and direct his ambitions and as- 
pirations. Nevertheless, he knew, 
to his sorrow, that their attach- 
ment was purely platonic. In the 
pride of health and strength he 
was struck down by a fatal acci- 
dent. He was removed to the 
Dufferins’ house at Highgate, and 
there he lingered on for a year, 
while Lady Dufferin lavished at- 
tentions on his sick-bed. When 
the hour of death drew near, he 
again entreated her to marry him. 
Nor could she deny him that last 
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consolation. Her son quotes a 
beautiful letter to Lord Tweeddale, 
Lord Gifford’s father, in which 
she explains the motives he al- 
ready thoroughly understood, 
Suffering from that second be- 
reavement and the exhaustion of 
long nursing, she was cheered by 
the warm sympathy of her second 
husband’s relatives. She never 
recovered from that second shock, 
though with the joyous elasticity 
of her temperament she would 
rally from time to time. An 
attack of cancer gave the finishing 
stroke. Yet, to the last, she was 
calm, cheerful, and sympathetic, 
till, in utter prostration, she 
quietly passed away. 


“Thus there went out of the world 
one of the stveetest, most beautiful, 


most accomplished, wittiest, most 
loving and lovable human _be- 
ings that ever walked upon the 


earth. There was no quality want- 
ing to her perfection ; and this I say, 
not prompted by the partiality of a 
son, but as one well acquainted with 
the world, and with both men and 
women.” 


We have dwelt at some length 
on the memoir, and to our regret 
can say little of the poems, though 
from these we might have learned 
much of the writer’s individuality. 
The moods change from the gayest 
to the melancholy : now we see the 
reflection of the brilliant woman of 
society, and again it is an angel 
who seems to be walking the earth. 
The sweetest and the most char- 
acteristic are the Irish melodies, 
with the quick alternations of 
drollery and pathos, of smiles and 
tears. ‘“ Katie’s Letter,” which 
we have all so often heard sung in 
drawing -rooms, and “Sweet Kil- 
kenny Town,” are perhaps the 
most taking. But she strikes a 
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deeper note in “ The Irish Emi- 
grant,” with the infinite sadness of 
its simple memories, and the appre- 

- hee i 
hensions of deadly home-sickness 
in the future :— 


**T'm sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side, 
That bright May morning long ago, 
When first you were my bride. 


I'm bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true ; 
But I'll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I’m going to.” 


For Mary, with their baby in 
her arms, sleeps in the little 
churchyard within sight of the 
stile. 

There are many birthday tributes 
to her son, overflowing with fond 
memories and motherly affection ; 
and again there is that rattling, 
tripping, rollicking song, “The 
Charming Woman,” which had an 
extraordinary success in society 
when it appeared. In similar 
vein is ‘The Fine Young English 
Gentleman,” suggested by the 
habits of her brother Charles, a 
clerk in a Government office, who 
enjoyed life like his grandfather. 
Still more humorous, to our mind, 
is ‘Donna Inez’ Confession,” 
where a fair and frivolous Spanish 
beauty, going to confession, is can- 
did as to the follies of a charming 
cousin, and entirely ignores her 
own. 


The best autobiographies are 
those that are written with the 
least reserve, and that of Sir 
William Gregory has the recom- 
mendation of unusual candour.! It 
was written for the edification of his 
son, with no idea of publication. A 
man of the world, he writes of men 
of the world with easy toleration. 
For himself, he puts forth no profes- 
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sions of sanctity : on the contrary, 
he makes frank record of his indis- 
cretions and follies, that his son 
may take warning and avoid them. 
En revanche and in compensation, 
he sees no reason to deny himself 
the eulogies which he feels he 
justly deserved. He can point 
with satisfaction to his brilliant 
classical attainments, to the active 
and useful part he played in poli- 
tics, to the enlightened legislation 
he was among the first to advo- 
cate, to the many distinguished 
men who honoured him with their 
cordial friendship, and, above all, 
to the extraordinary success of his 
colonial administration. This post- 
humous memoir reopens a chapter 
in his history which he had re- 
solutely closed while he was living. 
The present writer was in the 
habit of meeting him frequently, 
and had many interesting conver- 
sations with him. Yet never did 
he hear him make allusion to the 
turf, which had been the passion of 
his youth and early manhood. 
Naturally a quick-tempered man, 
he had cultivated severe self-con- 
trol. Only twice in the writer’s 
recollection did he get visibly over- 
heated—once when he was defend- 
ing Arabi Pasha, whose cause he 
had warmly espoused ; and again 
when he resented an impeachment 
of the hospitality of his old friend 
Sir John Crampton, who shortly 
before had been our Minister at 
Madrid. 

The volume is full of good 
stories, told with point and genu- 
ine Irish humour, and the intro- 
ductory pages are not the least 
entertaining. We hear of the 
great-grandfather, the Nabob, who 
had made an immense fortune by 
shaking the Pagoda Tree, who 
scattered the garnered fruit by 
keeping up sumptuous state, and 
who gloried in a cabinet of uncut 
gems, from which his young lady 
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visitors were invited to draw 
prizes at leave - taking. Sir 
William’s recollections—it must 
be remembered that he was a 
Galwayman — almost go back to 
the drinking and duelling Ireland 
of Sir Jonah Barrington and 
Charles O'Malley. The old Lord 
Clanricarde had shown him the 
meadow by the Shannon where 
a combat came off between Galway 
and Tipperary. The choice of 
banks was an important matter, 
for the survivor, if he stood on 
the wrong shore, was pretty sure 
to be murdered by the hostile 
county. The Galway champion, 
who shot his antagonist, escaped 
to the water’s edge on a fleet 
horse, where his retreat was 
covered by the shillelahs of two 
thousand compatriots. In ‘Charles 
O'Malley’ the incident has been 
utilised, when old Considine acts 
as his young friend’s second. As 
a youth Sir William went in state in 
the family coach from an episcopal 
palace with a cousin, the daughter 
of a strait-laced peer, on a three 
days’ visit to a lively lady. The 
respectable seniors would have 
been sorely scandalised had the 
secrets of the entertainment ever 
been revealed. There was dancing 
till a nine o’clock dinner; there 
was dancing again to the late 
supper, after which the ladies 
withdrew: then the gentlemen 
settled to serious drinking, till 
the majority subsided beneath the 
tables. Gregory got up the first 
morning, thinking of breakfast. 
The only soul stirring in the house 
was a grumbling old woman. Her 
answer to a request for informa- 
tion was decided, if unsatisfactory : 
“The divil a mouthful you'll get 
before three o’clock, so you had 
much better go to bed again.” 
He very soon began to form 
useful acquaintances. When a 
small boy he was fishing in the 
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Pheenix Park—his father for long 
held a high official appointment. 
A slight, elderly gentleman strolled 
up, and showed so much interest in 
the landing of a roach that the 
fisherman was greatly pleased with 
him. So, on the understanding that 
honourable secrecy was to be ob- 
served, he promised to show the 
best fishing- places. The elderly 
gentleman was Marquis Wellesley 
and Lord Lieutenant, and he never 
lost sight of his young acquaintance. 
At school Gregory distinguished 
himself by his brilliant capacity 
for the classics: he carried off 
various prizes and _ scholarships, 
but the scholastic successes, al- 
though they doubly enriched him, 
were by no means unmixed gain. 
The eccentric uncle, of whom he 
was the presumptive heir, invari- 
ably sent him a handsome cheque, 
which gave him the command of 
money and the means of premature 
self-indulgence. Consequently, he 
got into scrapes he might other- 
wise have avoided, and found him- 
self in a fast set when he went up 
to the University. One fatal day 
some old Harrow friends took him 
to Newmarket, and thenceforward 
he was inoculated with his passion 
for racing. Though afterwards he 
only read by fits and starts, what 
between his studies and the racing- 
stables, he burned the candle at 
both ends: his health broke down, 
and he accompanied his parents to 
Italy. Though still an invalid, he 
found a plausible excuse for re- 
turning alone. The fact was, he 
had backed Coronation heavily 
for the Derby, and was bound 
to be on the spot in case of a 
mishap. The anxious parents, on 
their way back, overheard a conver- 
sation at a Belgian table White, 
which gave them the first reliable 
news of Young Hopeful, and ex- 
plained the cause of his abrupt 
departure. A youthful Irishman 
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of the name of Gregory, fresh 
from College, had made a sensa- 
tion at Epsom by landing £5000 
on Coronation,—for that was long 
before the days of the plungers. 
But the versatile youth was 
soon to win greater distinction in 
amore glorious field. No ordinary 
compliment was paid him when he 
was invited to contest the city of 
Dublin against Lord Morpeth, the 
popular Chief Secretary, backed 
by the whole influence of O’Connell. 
He carried the election after a 
fierce fight, and he won besides 
the admiration of the Liberator by 
the pluck and readiness with which 
he had repelled a tremendous per- 
sonal onslaught. ‘Ould Dan” 
crossed the hustings, and whispered 
in his ear, ‘“ Only speak the little 
word ‘repeal ’—only whisper it, 
mind you—I will be the first at 
the polling- booth to-morrow to 
vote for you.” The success at 
the election recommended him to 
Peel, although unfortunately he 
had fettered himself by rash 
pledges, which subsequently inter- 
fered with his political advance- 
ment. It clashes strangely with 
the popular notion of the stiff and 
starched repealer of the Corn 
Laws, when we find him generally 
addressing young Gregory as “my 
good fellow,” and giving him the 
warmest welcome to his house on 
all occasions. But Gregory seems 
to have been the fashion in London 
society, and he was a habitud of 
the salon of Ladies Ashburton, 
Londonderry, and Jersey. He 
made acquaintance or formed inti- 
macies with many of the most dis- 
tinguished public men. He pays 
Sidney Herbert a doubtful compli- 
ment, saying that he could tell 
improper stories with exceptional 
grace. By the way, he asserts the 
truth of the story of his betraying 
an important State secret to Mrs 
Norton, who straightway went off 
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to sell it to ‘The Times.’ George 
Meredith founds a_ sensational 
episode on it in his ‘ Diana of the 
Crossways.’ We happen to know 
that it was a baseless calumny. 
He frequently dined with Disraeli, 
who, as he says, shone at his own 
dinner-table rather by flashes of 
silence than by sparkling talk. 
And he tells a capital story of an 
old naval captain, whom Disraeli 
had sent for when a war was 
believed to be impending, that 
he might get information about 
China. The veteran took a look 
round the room. ‘“ Ah,” said he, 
“T remember it very well, and 
these curtains. I dined here 
several times with a rum old girl, 
Mrs Wyndham Lewis.” Disraeli, 
though sensitive to the ridicule of 
having married an elderly and 
eccentric woman—to whom, how- 
ever, he always showed the most 
grateful attention — was quite 
equal to the occasion, and answered 
placidly : ‘“‘ Yes, the curtains cer- 
tainly are old and rather fusty. 
In fact, we must do up the whole 
room when our ship comes in.” 
Gregory speaks of Disraeli as 
absolutely destitute of all prin- 
ciple in public life. He much 
doubts the correctness of the be- 
lief that Disraeli’s fierce philippics 
against Peel ‘originated in resent- 
ment alone.” We should have 
said there was no doubt in the 
matter; “but with that quickness 
which pre-eminently characterised 
him, he saw an opening for dis- 
tinction and seized it at once.” 
Of Lord George Bentinck, on the 
contrary, whom he knew as well 
or even better, Gregory speaks in 
the highest terms. Beyond the 
sacrifice he made when he sold his 
stud and Surplice, much is said of 
his lordship’s consistent self-denial 
when he had left the turf to lead 
the Tories. ‘If ever a man killed 
himself by sheer hard labour and 
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privation, that man was Lord 
George Bentinck. . . . He has 
told me repeatedly that he was in 
a state of inanition, because if he 
tasted food till his day’s work was 
over, he would become liable to 
the drowsiness which only starva- 
tion overcame.” 

Gregory made a good figure in 
Parliament. Some of the quota- 
tions he gives from his speeches 
are really witty, and they read 
extremely well, but we understand 
that his delivery was somewhat 
ponderous. In 1846, Peel paid 
him the flattering compliment of 
offering him the conduct of Irish 
business in the Commons, although 
he would have had to hold his own 
against O’Connel and Sheil. But 
his awkward election pledges were 
stumbling - blocks, and his saga- 
cious father persuaded him to 
decline. As a private member, 
however, he took a prominent part 
in advocating various important 
measures; he always showed an 
intelligent interest in Eastern 
affairs; and when he sat for Gal- 
way County he gratified his consti- 
tuents by his successful efforts to 
secure and prolong the unfortunate 
contract for a Transatlantic line of 
steam-packets. As his father had 
been before him, he seems to have 
been a most liberal and generous 
landlord, and his relations with his 
tenants had always been excellent, 
till, fortunately for himself, he dis- 
posed of great part of his estate, 
before the disastrous collapse of 
the land market. The famine 
year fell heavily on the family, 
and his father, who died at that 
time, left an estate burdened with 
debt. No wonder that a Galway 
proprietor’s liabilities accumulated 
then. The nominal rent-roll was 


nearly £8000, but ‘‘ poor-rates and 
other charges swallowed up every- 
thing. The rates over the division 
of Kinrara were eighteen shillings 
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in the pound, and that a fictitious 
pound, for it was never paid.” He 
confesses that instead of retrench- 
ing and looking after the property 
on the return of better times, he 
tried to recover himself by shorter 
methods, and ventured rashly in 
the betting-ring, where luck had 
deserted him. So he was always 
a seriously embarrassed man till 
twenty years afterwards, when he 
not only liquidated his liabilities by 
a wealthy marriage, but attained 
the object of his lifelong ambition, 
—the blue ribbon of the Colonial 
service—the governorship of Cey- 
lon. He was indebted for it to 
feminine influence ; and it is a re- 
markable proof of the extraordi- 
nary ascendancy of Lady Walde- 
grave that she had only to ask of 
Lord Granville to obtain. 
Gregory was fortunate enough 
to go to Ceylon in the prosperous 
days before the blighting of the 
coffee-plantations. Revenue flowed 
freely into the treasury, and the 
Governor was enabled to gratify in 
great measure his beneficent as- 
pirations for promoting the future 
prosperity of the island, and 
ameliorating the social condition of 
the inhabitants. He boasts with 
good reason of the works he accom- 
plished or set agoing: of the con- 
struction of roads and bridges—of 
irrigation and the reparation of the 
magnificent old tanks—of the har- 
bour works and the stupendous 
breakwater, which were to make 
Colombo the rival of Hong-Kong— 
of the reform in prisons, the sup- 
pression of drinking-shops, and the 
establishment of co-operative stores. 
That his claims to the gratitude of 
Cinghalese and English colonists 
were amply justified was shown by 
the enthusiasm alike of the whites 


and the coffee-coloured, when a 
statue was raised to his memory at 
Colombo. Unquestionably there 
has seldom been a more efficient or 
enlightened governor. 


Had Jack Jebb! been born two 
or three centuries ago, he might 
have been immortalised among the 
makers of the British Empire. He 
was of the stuff of the old Eliza- 
bethan breed of daring adventur- 
ers,—of the Raleighs and the 
Drakes,—and with fair opportun- 
ity he might have developed the 
genius of a dashing leader of des- 
perate expeditions. He was always 
fired by the hope of finding an El 
Dorado, though what he really 
enjoyed was the excitement of the 
quest, and he was comparatively 
indifferent to the gold nuggets or 
the ingots. He was brave, chiv- 
alrous, and extraordinarily cool in 
moments of imminent peril, as his 
resolute determination was scarce- 
ly to be discouraged. He was the 
type of the resourceful and unself- 
ish leader whom reckless spirits 
love to follow ; for all he was con- 
cerned to monopolise was the lion’s 
share of the dangers, and his self- 
confidence increased with long-con- 
tinued impunity, as he seemed to 
bear a charmed life. After habit- 
ually tempting Providence and, so 
to speak, bullying Death,—after 
scores of hairbreadth escapes from 
all manner of experiences,—that 
iron frame of his succumbed at 
last to the reiterated attacks of 
disease and the effects of privations 
and exposure. 

But Jack—for neither his widow, 
who writes the biography, nor any 
one else, ever gave him the more 
respectful appellation of Mr—was 3 
born, as ill luck would have it, to- 
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wards the middle of the nineteenth 
century. There was still romance 
enough in the world, as he lived 
to show. But it was the age of 
shrewd promoters, with their plaus- 
ible joint-stock companies. With 
his guileless, unsuspicious, and un- 
bounded belief in contemporary 
humanity, he became the agent and 
victim of calculating speculators 
with elastic consciences. In fine, 
he managed, as he had squandered 
his health, to fritter away a hand- 
some fortune in ventures by which 
others were not unfrequently en- 
riched. With all that, he was a 
singularly attractive character, and 
he had no ordinary share of 


talent and ability. But literally, 


and without irony, he was too 
good for this world. He judged 
others by the standard that came 
naturally to himself; and no 
amount of unfortunate experience 
could teach him to mistrust the 
neighbour he did not know, or to 
hold his own in a hard bargain. 
He made no pretence to Puritan- 
ism, and would swear at large on 
provocation ; nevertheless, he in- 
variably practised the Gospel pre- 
cepts, and never missed an oppor- 
tunity of doing a kindly action. 
In the worst extremity, he never 
failed or deserted a fellow-crea- 
ture. With regard to his unself- 
ishness, imperturbable coolness, 
and indomitable pluck, his friend 
Mr Rider Haggard, who contributes 
an interesting introduction, re- 
cords a remarkable example. The 
friends had gone for a tour in 
Mexico, and were travelling into 
a lawless mining district with 3000 
dollars in their charge. One night 
they had taken up their quarters 
in a rambling house in one of the 
towns, where it might have been 
presumed they were tolerably safe 
under the protection of the civic 
authorities. But Jebb, who had 
his doubts, and who had stowed 
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away two bags of specie in his 
bedroom, was restless and anxious. 
He was awakened by the barking 
of dogs, and when he went to look 
out of the window, he saw a 
group of ruffians mustered beneath. 
There was no doubt that they were 
after the dollars. Jack sat up all 
through the night, with his re- 
volver in one hand and a box of 
wax-matches in the other. His 
idea was to strike a light and 
shoot, when the first robber should 
have shown his head above the 
window-sill. As it happened, the 
clamour of the dogs scared the 
thieves, and the assault did not 
come off. Rider Haggard, who 
had his bedroom at the other end 
of the building, naturally asked 
next morning why Jack had not 
summoned him. The answer was 
characteristic: ‘ There was no 
use in both of us handing in our 
checks, for there were a dozen of 
those devils, and I knew that, had 
they once got into the room, they 
would have made a clean sweep 
of us.” 

But the whole of the memoir, 
from its subject’s nursery to his 
grave, is an endless succession of 
sensational adventures, invariably 
put in a humorous light, and 
always narrated with dramatic 
effect. The biographer falls in 
sympathetically with her hus- 
band’s cheery mood, for Jack, 
who had many misfortunes in 
the course of his career, sur- 
mounted his trials with hilarious 
philosophy. We need not say he 
was a scapegrace at school, and 
it would have surprised none of 
the neighbours had he been seen, 
like Clive, seated on the weather- 
cock of the village steeple. He 
was very free and handy with 
his fists, fighting his way to the 
top of the preparatory school. 
Afterwards he showed his pre- 
cocious resource in critical emerg- 
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encies, escaping in a poaching 
raid from the hot pursuit of the 
keepers by setting a light to some 
thickets of furze. In short, he 
was ever more or less in warm 
water, so that when on his 
sixteenth birthday his reverend 
father solemnly declared at the 
birthday banquet that the boy 
had never caused him a moment’s 
anxiety, no wonder that ‘ sensa- 
tion” was reported among the 
guests. Jack had naturally set 
his heart on going to sea, and 
we are told that it was a life- 
long source of misery to him that 
his wishes had not been gratified. 
But if it were dangers and dis- 
comforts that he desired, he had 
no reason to be dissatisfied. At 
first he had to put up with the 
sister service as a pis aller. He 
got his commission, was gazetted 
to India, and joined his regiment 
at a dull up-country station. But, 
as we know, adventures come un- 
sought to the adventurous, and 
even there his life was not al- 
together uneventful. Awakened 
once by what seemed a mysterious 
warning—and more than once or 
twice he was in touch with the 
supernatural —he had a narrow 
escape from a midnight murderer. 
Another incident might have been 
little less serious, for he came 
very near to being court-mar- 
tialled and broken, when, in the 
teeth of the standing orders 
against striking natives, he jumped 
out of the palankin where he was 
lying apparently helpless to thrash 


an insolent Eurasian _ station- 
master within an inch of his life. 
When the invalid in the last 


stages of emaciation and exhaus- 
tion was charged in the civil 
court, the worthy magistrate dis- 
missed the case. He declared it 
to be altogether impossible that 
the pitiable shadow of humanity 
before him could have done 
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the complainant the substantial 
damage as to which there could 
be no mistake. Had he known 
Jack better, or read this volume 
before it could have been written, 
he might have decided differently. 
In the worst extremity, excite- 
ment or indignation could always 
galvanise Jack into a spasm of 
formidable energy. 

For certain reasons which were 
quixotically unselfish, he sold out 
of the army and came home. As 
he had a safely invested fortune, 
yielding £2000 a-year, it seemed 
possible that he might be doomed 
to voluptuous inaction. He took 
prompt precautions against that 
fatality. He proceeded to lose 
half his capital in a highly specu- 
lative industrial undertaking, and 
after a flying trip to Guatemala, 
having bought into financial and 
banking companies, he lost near- 
ly the whole of the other half 
in the Overend & Gurney panic, 
Il faut vivre, and having been 
victimised by promoters, he took 
to promoting himself. Latterly, 
by predilection, he turned his 
attention to mines, apparently 
because they were exceptionally 
risky ; but he was first concerned 
in floating the White Star Packet 
Line. As soon as it had got into 
smooth water, and promised to 
pay handsomely, it ceased to in- 
terest him. Casting about for 
something more hazardous, he de- 
termined to try coffee-planting in 
the Brazils. He found a post as 
manager, taking a part interest as 
proprietor, on a remote estate that 
was lapsing back into jungle, and, 
in consequence, was scourged by 
deadly malaria. Most Englishmen 
would have succumbed at once, 
especially as his best company was 
his own brooding thoughts. Jack 
gradually became a fever-stricken 
wreck; and we fancy it was the 
hallucination of a disordered brain 
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when he saw the very realistic vis- 
ion of “The Haunted Enghenio,” ! 
with the spectral host of resusci- 
tated negroes. If he were to save 
his life it was high time to go, so, 
throwing up his serious stake in 
the enterprise, he left the pesti- 
lence-stricken fazenda. 

The fever had laid firm hold on 
him, nor was it easy to shake it 
off. An expedition to the wild 
west of America was a congenial, 
and seemed a promising, mode of 
treatment. He selected Colorado 
as the scene of his new experiences, 
intending to combine hunting with 
mining ventures, At that time it 
was the most lawless district in 
the Union: as yet there were not 
even the bands of “ Regulators,” 
organised to hold the roughs and 
criminal refugees in check. To 
begin with, Jack picked up some 
travelling companions, who, while 
they shared his cup and crusts, 
were laying dark plans to murder 
him. Fortunately the plot came 
to the knowledge of his friendly 
guide, who, although a half-breed 
with neither conscience nor prin- 
ciples, happened to have taken a 
fancy to him. ‘“ Muddy” reasoned 
the matter out with the rascals in 
a characteristic fashion of his own : 
“Luk here, boys: there’s only 
four of you, and there’s three of us. 
Now, I can lick any two of you, 
and Bob wouldn’t grumble over the 
responsibility of the other two, 
while the boss saw fair play. So 
I think we’ve got the draw on 
you this time, and you’d better 
chuck up the game.” Which they 
wisely did. But at that time a 
series of mysterious crimes were 
being perpetrated, which shocked 
and horrified even Colorado society. 
More than forty corpses had been 
found strewed about the wilder- 
each scored on the bosom 


ness, 
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with the sign of the cross. It fell 
to Jack and his comrades to dis- 
cover a clue, follow up the trail, and 
do justice on the criminals. But 
Jack’s most perilous adventures 
were in the solitudes of the moun- 
tains during a winter which proved 
tobe one of unprecedented severity. 
He was in charge of several mines, 
and he persisted in going upon 
tours of inspection when travel 
was in any way practicable. His 
escapes were innumerable. The 
valleys were filled with drift. 
Blinding storms would break upon 
him in the most promising weather, 
and all the familiar landmarks 
were obliterated. He could only 
move about on Norwegian snow- 
shoes; and on one occasion one 
of the shoes became detached, 
and slid towards the brink of a 
bottomless abyss. Unless he re- 
covered it, his fate was inevitable ; 
so, detaching the other, he glided 
in company down the snow-slope. 
By a miracle of good fortune he 
recovered both. Soon afterwards 
he received the disastrous news 
that one of his mining camps had 
been overwhelmed by an avalanche. 
It was a point of honour with 
those miners, who daily carried 
their lives in their hands, to search 
for the bodies of their comrades, 
and give them decent burial. So 
Jack started with two or three. 
volunteers on that pious but most 
perilous mission. For avalanches 
were still roaring in the mountains 
around, and toppling snow-banks 
were only held in suspension over 
their heads by the strong souther- 
ly wind, that might change at any 
moment. Nevertheless, though 
his companions were successively 
crippled, he persevered, nor was 
it till he had dug to a depth of 
thirty feet that he came upon the 
buried huts. Again, he was block- 
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aded in a solitary camp with one 
companion; and some days after 
they had consumed the last scrap 
of provision, they saw themselves 
without a hope of succour. Asa 
last desperate resource he ventured 
out in search of game, although 
more than doubtful whether he 
would ever find his way back. 
By one of the strokes of luck 
which too rarely happened to him, 
he came upon an elk close to the 
camp. Still more marvellous was 
his escape from poisoning, when, 
finding a tin of strychnine in a 
deserted hut, he mistook it for 
baking - powder, and used it to 
bake his bread. It was a legacy 
of the last occupant, who had been 
a wandering taxidermist ; but the 
bread tasted so bad that he only 
swallowed a single mouthful, and 
the consequences, though disagree- 
able, were not serious. 

We might linger indefinitely 
over his subsequent experiences, 
but we must cut the story short. 
Next we find him in Mexico, the 
silver land par excellence, where 
he was again interested in mining 
quests. His second wife accom- 
panied him, and her pictures of 
Mexican life are delightfully vivid 
and humorous. We have scenes 
in the low slums of the capital, 
which Ruxton some fifty years 
before had described with so much 
spirit. We hear of similar brushes 
with the banditti' We hear 
strange tales of treasure buried by 
the Aztecs, of which the memory 
has been perpetuated in the tradi- 
tions of their descendants. Once 
Jack came near to enriching him- 
self beyond the dreams of avarice, 
when a grateful Indian, in his 
dying moments, hesitated over the 
disclosure of his secret, but finally 
decided to have it buried with him 
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in his grave. Jack’s luck had 
always been bad, but it became 
worse when in an evil hour he 
bought an Aztec idol. After that 
nothing prospered with him. In 
England, wherever the hideous 
little monster was located, strange 
noises were heard in the silence of 
the night, and each house acquired 
the reputation of being haunted. 
Whether it had influenced the fate 
of its first English possessor or no, 
for the first time and after he had 
secured it, the last of Jebb’s many 


illnesses assumed a dangerous 
character. He was transported 
with difficulty from Mexico to 


New York, and thence to Eng- 
land, where he lingered for six 
weary months, bearing his suffer- 
ings with wonderful patience and 
courage, till death brought him 
merciful relief. Not a single 
chapter in the memoir but is re- 
plete with sensation, nor, perhaps, 
was there ever a more striking 
illustration of the old saying that 
truth may be far stranger than 
fiction. 


Mr Froude’s dying bequest to 
English letters is a volume at once 
worthy of his great name and 
true to the special note which he 
has struck in contemporary litera- 
ture. The brilliant lectures on 
Erasmus,! which may, without 
hyperbole, be said to mark an 
epoch in the teaching of Modern 
History at Oxford, and which im- 
posed a strain upon the historian 
that is said to have hastened his 
death, possess a melancholy inter- 
est as the last fruits of one of the 
clearest and most masterly minds 
of our century. Less picturesque 
and less commanding than that of 
his master Carlyle, the position of 
his disciple was one of aloofness 
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from the downward tendencies of 
the age; and, like the elder sage, 
Mr Froude too preached the gospel 
of Individuality, Freedom, and 
Truth, as salvation from the social 
and political nostrums which are 
being swallowed with acceptance 
by the popular gullet. We have 
had to complain that Mr Froude 
was too prone to gratify his per- 
sonal prejudices at the expense of 
history — never more than in his 
treatment of Mary of Scotland ; 
but it is precisely at the point 
where we begin to feel the inse- 
curity of the history, that we be- 
come most conscious of being 
brought under the power of the his- 
torian. In his presentation of 
Erasmus we encounter the same 
overmastering personality as per- 
vades his other works, pressing, 
often unduly, upon us and extort- 
ing half-assents, where we would, 
if less plied by fervid bias, have 
returned whole negatives. 

We have many Erasmuses, all 
of them partly, and most of them 
wholly, irreconcilable each with 
the other. His fame is so ample 
that all the conflicting parties of 
the sixteenth century can claim 
a share in it. We have the Cath- 
olic Erasmus, the exponent of lib- 
eral orthodoxy, the friend of the 
Christian unity under the Papal 
See, the corrector of internal abuse 
and error, the valued correspon- 
dent of Popes and Cardinals. We 
have the Protestant Erasmus, who 
kindled the torch which Luther 
blew into a flame, the covert 
friend of the Reformation, and its 
chief literary mainstay. We have 
the Erasmus regarded as the typi- 
cal product of the Renaissance, 
with more scholarship than faith, 
elevated above superstition as 
above reforming vehemence, a 
philosopher with his gaze fixed 
farther ahead than the immediate 
objects of this side or that side,— 
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a sixteenth-century Voltaire, with 
notable points of difference. There 
is the Erasmus of Mark Pattison 
and the Erasmus of Mr Seebohm. 
We have now the Erasmus of Mr 
Froude, a powerful piece of por- 
traiture, which Erasmhus’s own 
hand, guided by Mr Froude, has 
chiefly painted. The question is, 
if, given all these, we have at 
length got the real Erasmus. As 
to this we may venture to express 
a doubt, and to urge that a per- 
sonality so many-sided as that of 
Erasmus cannot be completely 
grasped by seizing on one or even 
more of the particular sides which 
it presents. 

Mr Froude bases his study of 
Erasmus on the voluminous ‘ Let- 
ters,’ of nervous and spirited ad- 
aptations of which the work chiefly 
consists. We say adaptations 
rather than translations, for Mr 
Froude not unfrequently infuses a 
spirit of modernity into his version 
of which Erasmus, we think, would 
have been unconscious. If Mr 
Froude had combined a study of 
the ‘Colloquies’ with that of the 
‘Letters,’ he would have been 
able to give us a more complete 
and, perhaps, more easily reconcil- 
able impression. In the longer 
‘Colloquies’ we have traces of 
self-consciousness, flashes of self- 
revelation, confessions which came 
straight from Erasmus’s inner 
mind, all the more frankly that 
they were covered by assumed per- 
sonalities. In the ‘Letters,’ on 
the other hand, Erasmus was too 
often writing for a purpose; he had 
his position and interest always 
clearly in view; and he had the 
knowledge that his epistles gener- 
ally would be read by wider circles 
than the individuals to whom they 
were addressed. Roughly classified, 
the bulk of Erasmus’s correspon- 
dence may be divided into letters 
pushing his claims to patronage 
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and pecuniary assistance ; letters 
of scholarly friendship, like his 
delightful epistles to More and 
Colet ; letters connected with his 
literary work ; and letters defining 
his theological position in relation 
to the two great parties that were 
agitating the Church. These are 
excellent materials for a public 
memoir, but to be taken in their 
relative significance. Erasmus had 
too much the spirit of the true 
literary artist to desire to pose 
before his audience, but even in 
his personal correspondence we 
are conscious that he is now play- 
ing to the boxes, now to the pit ; 
and a longing seizes us to see be- 
hind the actor’s mask. Mr Froude 
has critically weighed the value of 
these letters, and, except where 
Erasmus is not in accord with his 
own bias, he rarely fails to put 
a true interpretation upon their 
import. 

Mr Froude, as his ‘ Life of Oar- 
lyle’ impresses upon us, is not one 
of those portrait-painters who re- 
quire the Cromwellian reminder 
of “warts and all.” He has not 
spared himself or his readers the 
recital of those shifty mean- 
nesses from which few great geni- 
uses any more than Erasmus have 
been exempt. The scanty and 
precarious equipment with which 
Erasmus entered upon the battle 
of life, his delicate constitution, 
and fastidious if not extravagant 
tastes, were always landing him in 
straits, from which his accomplish- 
ments, his fertile mind, and his 
friendships had to be set to work 
to extricate himself. He had to 
live by his wits, in the best sense 
of the phrase. Nothing is more 
curious to us in an age of self-sup- 
porting literature than the pro- 
found conviction entertained by 
Erasmus of the duty of his friends 
and patrons to administer to his 
comforts. The Bishop of Cambray 
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had rescued him from the cloister, 
and provided him with means of 
prosecuting his studies in Paris; 
but the episcopal benefactions, 
though Erasmus’s life and pursuits 
may have raised doubts in the 
Bishop’s mind as to whether he 
was a proper subject for munifi- 
cence, always fall short of the 
scholar’s expectations. ‘The faith- 
ful Battus ”—the poor scholar, like 
the poor Irishman, has generally a 
follower more necessitous than 
himself to employ in “raising the 
wind ”—has no sinecure as Eras- 
mus’s Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Battus is kept at work, now writ- 
ing to the Bishop, now to the 
Abbot of St Bertin’s, his brother, 
who may influence his lordship to 
open his purse-strings, now to 
Anna Bersala, the lady of Vere, 
in Holland, a wealthy religious 
précieuse of the day, whose mental 
and spiritual endowments, not less 
than her benevolence, call forth 
Erasmus’s most flattering com- 
mendations. 


“The Lady Anna is not an ordin- 
ary woman,” he writes to Battus, who 
has preceded him to her castle of 
Tournehem. “ Her sending for me in 
this way will give you an opportunity 
of applying for some money to me. I 
could not even go to her on foot, pro- 
vided as I am at present ; still less if 
I take a horse and two servants with 
me. ... You, meanwhile, must for- 
ward me some decent viaticum... . 
I must have a better horse, too. I 
don’t want a Bucephalus, but I re- 
quire a beast which I shall not be 
ashamed to ride. You must arrange 
this with the lady. . . . Be careful 
and wide awake. [I also shall not 
sleep where I am. You know what 
to say to the Lady for me. Adieu, 
and show yourself a man.” 


“She neglects her own affairs, 
and you suffer,” he writes to 
Battus on another occasion, the 
marchioness’s own affairs being 
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very evidently those of Erasmus 
also. 


“She trifles and plays with N 
or M——, and you are racked for it. 
You tell me you cannot give me any- 
thing at present, for she has not got 
it. If she had not this excuse, she 
would find another. These great folks 
are never at a loss for reasons. What 
would it have been to her, in the 
midst of such a wasteful expenditure, 
to have given me a couple of hundred 
livres ?” 





Later on we find him expressing 
a hope that “the Lady will not 
be so cruel as to forget my birth- 
day.” He looks with jealousy upon 
another learned mendicant, who 
seemed not unlikely to divert the 
beneficent stream from his own 
channel: ‘“ P means to visit 
the Lady. Idon’t fancy him. He 
is a scab of a fellow — theology 
incarnate.” The unfortunate Bat- 
tus gets rated for the laxness of 
his financial operations. He had 
tried “hinting, suggesting, en- 
treating” with the Lady, but all 
in vain. ‘ You should have gone 
more roundly to work,” scolds 
Erasmus. ‘You should have been 
peremptory, and then all would 
have gone well. Modesty is out 
of place when you have a friend 
to serve.” All this would have 
been vastly amusing in the case 
of a smaller man, but in Erasmus 
it is only pitiful Mr Froude 
makes the formal apology that 
the patron was then the natural 
support of the struggling author ; 
that Erasmus, to do his work, had 
first to live; and “to beg was 
better than to sell his soul for 
promotion in the Church, which 
appeared to be the only other 
alternative.” But making all due 





allowance for the times, we find 
many men of Erasmus’s own age 
who battled against learned penury 
without descending to the humili- 
ating recourse to a Battus, our 
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own George Buchanan being one 
of the most illustrious examples. 
But Erasmus loved ease and com- 
fort, and had as refined tastes to 
be gratified as any abbé under the 
Regency ; and his exigencies too 
often wore out, if they did not 
disgust, the patience of his patrons. 

Hatred of monachism and dogma 
forms the common tie that binds 
together Erasmus and his bio- 
grapher. His abhorrence of the 
system which had exercised so 
prejudicial an effect upon all his 
own life provoked his exposures of 
its abuses, accentuated the grow- 
ing distaste for the grosser evils 
of the Roman Church, and struck 
a note of popular liberty, not so 
much by intention as by accident. 
The world was ripe for such ideas as 
were thus brought home to it with 
so much pith in his lighter works, 
the ‘ Adagia,’ the ‘ Colloquies,’ and 
the ‘Julius Exclusus.’ The last- 
mentioned work is the only one 
of his books of which he shrank 
from avowing the authorship. Mr 
Froude, whose lively and sparkling 
version of the ‘ Julius’ does almost 
more than justice to the pointed 
and crisp Latinity of the original, 
while he does not directly challenge 
the disclaimer, evidently regards it 
as academical. A process of ex- 
haustion brings us surely to Eras- 
mus. Ulrich von Hutten, who 
was then at Mainz with the Arch- 
bishop Albert of Brandenburg, is 
the only other man possessed of 
the wit and satire equal to the 
authorship of such a work, and 
the ‘Julius,’ so far as we know, 
has never been laid to Ulrich’s 
charge. Aut Hrasmus aut Dia- 
bolus is the only open conclusion ; 
and the reference in the ‘Julius’ 
to the Bologna procession, which 
recurs so constantly in Erasmus’s 
writings, seems to settle the author- 
ship beyond question. In the 
case of so valuable a supporter 
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as Erasmus, of whom it was above 
all important not to make an 
enemy, the Roma Curia could 
tolerate considerable freedom, but 
it could not have passed over the 
‘Julius, The wrangling between 
the Pope and St Peter at the gate 
of heaven is as caustic and clever 
as Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment,” 
and even more profane. We wish 
our space would permit us to show 
with what dramatic vigour Mr 
Froude has thrown this dialogue 
into an English version. 

The pleasantest part of Mr 
Froude’s book is the passages that 
illustrate Erasmus’s English friend- 
ships. In his responses to the 
thoughtful affection of Sir Thomas 
More, and the graver but not less 
considerate communications from 
Colet, the bright and genial side 
of Erasmus’s disposition is set 
forth, in his appreciation of per- 
sonal friendship cemented by in- 
tellectual and religious affinity, 
with more naturalness and spon- 
taneity than in any other portions 
of his correspondence. But the 
most valuable of Mr Froude’s 
chapters are those which elucidate 
Erasmus’s relations to the Church 
of Rome and the rising movement 
of the Reformation. To define 
the exact position which Erasmus 
occupies in the great controversy, 
to do justice to his moderate and 
peaceful views, and to vindicate 
him from the charge of timidity, 
seems to have been the main ob- 
jects of Mr Froude’s study. The 
subject is too far-reaching for us 
to attempt to enter upon its con- 
sideration in this brief notice. 
We think Erasmus himself sums 
up his position very tersely in a 
letter written after the Witten- 
berg challenge :— 


“That frigid quarrelsome old lady, 
Theology, had swollen herself into 
such a point of vanity that it was 
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necessary to bring her back to the 
fountain, but I would rather have her 
mended than ended. I would at least 


have her permitted to endure till a 
better Theology has been invented. 
Luther has said many things excel- 


lently well. I could wish, however, 
that he would be less rude in his 


manner. He would have stronger 
support behind him, and might do 
real good. But, at any rate, unless 
we stand by him when he is right, no 
one hereafter will dare to speak the 
truth. I can give no opinion about 
his positive doctrines ; but one good 
thing he has done, and has been a 


public benefactor by doing it—he has 
forced the controversialists to examine 
the early Fathers for themselves.” 

If Erasmus ever showed great 
firmness of character, it was in his 
consistent maintenance of the 
difficult attitude of neutrality to- 
wards both sides. His open sup- 
port would have been hailed as a 
moral triumph by either party, but 
he was as little to be tempted by 
the rich bribes Rome had to offer 
as by the paramount influence 
which the Protestants would 
readily have accorded to him. 
His convictions were too divided 
to supply a determining motive 
to any course other than that 
which he followed. He disliked 
the Protestant Revolution, and 
would doubtless have disliked it 
still more had he lived to wit- 
ness its later phases, but his 
opposition to it was checked by 
a conscientious fear that “I 
might be found fighting against 
the Spirit of God.” He had un- 
flinchingly denounced the worst 
corruptions of the Romish Church, 
and he realised how far distant 
were any hopes of the Church 
being purified from within, but 
yet he could say, “The Roman 
Church I know, and death will 
not part me from it till the Church 
departs from Christ.” With such 
views, the position of a neutral 
was the only one that he could 
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conscientiously and consistently 
occupy, even though it drew 
upon him obloquy from both 
sides. But the Protestant must 
still acknowledge him one of 
the most powerful agents of the 
Reformation, while, in the words 
of a witty and well-known priest 
of the last generation, “ that Eras- 
mus, in seeking to throw the rub- 
bish overboard, and so ease the 
bark of Peter for the coming 
storm, acted the part of a sensible 
and conscientious Catholic, no one 
at the present day can doubt.” 


The Badminton series of volumes 
has been imaginatively likened to 
the chorus of Diana’s nymphs, a 
bevy of fair sportswomen of every 
variety of charm. The present 
volume on ‘ Archery,’! if we may 
follow out the fanciful comparison, 
is a somewhat staid dryad, not per- 
haps environed with the exuberant 
frivolity of her more modern and 
fashionable compeers, but lacking 
neither grace nor dignity : like her 
own yew-tree, an evergreen, with 
a distinct place in the summer 
panorama of foliage, yet invaluable 
in the bleak desolation of a winter 
landscape, when the gaudy spring- 
tide and exuberant summer of 
sport have escaped us never to 
return. 

Metaphor apart: the invariably 
handsome, well-appointed volume, 
which Mr Longman has made 
familiar to the British reader, 
has in this instance an interest for 
a somewhat more varied circle 
than is always the case in regard 
to these treatises. Archery has 
its side for the antiquary, the mili- 
tary student, and the romantic 
poet, as weli as for the scientific 
marksman who shoots his ‘‘ York 
round” during stated hours in 
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every week, and looks forward to 
the “ Grand National,” as a London 
licensed victualler to the Derby. 
The editors of the volume have 
probably done wisely in associat- 
ing with themselves a band of con- 
tributors competent each in his 
degree to deal with one of the 
varied phases of the main subject, 
and the result is one of the best of 
the valuable handbooks of which 
this library consists. 

The worst of a composite book 
of this kind is, that it is not elas- 
tic ; and the endeavour to compress 
very miscellaneous contents into 
one receptacle is often unsatisfac- 
tory, unless extraordinary care is 
exercised to secure the due adjust- 
ment of the several claimants. So 
there may be a plausible conten- 
tion that, in a work expressly dedi- 
cated to English sport, elaborate 
and erudite dissertation upon the 
archery of foreign races, taking up 
nearly a fifth of the volume, is less 
to the purpose than it would have 
been in an encyclopedia,—that Dr 
von Luschan’s descriptive analysis 
of the composite Egyptian bow in 
the Royal Museum at Berlin (p. 63) 
would be, for instance, “ skipped ” 
by the majority of readers, and 
that the maps showing the preva- 
lence of particular kinds of bows 
in various parts of the globe rep- 
resent a branch of the subject 
caviare to the English bowman. 
Without endorsing this complaint, 
we may admit that the real value 
of the book, from the point of view 
of a British toxophilite, will be 
found to commence with Lord 
Dillon’s admirable chapter upon 
military archery in the middle 
ages, which will be read with pride 
and pleasure by every patriot. No 
man is better qualified to analyse, 
as he does so clearly and concisely, 
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the causes of the superiority of the 
long-bow over the cross-bow, the 
steel implement drawn up by a 
cranequin which the mercenaries 
in the service of France and Bur- 
gundy employed. He shows that 
the proportion in rapidity of fire 
was actually more than six to one 
in favour of the long-bow (p. 115); 
and explains elaborately the reason 
why the Southern bowman was so 
ineffective at Bannockburn, and 
so deadly in the other Scottish 
battlefields from Falkirk to Flod- 
den. By the way, we may note a 
slight confusion between Halidon 
Hill and Homildon, which culmi- 
nates in the index, in a single 
reference to ‘“ Hamilton Hill” 
(sic). The two battles, it is cor- 
rectly stated, were fought at the 
interval of seventy years; but it 
might have been added that, while 
Homildon was near Wooler in 
Northumberland, Halidon was on 
the Border itself, close to Berwick- 
on-Tweed. The remarks upon the 
efficiency of archers, when judi- 
ciously posted, may possibly come 
to be of interest in military circles 
once more. We thought that the 
officer of the 9th Lancers who fell 
in the campaign of Delhi, pierced 
through the eye by an arrow, was 
the last victim to the ancient wea- 
pon; but now that it appears that 
the hordes upon whom China is 
supposed to rely as reserves are for 
the most part no better equipped, 
we may hereafter have an essay 
dedicated to these later appear- 
ances of the bow in warfare. 
While giving deserved praise to 
the way in which both Lord 
Dillon and Colonel Walrond have 
dealt with the history of Archery 
in South Britain, we must protest 
against the very inadequate sum- 
mary of Scottish archery contained 
in Chapter XIII. It is self-evi- 
dent that a writer as experienced 
and accomplished as the historian 
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of the Royal Company would not 
have come short of the expecta- 
tions of Scotsmen, had suflicient 
scope been given him; but the 
‘“‘ baker’s dozen” of pages to which 
Scottish Archery is restricted must 
be disappointing to many who had 
hoped to find some notice of the 
doings of Highland and Border. 
archers. No doubt—we have the 
authority of the author of ‘ Mar- 
mion’ for it— 


‘*Short were the shafts, and weak the 
bow, 
To that which England bore ;” 


but the exploits of the compeers 
of Callum Dhu and Wat Tinlinn 
would have been worth a sketch, 
and assuredly her Majesty’s Archer 
Guard might have claimed for 
themselves at least as much space 
as that allotted to the respect- 
able but provincial society whose 
friendly contests with them are 
its chief title to recognition in a 
national sense. And where—oh 
where—is a facsimile of that 
superb figure, Raeburn’s portrait 
of Dr Spens, the finest of all old 
illustrations of Archery? 

It is not the fault either of 
Mr Bedford or of Major Fisher 
that their chapters can have but 
local and temporary interest. We 
turn with greater satisfaction 
to the practical lessons on bow- 
manry contained in the essays of 
Miss Legh and Mr Eyre Hussey. 
To the latter, above all, must be 
conceded the palm of having 
written tersely, elegantly, and to 
the purpose. His chapter will be 
read and quoted by archers for 
years to come as the ablest prac- 
tical code of directions for success 
in their favourite exercise. 

A supplementary essay by Mr 
Longman on the penetration of 
arrows is also a valuable contribu- 
tion to the scientific historical 
study of archery. To take an 
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instance, his experiments help us 
to understand a curious story in 
a strange book of memoirs by Sir 
James Campbell (the adventurer 
who originally annexed the Ionian 
islands to the British Crown), of a 
demonstration of the projectile 
power of the bow given by a 
Turkish Pasha, who boasted that 
he could shoot an arrow through 
a man’s body. The story is told 
in a vague slipshod style; but it 
is evident, in the light of Mr 
Longman’s facts, that the old Turk 
did not boast without warrant. 
The representative of our brethren 
across the Atlantic contributes 
also an excellent description of 
the rise and progress of imported 
Archery in the States. It will 
thus be seen that the book ad- 
dresses itself to a world-wide 
constituency, and we venture to 
predict that it will not fail to 
obtain their favourable suffrages. 


The beautiful and touching pic- 
ture of maternal affection which 
forms the foreground of Mrs Oli- 
phant’s latest novel ! cannot fail to 
sympathetically connect itself in 
the minds of readers with the 
sorrowful bereavement which over- 
took the gifted authoress while 
the story of ‘Who was Lost and 
is Found’ was passing through 
our pages. In the world of novel- 
readers, to whose interest and 
pleasure Mrs Oliphant has minis- 
tered incessantly for more than 
half-a-century, there is no one 
whose feelings will not have been 
turned towards her in this last 
and crowning loss. Our readers 
have had evidence that the late 
Mr Francis Oliphant was a writer 
finely endowed with talent and 
manifold accomplishments; and 
he wanted nothing but the bless- 
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ing of health to make for himself 
a prominent place in contemporary 
literature. With a bright and 
lively imagination, such as was 
seen to advantage in his playful 
tale of “The Grateful Ghosts,” 
which will be still in the remem- 
brance of ‘Maga’s’ readers, he 
combined a penetrating and ap- 
preciative critical faculty which is 
well represented by studies on 
Henryson and Dunbar in our 
own pages, and a fine touch in 
picturesque description which was 
very effectively used in his ac- 
count of the Riviera, and in his 
little book on the ‘Holy Land.’ 
His delicate health, which but for 
his mother’s unremitting devotion 
must have given way earlier, de- 
barred him from undertaking more 
arduous literary pursuits, which he 
was well qualified to have followed 
up. We are sure that we only 
give voice to the sincere feelings of 
‘Maga’s’ readers who have been 
so long under Mrs Oliphant’s spell, 
in expressing our hopes _ that 
strength may be vouchsafed her 
to bear up under this terrible blow. 
Not many women have been tried 
as she has been, or have come more 
nobly and courageously through 
the furnace of affliction, deprived 
one after another of all that were 
nearest and dearest. There come 
to our mind recollections of the 
touching picture by Anthony Trol- 
lope of his mother writing bright 
and sparkling romances while nurs- 
ing day and night her husband 
upon his deathbed, and of the 
fortitude with which other dis- 
tinguished authors have clung to 
their pens amidst domestic sor- 
rows and desolation ; and we hope 
yet to have other good and power- 
ful works from Mrs Oliphant’s 
pen. 
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No doubt much of the depth and 
tenderness which Mrs Oliphant in- 
fuses into her studies of domestic 
life is leavened by her own lessons 
in the school of sorrow ; and it is 
noteworthy, though it is probably 
by coincidence, that the central 
interest of her two most recent 
novels turns upon the same theme 
—the strong love and yearning of a 
mother. The figure of Mrs Ogilvy, 
one of the most original and strik- 
ing characters in recent fiction, 
is too fresh in the recollection of 
our readers to need dwelling upon 
here: the lonely little woman whose 
strength is most manifest in her 
weakness ; her simple, staid, nar- 
row, God-fearing life, suddenly 
brought into actual contact with 
an atmosphere of guilt and crime ; 
the overpowering strength of ma- 
ternal love which conquers her 
natural loathing, and compels her 
to tolerate and even protect the 
criminal who has been the evil 
genius of her son; her desperate 
struggle to save the invertebrate 
Robbie from the influence of his 
associate, and to keep him safe in 
her own hands ; the intense human- 
ity which causes her to see traces 
of good even in her and her son’s 
worst enemy. The appearance of 
a desperado like Lew in such a 
respectable well-ordered household 
as that of the Hewan is a shock to 
us, as to its quiet inmates ; and we 
much prefer to encounter the type 
in its native atmosphere of Red 
Gulch or Poker Flat. But Mrs 
Ogilvy of herself concentrates our 
whole interest, which can hardly 
be divided with any of the other 
characters,—even Robbie, round 
whose ultimate fate the whole ac- 
tion revolves, counting as little 
more than a pawn in the game. 
Mrs Ogilvy and her two old re- 


tainers are natural and likeable 
types of Scottish character that 
are not unneeded as examples to 
contemporary fiction. The present 
popular conception of the Scots- 
man and Scotswoman as inspired 
idiots of dissenting proclivities may 
be piquant to English tastes, but 
cannot be particularly gratifying 
to their own countrymen. It is to 
George MacDonald, we fear, that 
the blame must attach of having 
first put forward in his earlier 
novels this unpatriotic presenta- 
tion, and in his “ Shargers” and 
*‘ Soutars ”—we forget his particu- 
lar characterisations—of elevating 
abnormal types into general es- 
timation. Mr Barrie’s genius has 
not, we regret to think, prevented 
him from repeating the faults of 
his predecessor with even greater 
extravagance ; and in the present 
day, “haverils,” “naturals,” mad- 
men, and ministers are the essen- 
tial ingredients of every reputable 
Scottish fiction. It is only in the 
pages of Mrs Oliphant and Mr 
Stevenson that we now meet with 
any serious attempt at delineating 
Scottish character—that character 
which, in its many-sidedness, its 
strength, its sense, consistency, 
fidelity, obstinacy, shrewdness, 
manliness, even in its foibles and 
angularities, supplied the domin- 
ating interest in so many of Sir 
Walter’s novels. With these two 
writers as current standards, the 
general debasement of our north- 
ern coinage scarcely admits of an 
excuse. 


Another excellent type of Scots- 
woman is Miss Bethune, whom, 
we suppose, we may designate the 
heroine of ‘A House in Blooms- 
bury,’! although there are at least 
two other ladies who have fair 
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claims for contesting that distinc- 
tion. Here again the plot is con- 
cerned with maternal love, but we 
have not one but two mothers, 
whose longing for the children 
they have both lost forms the 
groundwork of a romance which 
is chiefly enacted in the ‘ House 
in Bloomsbury,’ a neighbourhood 
of respectable mediocrity and dull 
decorum, where we would not very 
readily seek for a sensation. From 
one mother, a worthless husband 
has carried away her infant son ; 
the other, through an unfortunate 
accident, which Mrs Oliphant very 
ingeniously unfolds, has to go away 
and abandon her daughter. The 
lives of the two women cross each 
other, although there is no con- 
nection between the stories. The 
one lady has the wish of her heart 
granted to her only on her death- 
bed, but she is able to leave a 
fortune to her daughter Dora, 
which serves to extricate her and 
her father from the domestic dif- 
ficulties which threaten to over- 
whelm them. The other never 
recovers her child at all, but she 
imagines that she has done so, and 
is quite satisfied to hug the illusion 
in spite of all evidence to the con- 
trary. Our friend Miss Bethune, 
for she is the lady in question who 
has been deserted by her husband, 
and has since succeeded to much 
wealth, encounters a youth under 
the charge of Dora Mannering’s 
dying mother, whom, from his name, 
age, and appearance, she concludes 
to be her own child; and having 
argued herself into loving him 
with a mother’s affection, she shuts 
her eyes to all facts that would 
deprive her of this relationship. 
Mrs Oliphant enlists our full sym- 
pathies on Miss Bethune’s behalf 
somewhat at the expense of our 
critical judgment. Is she playing 


with us, and would she have us 
believe that love can find the same 
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satisfaction in an illusive as in a 
real relationship? In the novel, at 
any rate, we have a right to expect 
that maternal instinct should be 
infallible. In real life, mistakes 
may be, and have been, made by 
poor ladies when a waif turns up 
that is “just like Roger,” but the 
ideal parent is never deceived. 
With all our liking for Miss 
Bethune, she is somewhat lessened 
in our esteem by the rough and 
ready way in which she fills up 
the void in her heart, although 
Harry Gordon is in every way 
worthy of being adopted as a son. 
There is a clever little Doctor in 
the ‘House in Bloomsbury,’ great 
in psychological as in pathological 
diagnosis, who generally seeks to 
get at the root of a mental trouble 
or bodily ailment by a reference 
to the patient’s grandfather. It 
would have been interesting to 
have had his frank opinion of his 
friend Miss Bethune’s case, which 
he would doubtless have explained 
by a weakness somewhere in the 
Bethune ancestry. The difference 
between Mrs Ogilvie and Miss 
Bethune is the difference between 
fact and fiction; and the ‘ House 
in Bloomsbury’ would be decidedly 
more full for some such absorbing 
presence as that of the former 
round which our interest could 
continually converge. Mr Man- 
nering, the British Museum assist- 
ant, the quiet solitary man of 
research, the native proper to 
Bloomsbury, is the central figure 
round whom the other personages 
revolve, though he is altogether 
a motionless actor in the play. 
But when we come to know the 
story of this Dryasdust student, 
whose solitude and reserved ex- 
terior conceal a tragedy which has 
been brought entirely about by 
cruel fate and by no wrong-doing 
on any side, we feel much drawn 
towards him, and can enter into 
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the feelings with which, on his 
recovery from a critical illness, he 
repudiates the expensive delicacies 
which he cannot afford, but which 
are absolutely necessary to the 
regaining of his strength, and 
which come to him from a source 
that he little dreams of. Mr 
Mannering is the most natural 
character in the Bloomsbury House, 
and if he has only been sketched 
in outline, it is because Mrs Oli- 
phant’s ready perception shows her 
that detailed description is not 
necessary to enable the reader to 
realise his personality. We can 
all fill in for ourselves the figure 
of the scientific scholar who is 
burying a heart-sorrow behind his 
labours in working one of those 
great discoveries which would re- 
volutionise scientific thought, if 
only it were ever to see the light, 
which we feel assured all along 
that it never shall. The man is 
a quite familiar character: simple, 
frugal, saving in all his worldly 
tastes and habits, he cannot deny 
his mind any luxury for which it 
craves. The money that should 
have been laid past for the rainy 
day, which at length pours down a 
deluge upon him, goes for philo- 
sophical knick-knacks, rare speci- 
mens, and early editions, all of 
which he has at command gratis at 
the scene of his daily labours in the 
Museum, but which he cannot deny 
himself the extravagance of having 
all for his own use. Mrs Oliphant 
could not have more skilfully im- 
pressed us with the earnest spirit 
in which Mr Mannering, on his con- 
valescence, throws himself into the 
battle of life and encounters its 
outpost skirmishers in the form of 
bills and duns, than when she 
makes him send back that unique 
and costly fifteenth-century edition, 
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for which he has sighed so long, 
and which his bookseller has at 
last procured for him after so 
much inquiry and trouble. We 
are glad that the bibliopole has 
refused to take back the precious 
volume when the fortune of that 
unhappy mother, whom fell chance 
had separated from husband and 
daughter, provides Dora with ample 
means of gratifying her father’s 
tastes and comfort, and of saving 
him from all anxious thoughts 
about her unprovided future. 


Another recent novel! by Mrs 
Oliphant, which has been for some 
time on our table, deserves to be 
noticed for the robust and vigor- 
ous personality which pervades it, 
and for the dramatic incidents, 
which Mrs Oliphant employs with 
more liberality than is usual in 
her works. Patty Hewitt is one 
of the most striking and original 
conceptions that have of late 
years been set before us in fiction. 
A selfish, ambitious, and vulgar 
young woman, with strong com- 
mon-sense, tact, and audacity, and 
without an iota of principle, does 
not seem a likely subject to attach 
herself to our zesthetic sensibilities. 
But in spite of the unscrupulous 
tactics by which she foists herself 
into a baronial family through 
marriage with the ‘‘Softy,” the 
witless only son and heir, who is 
almost too silly to be at large; of 
the splendid impudence with which 
she forcibly occupies her new po- 
sition ; and of the remorseless way 
inwhich she puts rivals and enemies 
to the rout, it is difficult not to feel 
a kindly interest in her machina- 
tions. It may be that our judgment 
is becoming tainted by the demo- 
cratic tendencies of our day; but 
we take much more kindly to the 
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belligerent Patty than to the two 
perfectly proper but rather washed- 
out Pierceys whom she has dis- 
possessed, and who unquestionably 
ought to be the proper objects of 
our sympathy. We feel ourselves 
always disposed to extenuate her 
aggressive attitudes by the cir- 
cumstances in which she is placed, 
or, more honestly speaking, into 
which she has thrust herself; and 
we are well disposed to make the 
most of such little traits of good- 
ness as she shows in her thread of 
affection for the “Softy,” and her 
kindness, not disinterested how- 
ever, to his feeble old father Sir 
Giles. Against such a woman as 
Patty poetic retribution would be 
in vain directed, and Mrs Oliphant 
has the tact to provide for her 
more handsomely than the strict 
moralist would consider that she 
deserves, After having carried 


everything before her, and earned 
renown as the successful heroine 
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of a civil cause célébre, Patty 
becomes satiated and dissatisfied 
with her position, in which she 
finds herself painfully isolated, and 
she at length meets with happiness 
in the love of a man in her former 
rank of life, though not before her 
lover’s sense of justice has com- 
pelled her to unload of a consider- 
able portion of her spoils. She 
retires from the scene amid a 
shower of acclamations over her 
constrained generosity, to a life 
for which she is more fitted, and 
where the better qualities of her 
nature will have fuller play. She 
is more fortunate than Becky 
Sharp, to whom she bears con- 
siderable affinity; but Patty is 
prudent where Becky is rash, and 
her circumspection meets with its 
natural reward. We are glad to 
notice that ‘The Cuckoo in the 
Nest’ has already run through 
several editions—a success which 
it thoroughly merits. 




















The Position of Japan. 


THE POSITION OF JAPAN, 


BY AN EX-DIPLOMATIST. 


At the commencement of the 
present war between Japan and 
China, the opinions and the sym- 
pathies expressed in the press of 
Europe were, in general, unfavour- 
able to Japan and favourable to 
China. The motives of Japan in 
attacking China were declared in 
many quarters to be either “ insuf- 
ficient,” “discreditable,” or “un- 
avowable,” or all three together ; 
and her ultimate defeat was pro- 
claimed to be inevitable. She had 
been “foolish and blustering” in 
attacking a bigger Power than 
herself, and would have to pay for 
it. The predictions of her discom- 
fiture—many of which were pro- 
nounced in harsh words and with 
unhesitating precision and certainty 
—have not, however, been realised 
thus far. It happens that, on the 
contrary, Japan has shown herself, 
hitherto, to be the more capable and 
therefore the stronger of the two 
belligerents ; the ditferences which 
have been revealed between their 
respective states of preparation, 
and especially between their to- 
tally opposite conditions of or- 
ganisation and skill, are staring 
everybody in the face. The army 
and navy of Japan have proved 
that they possess the same sort 
of qualities and can render very 
much the same services as Euro- 
pean forces ; while what are called 
* the limitless resources ” of China 
have been shown to consist of un- 
available materials, which, so far 
as the present conflict is concerned, 
can scarcely be got into any or- 
ganised and utilisable shape. Asa 
natural result, and because nothing 


succeeds like success, European 
opinion is turning round, and is 
beginning to transfer its goodwill 
from China to Japan. 

The moment may, therefore, be a 
convenient one for supplying some 
additional reasons for this change 
of feeling, and for showing that 
Japan has right, as well as readi- 
ness, capacity, and success, on her 
side. The immense number of 
articles which have appeared about 
the war in the newspapers and 
magazines of most of the countries 
of Europe have, as a rule, treated 
the subject solely from the point 
of view of the West ; scarcely any- 
thing has been published in the 
interest of the East. There may 
not be much to say on the side of 
China, but there is a good deal to 
urge on the side of Japan ; and the 
intention here is to put together 
some of the elements of that por- 
tion of the subject. With the 
exception of M. de Blowitz, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, and one or two 
others, no one has spoken up, thus 
far, for Japan. As a mere matter 
of fair-play, it is just that what 
can be said in her behalf should 
be brought before the public. It 
is of course difficult to obtain 
thoroughly reliable information ; 
but enough can be discovered, by 
any one who takes the pains to 
search, to render it possible to 
judge the general situation. 

Three main questions are worth 
examining :— 

Why did this war begin? 

Under what conditions is it 
likely to end? 

What will be its ultimate effect 
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on the position of Japan towards 
other countries, and especially 
towards China ? 





Two false ideas are current as 
to the origin of the war. One is, 
that Japan is an “aggressive,” 
“precipitate,” “conceited” land 
(these are some of the epithets 
that have been applied to her), 
who longed to use her new army 
and navy, and was delighted to 
find an opportunity of testing 
them. The other is, that the 
Japanese Government have sought 
to escape from the home difficulties 
resulting from opposition in the 
Parliament, by the counter-irrita- 
tion of a foreign war. It has not 
occurred, apparently, to any of 
the writers who have put forward 
these explanations to examine the 
real facts of the case ; to consider 
whether they, in themselves and 
by themselves, do not suffice to 
explain and justify the course 
which Japan has been forced to 
adopt; and to tell the story on 
those facts, so far, at least, as 
they can be learnt in Europe. 

It has been announced by tele- 
graph that at the opening of the 
Japanese Parliament in October, 
Count Ito, the Prime Minister, 
gave a detailed explanation of the 
events which led up to the rup- 
ture, and read the correspondence 
exchanged with China. But as 
the text of his speech has not yet 
reached us, it cannot be quoted 
here. The materials for a history 
of the case must, therefore, for 
the moment, be taken from less 
authoritative sources. 

There appeared in the ‘Japan 
Weekly Mail’ of 11th August an 
article headed “The Korean Im- 
broglio,” which gave the completest 
and most truthful account of the 
preceding circumstances which has 
yet been published. The following 
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statement of those circumstances 
is based, in part, on that article, 
with additions from elsewhere. 
It is difficult to suppose that the 
statement can be read without 
recognising that, instead of being 
the product either of pugnacious 
self-assertion or of a desire to 
escape from home difficulties by 
outside distractions, the war was 
in reality thrust upon Japan by 
the march of events, which, in 
consequence of their long and 
irritating accumulation, left her 
at last no alternative but to fight. 
No one but the parties to a 
quarrel can determine how much 
they will endure for the sake of 
peace; no looker-on can measure 
the exact degree of provocation 
which others feel: all that can be 
fairly asked, in the interest of 
outsiders, is that arms shall not 
be employed until a good deal has 
been endured, and until the pro- 
vocation has become too intense 
to be borne any longer. In this 
case Japan endured much and was 
provoked much. 

But before describing the im- 
mediate origin of the war, it is 
essential to draw attention to two 
general causes which have been 
operating for some time, and which 
have prepared the ground for the 
present conflict, irrespective of 
the specific motives which have 
precipitated it. 

The first of those two general 
causes is the decision adopted by 
Japan a quarter of a century ago 
to prepare herself, by the aid of 
Western methods, to take a very 
different place in the world at 
large from that which either she or 
China had previously filled. China 
has never forgiven Japan for 
adopting that decision: she has 
regarded it as a disgraceful aban- 
donment of Eastern Asiatic con- 
servatism, and has looked on at 
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its working out with constantly 
augmenting scorn and rage. A 
perpetually widening separation 
has stretched out between the 
countries in consequence thereof ; 
each despises the other’s convic- 
tions; motionless China regards 
advancing Japan as a traitor to 
the principles and practices which 
were once common (in a general 
way) to them both; advancing 
Japan regards motionless China 
as a narrow-minded, antiquated 
bigot. As the ‘Japan Mail’ re- 
marks, “the struggle in Korea 
is not to determine China’s shad- 
owy suzerainty or Japan’s politi- 
cal supremacy, but is a contest 
between Japanese progress and 
Chinese stagnation.” There lies 
the main starting-point of the 
actual war, which has, as a matter 
of fact, been becoming more and 
more inevitable for years past. 
From the moment when Japan 
made up her mind to adopt Eu- 
ropean theories and systems of 
action, and to build a new power 
for herself upon them, China, 
despising the means but fearing 
the results, became the latent 
enemy of Japan. A struggle of 
ill-will commenced ; that it would 
end some day in war has long 
looked certain to everybody who 
knew the nature of the relations 
that were growing up _ between 
Japan and China. Korea has 
supplied a pretext; but the war 
was in the air, and would and must 
have come sooner or later, even if 
Korea had not existed. Japan had 
diverged from the path which the 
two nations had so far followed 
with approximate parallelism, and 
China for that reason regarded 
her as an apostate and a pros- 
pective foe. 

The second general cause lay in 
the ideas and attitude of China 
towards the small States around 
her frontiers. She viewed and 


treated them for a long time partly 
as vassals, but mainly as “ buffers 
for softening the shock of foreign 
contact.” In her peculiar tactics, 
however, they were to be buffers 
without imposing any responsi- 
bilities on the country they fenced 
in; they were to be vassals with- 
out the protection of a suzerain 
behind them; they were to bear 
the blows, but China was not to 
shield them, or even to doctor the 
wounds they received in her ser- 
vice, unless on each particular 
occasion she happened to think fit 
to do so. Her shadow was cast 
prerogatively over them, but they 
were not to expect that a strong 
hand held a sword behind the 
shadow. They were told they 
were independent of all the world, 
excepting China herself; but 
China took no steps to guard their 
independence when it was attacked 
from elsewhere. So one by one 
the border States have been occu- 
pied and annexed by others. On 
the frontier of what used to be 
called Chinese Turkestan (which 
is regarded as an inherent part of 
the empire, and not as a vassal 
State) China has, thus far, it is 
true, maintained her claims against 
Russia ; but in Tonquin, Annam, 
Siam, Burmah, we have seen ex- 
amples of the fashion in which she 
behaves towards territories sheonce 
pretended to call her own. Her 
attitude was, until quite recently, 
equally vague and hesitating to- 
wards Korea: no one knew what 
she claimed there, and it was not 
unreasonable to suppose that Korea 
would be left to shift for herself, 
like the others. All this must 
be borne in mind in judging the 
growth of the question we are 
considering, for the effect of this 
permanent vacillation has been 
to convince everybody, Japan 
included, that China had no 
principles of frontier policy, that 
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neither her declarations nor her 
action concerning border States 
could be relied on, and that, in 
reality, she had renounced all 
further influence over them. 

And now as to the specific causes 
which, out of this general situa- 
tion, have brought about the war. 

While abandoning, one after the 
other, her so-called border States, 
and while leading all the world to 
suppose that she had given up 
meddling with them, China seems 
(from what we have learnt of late) 
to have put Korea apart. It must 
be recognised that she had a reason 
for desiring that Korea, more than 
any other outlying retainer, should 
remain, in some way, under her 
control. The reason was that, if 
Korea passed into foreign hands, 
the command of the Gulf of Pa- 
chili and of the sea-route to Pekin 
would pass with it, while Man- 
churia, the cradle of the present 
Chinese dynasty, would become 
threatened. As those consequen- 
ces would be serious, it was de- 
sirable to preserve Korea. But, 
according to the ways of China, 
she must be preserved, not by plain 
speaking, not by telling other 
people what was meant, not by 
proclaiming and carrying out a 
stated policy, but by the tradition- 
ary ancient methods of disguise 
and mental reservations, for to 
this day China knows no others. 
Korea was not to be declared a 
vassal kingdom; no _ exposition 
was to be made of the exact nature 
of her connection with China: on 
the contrary, that connection was 
to be left in entire uncertainty, so 
as to enable China to behave about 
it in any way she liked, according 
to what might happen. But at the 
same time (as has come out now) 
she was to be kept secretly, by 
indirect processes, without anybody 
knowing anything, in the antique 
position of undefined dependence 
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which has failed on other bound- 
aries. She was to be left free 
towards others, but to be kept sub- 
ordinate towards China; she was 
to be independent in public, but 
dependent in private; she was to 
be mistress of her own destinies 
so far as the world could see, but 
directed by China as between their 
two selves. As an outcome of 
these nebulous tactics, Korea con- 
cluded in 1876 a direct treaty with 
Japan, in which she (Korea) de- 
clared herself to be an independent 
State. The exact words employed 
were, ‘Korea, being an indepen- 
dent State, enjoys the same rights 
as does Japan.” Direct treaties 
implying similar independence were 
signed successively with other 
Powers, and Japan became en- 
titled to suppose that, if words 
meant anything, China had aban- 
doned Korea just as she had aban- 
doned her south-western fringes, 
But although China kept care- 
fully out of sight, made no ob- 


jection to the treaties and did 


not say a word about them, al- 
though she appeared to claim no 
longer any suzerainty over Korea, 
and almost ceased (externally and 
visibly) to occupy herself about her, 
she did not by any means intend, 
at the bottom of her heart, that the 
freedom these treaties presupposed 
on the part of Korea should become 
an effective reality. Her eternal 
system of subterfuge, equivocation, 
and back-stairs intrigue was kept 
going furtively, but in this case 
resolutely. Korea was to proclaim 
herself free to make treaties, but 
she was not to be free to execute 
them. To prevent her from ex- 
ecuting them a Chinese agent was 
placed at Séul, with instructions 
to profit by the disordered con- 
dition of the local government in 
order to organise Chinese influence, 
and to inaugurate a system of con- 
cealed but steady interference in 
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the home and foreign affairs of 
Korea. Then it happened that, as 
Japan was the closest neighbour of 
Korea, as well as by far the most 
important commercial dealer with 
her, it was precisely Japan which 
felt most keenly, in everyday con- 
tacts, the difficulties thrown in the 
way of the working of the treaty. 
And this was not all: those diffi- 
culties extended to everybody and 
everything, but they were far more 
numerous, persistent, and irritating 
towards the Japanese in particular, 
because of the hate of the Chinese 
for a Government and people whom 
they regarded as renegades and as 
unworthy imitators of Europe. In 
every form, in the smallest details 
of daily intercourse, in commerce, 
in matters of administration and 
police, the Japanese who had come 
into Korea under the treaty were 
made to feel that China was doing 
her utmost, by underhand and 
clandestine processes, to render the 
country untenable for them: they 
were everywhere hampered, foiled, 
and opposed by Chinese hidden 
action. 

This action operated principally 
through the family of the Korean 
queen. That family had managed 
to get hold of every department 
of State, worked them all for its 
own profit, and thought it clever 
to support itself in power against 
local hostilities by the assistance 
of the Chinese, with whom, in 
return, it allied itself against 
Japan. Under the combined pres- 
sure of the queen’s party and of 
the agents of Pekin, the Govern- 
ment of Korea fell into disgraceful 
disorder; bribery and corruption 
were the bases of authority ; the 
misery of the people became such 
that rebellions were frequent, and 
were suppressed with growing 
difficulty. In 1882, and again in 
1884, the partisans of China at- 
tacked the Japanese Legation in 


Séul, and the Japanese Minister, 
Hanabusa (though he happened to 
be a particularly brave man), had 
to fly for his life. In consequence 
of these proceedings Japan claimed 
and obtained the right to main- 
tain a guard at the Legation, and 
in 1885, after urgent representa- 
tions and difficult negotiations, 
concluded a special convention 
with China (who had at last shown 
her hand) for the arrangement of 
difficulties in Korea, by which, 
amongst other things, each nation 
pledged itself not to send troops 
into Korea without notifying the 
intention to the other, so placing 
them both on a footing of equal 
military rights there. 

But notwithstanding this con- 
vention, China continued her occult 
interference in Korea, and went on 
raising sO many annoyances for 
the Japanese residents that their 
situation became more and more 
intolerable. They had no longer 
before them the independent coun- 
try which had signed the treaty of 
1876, but a country which had re- 
lapsed into dependence on China, 
which took all its orders from 
China, and which simultaneously 
had fallen into the most wretch- 
ed condition of misgovernment. 
Hearts grew full of rage: the 
local situation was the external 
motive of that rage; but under- 
neath the external motive lay fes- 
tering international hate,—China 
regarding Japan more and more as 
a deserter from the common cause 
of old Eastern Asia, and Japan 
beginning to ask herself whether 
any argument other than the active 
employment of the new forces she 
had constituted for herself, under 
the influence of Western example, 
would convince China that she 
had been right in following that 
example. This state of things was 
visible to every one who was in a 
position to watch what was pass- 
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ing; so visible, indeed, that it is 
incomprehensible that no one on 
this side of the earth has told the 
story already. The ‘Japan Mail’ 
alone has narrated it; and few 
Europeans see that paper. 
Again, the interior condition of 
Korea was becoming such that 
motives and opportunities were 
y growing up of a nature to render 
possible the intervention of other 
Powers, a contingency which Japan 
could not view with indifference. 
To leave Korea to drift into such 
a state of disorder and anarchy 
that another strong hand might 
find occasion for putting down its 
grasp, was not an eventuality which 
Japan could allow to assume a 
shape. Korea is the immediate 
neighbour of Japan, to whom the 
presence of foreign forces there 
would have been most offensive. 
Japan called earnestly, at Pekin 
and at Séul, for reforms, in order 
to avert this contingency ; but no 
real answer was made to her com- 
; munications, 

So things went on, strained and 
irritating : old deeply-seated fun- 
damental hates and fresh superfi- 
cial dissensions reacted on and aug- 
mented each other. The Korean 
people got into such misery that, 
in the spring of this year, a serious 
insurrection broke out against the 
Government. The queen’s party, 
trembling for their authority, ap- 

V pealed to China for aid to quell 
the revolt : 2500 men were sent at 
once from Tientsin, and notice of 
their landing was given to Japan, 
in conformity with the convention 
of 1885. 

By that time the situation in 
Korea, as viewed from Japan, had 
arrived, in substance, at this—so 
far, at least, as it is possible to de- 
fine it by the light of accessible in- 
formation. Here is a country, so 
close to us that we cannot fail to 

feel keen interest in it, both poli- 
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tically and commercially ; a coun- 
try with which we have a treaty 
bestowing on us certain clearly de- 
fined rights, which rights we can- 
not exercise because China stands 
in the way; a country which is so 
odiously misgoverned that it is 
becoming a source of varied dan- 
gers to us. It is hopeless, as 
things stand, to think of introduc- 
ing reforms into it; for China 
—who has revived the claims 
of suzerainty which, a short time 
ago, she kept so carefully out of 
sight that, especially with the ex- 
perience before us of her attitude 
on other frontiers, we were justi- 
fied in supposing them abandoned 
—cannot be expected to allow 
in Korea administrative changes 
which she will not apply at home. 
By sending troops, indeed, to sup- 
port the present Government, she 
proves that she means to keep 
things as they are. Under such 
circumstances there is nothing left 
for us but to act for ourselves. 

So Japan, following the example 
of China, despatched regiments to 
Korea, and laid before the Cabinets 
of Séul and Pekin a programme of 
the reforms in Korea which, for 
her own safety, she considered 
indispensable. 

From that the war has grown. 

Now, after this statement, which 
is correct and fairly put, will any 
one deny that Japan had reason 
on her side, and that she could 
endure no more? What war in 
Europe has ever been commenced 
for more justifying motives? The 
general attitude of China towards 
Japan has been for twenty years 
unfriendly, suspicious, contempt- 
uous; her particular attitude in 
this matter of Korea has been 
double-faced, stealthy, wilfully de- 
ceptive. However much it may 
be regretted that the war has be- 
gun, it must, at all events, be 
avowed that Japan was driven to 
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it by a long accumulation of grave 
causes of complaint. The asser- 
tion that she wished for it, that 
she had been preparing for it, that 
she meant to have it, is easy 
enough to make; but it proves 
nothing. It is probable that she 
did know it had to come, for 
all fairly well-informed outsiders 
have been expecting it, though 
none of them could have known a 
tenth part of the details which 
must have been before the eyes of 
the Cabinet of Tokio. It may be 
that, wisely and prudently, Japan 
got ready. But she was provoked 
to get ready by the conduct of 
China alone. If China had left 
Japan to travel on her road, had 
respected the new principles of 
action she had chosen to adopt, 
and had allowed her to carry out 
her treaty with Korea, the war 
would never have occurred at all; 
there would have been no reason 
for it. China has caused the war 
by her unpardoning jealousy of 
the progress of Japan, and, subsidi- 
arily, by her tricky deceit in Korea. 
It is time the European public 
recognised this truth. 


We come now to the second 
question, Under what conditions 
is the war likely to end ? 

If we may venture to base an 
opinion on what has happened 
already, and to presume that the 
causes which have hitherto given 
superiority to Japan will continue 
to work for her in the future, it 
may be supposed that, in some 
degree which cannot for the pres- 
ent be determined, Japan will go 
on conquering, and that the war 
will end when China has had 
enough. If so, and if the two 
sides are left face to face to 
make a settlement for themselves, 
China will necessarily have to 
yield compensations to Japan. 
But here comes in the possibility 








of that foreign intervention which 
has been so much but so vaguely 
talked about. 

What pretext exists for foreign 
intervention? We do not know 
what motives were invoked by 
Lord Rosebery in his recent un- 
successful proposals to the Powers; 
but, judging from the evidence 
before the public, it looks im- 
probable that—however urgently 
China may beg for it—interven- 
tion will be attempted while the 
war lasts. The fight between 
Japan and China, regarded mere- 
ly as a fight, concerns no one 
but the parties to it; it is- only 
by its collateral effects that it can 
touch others. Thus far those col- 
lateral effects have been limited to 
relatively slight inconveniences ; 
neither the persons nor the trade 
of foreigners have been damaged 
by the war itself. And even if, 
in certain cases, some little harm 
has been done to commerce, that 
harm has been far more than com- 
pensated by the new special and 
very lucrative business which the 
war has brought into existence, 
to the great benefit of neutrals. 
The risks to foreigners in China 
arise from Chinese temper, with 
which Japan has nothing what- 
ever to do, except indeed to 
point to it as showing how bar- 
barous is the condition of China, 
and how impossible it is to trust 
her. She might point, just in 
the same way and with as much 
reason, to the brutality shown to 
Japanese subjects in China when 
the war began, and might compare 
it with the decree of the Mikado 
of September 4, authorising the 
Chinese to remain in Japan and 
placing them under the protection 
of the authorities, which decree 
has been scrupulously respected 
by the Japanese people. The 
necessity of protecting foreigners 
in China is a regrettable accident, 
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but it can in no way affect the 
rights of Japan as a belligerent, 
The difficulties provoked directly 
by the war must go a long way 
beyond the local question of the 
safety of foreigners in China, be- 
fore Japan can be held responsible 
to outsiders for any accessory con- 
sequences, and especially before 
claim, towards 
Japan, any, right of interven- 
tion. It may be presumed that 
Japan, who has shown _intelli- 
gence enough in the management 
of her affairs, will take good 
care that her naval and military 
operations shall be so conducted 
as to supply no valid excuse for 
intervention. 

And if no such excuse should be 
found while the war is proceeding, 
is there any reasonable probability 
before us that intervention would 
become more justifiable when the 
moment arrives to discuss the terms 
of peace? That again would de- 
pend, so far as reason can furnish 
an answer to the question, on the 
effect on the interests of others of 
the conditions which Japan (sup- 
posing her to go on winning) might 
seek to impose on China. No Euro- 
pean can pretend to say now what 
those conditions would be: Japan 
herself cannot be in a position to 
define them yet, for they would of 
necessity vary with the degree of 
her final success, and with the sur- 
rounding circumstances of the time. 
We may suppose, if we like, that 
Japan would ask for a money 
indemnity, for guarantees that 
China would behave to her thence- 
forward with the respect to which 
she is entitled, for the independ- 
ence of Korea, for the introduc- 
tion of settled government there, 
and perhaps for the formal entry 
of the Japanese army into Pekin (if 
it were not taken already), and for 
the temporary occupation of cer- 
tain districts until the conditions 
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of peace were carried into execu- 
tion. So far the conditions would 
be so moderate, and would follow 
so closely the habitual practices 
of Europe, that no foreign Power 
could find in them any plea for 
intervention. But let us imagine, 
as a mere hypothesis, that Japan 
asked for territory as well. What 
then? The newspapers have been 
suggesting that there would be no 
objection to her annexing Formosa, 
but that there would be resistance 
if she attempted to acquire any 
continental territory, either in 
Korea or elsewhere. So, if the 
papers which have treated the 
question have judged correctly, 
the prospect of intervention at the 
conclusion of peace may be con- 
sidered to be limited, practically, 
to the dispositions which Japan 
might manifest as regards annexa- 
tions on the mainland, 

Now it may be that Japan 
would not have the slightest de- 
sire for any such annexations,— 
no one knows, or can know, one 
word about it; but, as the ques- 
tion has been publicly raised, it 
is as well to ask what right others 
would have to deny to her the 
prerogatives of extension which 
they themselves are applying all 
over the earth? As all the great 
European Powers are seizing out- 
lying land, however distant from 
them, wherever they can lay their 
hands on it, with what reason could 
they tell Japan that they would not 
allow her to incorporate into her 
empire any portions of the prov- 
inces of a vanquished enemy, even 
if they lay at her very doors? 
The answer is, of course, the right 
of the strongest. Which means 
that if intervention by words did 
not suffice to dissuade Japan from 
taking Asiatic territory—on the 
hypothesis that she may desire to 
do so, which has been laid before 
the world, but about which no- 
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body knows anything whatever— 
intervention by force would be 
employed to prevent it. 

But who would employ force? 
Not Germany ; not France: nei- 
ther of them would feel any in- 
terest in the affair. Not England 
(unless, indeed, Russia intervened 
in a manner which would oblige 
England to act for herself), for 
it would matter nothing to her, 
provided the Chinese markets for 


her goods were in no way 
affected, if Japan obtained a 
settlement on the mainland. 


Russia, however, is in a different 
position, and it is to Russia that 
the newspapers point when they 
talk of resistance. Just as the 
objects of England are exclusively 
commercial, and in no way politi- 
cal, so are the objects of Russia 
exclusively political, and in no 
way commercial, Just as England 
wants no territory at all in Eastern 
Asia, so does Russia long for every 
yard of it she can acquire. Russia 
cannot allow Japan—the news- 
papers have been insisting on 
this —to settle herself either in 
Korea or in Northern China; she 
can permit no influence to be estab- 
lished there which could in any 
way interpose a barrier to her own 
extension when the time comes. 
The presence on the mainland of 
an energetic, well-armed Power 
like Japan would constitute an 
obstacle; therefore no such ob- 
stacle must be constituted. 

Of course all this is mere specu- 
lation, based on nothing but pre- 
sumption ; but in considering the 
possibilities of the future, where 
there are no ascertained facts to 
guide us, speculation cannot be 
avoided. And in this case it is 
all the more excusable because, if 
there are no facts, there are, at all 
events, glaring notorieties of in- 
tention on the part of Russia, and 
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there have appeared recently most 
explicit declarations in certain 
organs of the Russian press. In- 
dividual opinion, which may be 
right or may be wrong, has no 
need to express itself here: the 
fixed impression of the greater 
part of Europe is before us, and 
that impression is that Russia is 
waiting for Manchuria, and will 
take it, with Korea and the north- 
ern provinces of China as well, if 
anyhow she can get them. The 
majority of people are convinced 
——and no protestations of injured 
innocence from Russia will uncon- 
vince them—that Russia means to 
do all this, just as she has pursued 
for fifty years the absorption of 
all Central Asia. But, at the 
same time, everybody is ready to 
suppose that she will wait patiently 
until the fruit is ripe enough to 
pluck. There is a “sick man” at 
Pekin as well as at Constantinople. 
This being the general condition 
of European public feeling in the 
matter, it is probable that there 
would be difficulties for Japan if, 
when discussing hereafter the terms 
of peace with China, she should 
raise any claim for continental 
territory, even in Korea. Up to 
that point, however—and that 
point may never be reached— 
there is no sufficient reason, as 
things stand to-day, for apprehend- 
ing any interference on the part of 
European States. 

Supposing, therefore—and some- 
thing must be supposed, because 
otherwise nothing could be said— 
that Japan does finally come out 
the victor, she will be left, in all 
probability, to make her own terms 
of peace, provided she asks for 
nothing on the continent. 





The third matter for considera- 
tion is the effect of the war on 
the future position of Japan to- 
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wards other countries, especially 
towards China. 

It is impossible to doubt that, 
whatever be the fashion in which 
the war may finish, its foremost 
and most permanent effect will be 
to raise Japan to a very different 
standing from that she has oc- 
cupied hitherto in the world. 
She has supplied such unexpected 
proofs of her capacity that opinion 
about her is rising high. Every- 
body recognises that, suddenly, a 
new force has come into existence 
in the East. The campaign on sea 
and on land has shown that Japan 
possesses a practical adaptability, 
a faculty of applying teaching, a 
spirit of order, of elaboration, of 
organisation, which put her en- 
tirely apart in Asia, and lift her 
to a level with Europe. 

In the present day the value of 
nations is counted mainly by their 
fitness for fighting, and it cannot 
be denied that from that point of 
view Japan has shown herself to 
possess much value. Either as an 
enemy or as an ally she is now 
well worth the consideration of 
other nations. But it happens 
that her progress has not been 
towards the power of war alone: 
it has stretched out simultaneously 
in almost every other direction. 
Here are half-a-dozen facts as ex- 
amples of what she has been doing. 
Her population has augmented 
from 33 millions in 1872, to 41 
millions in 1892. Her foreign 
trade, the tonnage of her mer- 
chant shipping, and the move- 
ment of vessels in her ports, have 
all doubled in the last ten years, 
Manufactures of varied natures 
have been established and are 
prospering actively—some of them, 
indeed, brilliantly. The national 
wealth is increasing rapidly, one 
proof whereof is that the whole of 
the war loans issued hitherto have 
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been subscribed inside the land. 
And — more important and more 
striking than all the rest—educa- 
tion is compulsory, and the schools 
of Japan are almost as numerous 
as those of Great Britain, while 
the level of teaching in them is 
quite as high. There are 26,000 
primary schools in Japan, and, ac- 
cording to the last Statistical Ab- 
stract, there are 31,000 inspected 
schools in the United Kingdom 
and Ireland. 

This universality of advance is 
an argument in itself. Hitherto 
it has been ignored, and the 
oppressive treaties which Japan 
signed forty years ago, in utter 
ignorance of their real meaning, 
have been maintained against her, 
as if she were still in her former 
condition. But they can be kept 
up no longer; this war has killed 
them. England, to her credit, has 
been the first to change them, 
without waiting for the evidence 
of the war; other Powers will be 
obliged to follow her example. 
When it is remembered that the 
total number of foreign residents 
in Japan, men, women, and chil- 
dren, of all ranks and nationalities 
(for whose benefit these treaties 
have been kept up), is, excluding 
Chinese, only 4200, it becomes diffi- 
cult to believe that, in the interest 
of that little group, nearly all the ~ 
nations have joined together to 
grind down such a country as 
Japan. 

But this cannot last. The world 
is perceiving, with astonishment, 
that a real Power is arising in the 
East, and is beginning to claim 
its place in the sunlight — the 
sunlight, be it remembered, of 
which it is called the birth-land. 
It will be useless, as things are 
marching, to continue to deny 
that place to Japan ; it will be un- 
generous to postpone the frank 
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recognition of it. England has 
been the first to alter the treaties 
with Japan; may she also be the 
first to hold out a hand of confi- 
dence and esteem to her. 

Towards China the position to 
be taken up by Japan after the 
war would, apparently, be some- 
thing of this sort. If Japan 
should win finally—and it is be- 
coming every day more difficult to 
fancy that she can fail to win— 
she would become the political 
leader of the Far East, and China 
would be placed in the second rank. 
But it appears to be very probable 
that, however resolutely Japan 
might claim and occupy the front 
place, it would be her interest to 
establish (if possible) thoroughly 
friendly and co-operative relations 
with China. If the future inter- 
national policy of Japan be based, 
as it is reasonable to imagine it 
will be, on the ambition that 
Eastern Asia shall count hence- 
forth as a new living force in the 
world, and that she herself shall 
be the guiding spirit of that force, 
an alliance for mutual advantage 
and concert between herself and 
China will almost of necessity 
appear to her to be a desirable 
condition thereof. The two would 
gain by working heartily together 
towards others. Of the dispositions 
of Japan in that direction it is difti- 
cult to doubt ; the line of conduct 
that would suit her seems self- 
evident. But would China accept 
friendly relations with her? And 
if she did appear to accept them, 
would she do so frankly, honestly, 
cordially, without those mental 
reservations to which allusion has 
already been made, and to which 
she is so addicted? Would she— 
could she—shake off her pride, her 
jealousy, her corruption, her stag- 
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nation, in order to give practical 
effect to a new policy? Would 
she enter into a union with Japan 
in which the latter would be the 
*‘ dominant partner,” and would 
she fit herself by a totally changed 
attitude and system, as Japan has 
done, to serve the general cause of 
Eastern Asia ? 

That Japan would desire all 
this looks clear—so far, that is, 
as an opinion can be formed from 
the outside. It is in the nature 
of things that, after acquiring 
supremacy over China, she should 
wish to join hands with her for 
their common good. But what 
China may consent to do, and 
what—even if she consents to 
anything—she may really do, is a 
very different matter. She would 
have an opportunity, under totally 
new conditions, of emerging from 
her shell, and of becoming some- 
thing in the outside world; but 
she could only attain those ends by 
imitating Japan as regards work- 
ing means, and by following her 
lead as regards political action. 
Would she—could she—do either ? 
If she refused, or if she were un- 
able (and most of the people who 
know China declare positively that 
she would be unable), then Japan 
would have to continue on her road 
alone, and to labour for her own 
hand exclusively ; which would 
mean, so far as the future can be 


judged by the present, the steady 


political rise of Japan, and the 
corresponding political decline of 
China. 

For lookers-on, like ourselves, 
the situation is deeply interest- 
ing. New Powers are not often 
born into the world of our day: 
Prussia was the last to bring her- 
self forth ; Japan, apparently, will 
be the next. 
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WHatever differences of opin- 
ion may exist between Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Rosebery on poli- 
tics in general, they at least agree 
on one point—and that is, that this 
country is on the verge of a social 
and political struggle only to be 
compared in importance tothe great 
conflict which convulsed England in 
the seventeenth century. We say 
‘‘on the verge of,” because it may 
yet be averted, or at all events in- 
definitely postponed. But that 
both these statesmen regard it asa 
contingency which has to be reck- 
oned with in our forecast of the 
immediate future we know from 
their own lips. They regard it 
from very different points of view. 
The one sees, or professes to see in 
it, only an inevitable and not 
wholly unwelcome stage in the pro- 
gress of our political development, 
accelerated, perhaps exasperated, 
by the action of one branch of the 
Legislature, but certain to have 
come in one shape or another be- 
fore the world was much older. 
The other sees in it only that col- 
lision between the spirit of anarchy 
and the spirit of constitutional 
government, which sometimes ends 
in the destruction of both: between 
that respect for law, liberty, and 
authority characteristic of a peo- 
ple’s manhood, and that impa- 
tience of all subordination, of all 
prescriptions, of all individual free- 
dom, which marks the first queru- 
lous stage in its decline, and indi- 
cates the approach of that period 
of weakness when nations, no 


longer strong enough to bear the 
burden of self-government, take 
refuge in despotism. 

The autumn of 1894 will be re- 
markable hereafter for many events 
But in our 


of great importance. 
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own domestic history nothing can 
equal in significance the three 
signs of the times which have 
appeared in the political firma- 
ment during the last three months. 
In the first place we have heard the 
Prime Minister of England, serving 
one of the most truly constitutional 
sovereigus who have ever sat upon 
the throne, taking upon himself to 
declare, without either royal assent 
or national demand, that an integral 
part of the constitution—a second 
chamber, that is, with substantial 
suspensory powers—must cease to 
exist. In the second place, we 
have a distinguished statesman, 
remarkable rather for a tone of 
sarcastic cynicism than for one of 
sensational declamation,—a states- 
man who shrinks with even more 
than the usual fastidiousness of an 
English gentleman from anything 
approaching ever so distantly to 
the bombastic or the turgid,—we 
find, we say, Lord Salisbury, only 
on the 30th of last October, mak- 
ing use of language in all serious 
and sober earnest which, twenty 
years ago, he would have uttered 
only in jest or in irony. In his 
address to the National Union of 
Conservative Associations in Edin- 
burgh, Lord Salisbury, referring 
to the difference in numbers be- 
tween the Conservative party in 
the House of Lords now and at 
previous periods of comparativel., 
recent date, made use of these 
words :— 


“The truth is that the movement 
in the House of Lords indicates an 
enormous change of opinion over a 
vast section of English society. Vast 
numbers of men who formerly gave 
in to, I will not call it the optimism, 
but the generous hopes of those 
who led them, have come to conclude 
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that the dangers which are before 
them are too formidable to allow 
those hopes any longer to guide them, 
and that they must close up their 
ranks in order to save society.” 


To save society: yes, it has 
come to that now. We are all 
familiar with the phrase. It has 
often been laughed at by those 
who had never felt the danger 
which it indicated. He jests at 
scars who never felt a wound. 
But it is our turn now. There 
can be no doubt whatever of the 
direction in which the party of 
anarchy is moving. And Lord 
Salisbury only echoes the words 
of Lord Rosebery himself when 
he says that “the struggle will be 
desperate.” 

The same conviction was ex- 
pressed by as hard-headed a man 
as lives, Mr Leonard Courtenay, 
on the 24th of last September ; 
and these sentiments falling from 
the lips of such men as these 
throw a strong light on what we 
shall call the third sign of the 
times—namely, the declaration of 
Mr Chamberlain on the 6th of 
last September, that no fusion 
between the Liberal Unionists and 
the Radicals was any longer pos- 
sible. Mr Chamberlain was here 
expressing the feelings of that 
large class referred to by Lord 
Salisbury, who, having once been 
Liberals, were now driven to a 
union with the Conservatives in 
order “to save society.” More 
than that, Mr Chamberlain volun- 
teered an exhortation which re- 
veals the depth of the gulf al- 
ready yawning between himself 
and the Radicals—a gulf which 
neither can ever cross without 
such a recantation as neither 
would submit to make. Mr 
Chamberlain said :— 

“ And if you desire to preserve your 


great inheritance, I ask you whether 
you will not do better to rely on those 
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who are honest and inspired by old 
traditions, and who are determined to 
maintain the honour and the interests 
of this country, rather than upon 
those who have shown themselves 


indifferent to the principles upon 
which the fabric of our greatness 
has been built up, and who have 


shown themselves willing to truckle 
to enemies without and to traitors 
within.” 


This is surely the language of 
a man who has moved, as Lord 
Salisbury describes the House of 
Lords to have moved, as the late 
Poet Laureate had moved, as our 
last great historian, Mr Froude, 
had moved,—men who see that 
some things which they despised 
in their youth they were wrong 
in despising, and some things which 
they disbelieved in their youth they 
were wrong in disbelieving. 

Surely we are not mistaken in 
saying that the utterances of these 
three statesmen, Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Salisbury, and Mr Chamber- 
lain, are signs of the times to 
which no man can well shut his 
eyes; and more especially, per- 
haps, the announcement of Mr 
Chamberlain that the separation 
between the Radicals and _ the 
Liberal Unionists is complete and 
final; since it marks a turning- 
point in the history of English 
parties, and a recombination of 
forces to which we have had no 
parallel since 1835. 

It is a movement which, as Lord 
Salisbury says, has been going on 
all through the country. Why 
does not Lord Rosebery look at 
the House of Commons as well as 
at the House of Lords? He would 
see exactly the same process in 
operation. Why was the British 
majority in 1880 and in 1885 Lib- 
eral, and why in 1886 and in 1892 
was it Conservative? Why is this? 
Mr Chamberlain, Mr Goschen, Sir 
Henry James, and others, have 
only been doing in the Lower 
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House what the Peers complained 
of by Lord Rosebery have been 
doing in the Upper. The move- 
ment is not confined to the House 
of Lords. It is the awakening of 
the people of Great Britain. Mr 
Chamberlain sees that all which he 
desires to accomplish can be done 
now without setting class against 
class, and without injury to any 
of the great interests of which 
society is composed. These were 
his words at Liverpool, and what 
more can any Conservative require? 
They embody the great maxim, 
sic utere tuo ut alieno non ledas. 
Lord Rosebery and the Kadicals 
cannot be allowed to take advan- 
tage of their own wrong; and after, 
by their own infatuated and un- 
principled policy, filling the House 
of Lords with Conservatives, cry 
out, forsooth, that the balance of 
the Constitution is destroyed. But 
if the Radicals are wolves the 
Lords are not lambs, and we have 
no fear of the fable being illus- 
trated in their persons. The trick 
has been exposed now in the sight 
of the whole world. We all know 
what the Government mean by 
huddling through the Commons a 
number of hasty and ill-constructed 
measures, which, if they became 
law to-day, would have to be re- 
pealed to-morrow, and then throw- 
ing the unavoidable burden of re- 
jecting them on the House of 
Lords ! 

The House of Lords has, of 
course, been the prominent topic 
in the very interesting and very 
able political discussion which has 
been carried on during the last 
three months. But before ap- 
proaching this central question, we 
must glance at the legislative 
programme which Mr Chamber- 
lain has more than once sub- 
mitted to the public, and more 
particularly on the 11th of last 
October in his address to his 
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constituents at Birmingham. He 
describes the new system of log- 
rolling and government by groups 
in language nearly identical with 
that which we have used ourselves 
on many previous occasions since 
the present Ministry have been in 
office ; and he then asks, ‘“‘ What is 
the alternative way ? What is the 
ancient way?” 


“Tt is,” he says, “to survey the 
whole field, to choose those points 
which are the most ripe for practical 
legislation, those which command the 
largest amount of general support ; 
then to submit them to the electors 
of the country for full discussion, for 
criticism, to accept any amendments, 
to make any concessions which are 
demanded by reasonable opponents, 
bearing in mind that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, and that 
gradual reform is more permanent 
and more certain than violent changes, 
which may provoke a great reaction.” 


There is nothing new in this last 
warning, of course. We have fre- 
quently repeated it. But its 
utterance by Mr Chamberlain 
gives it fresh point and _ pertin- 
ence, and it is one that cannot 
too often be enforced. 

It is by observing this principle 
that the late Conservative Govern- 
ment was able to do so much, 
and by the neglect of it that the 
present revolutionary Government 
have been able to do so little. 
Nor does the remark apply only 
to Lord Salisbury’s Administra- 
tion. It was equally true of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s. And it was 
not till after the first Mid-Lothian 
campaign and the general elec- 
tion of 1880 that those bloated 
and unwieldy programmes came 
into fashion with the Liberals, 
and were found so imposing in 
appearance that they are still per- 
severed with, though found to be 
perfectly unmanageable and to end 
in nothing. All those measures 
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for the benefit of the working 
classes to which Mr Chamberlain 
refers at the close of his Birming- 
ham speech were passed either 
between 1874 and 1880, or be- 
tween 1886 and 1892. 

The further measures which he 
now suggests relate to the temper- 
ance question, to old age pensions, 
the housing of the poor, alien immi- 
gration, employers’ liability, trades 
unions, and limitation of the hours 
of labour. These are the seven 
points of the new charter, many 
of which are included in the pro- 
gramme of the London Municipal 
Society, which held its first meet- 
ing last June. The most impor- 
tant of those not mentioned by 
Mr Chamberlain is the decentral- 
isation of municipal government, 
now formally adopted by Lord 
Salisbury —and, now that the 
London County Council has 
made itself so thoroughly odious, 
likely to be generally welcomed. 
These two “ Proposals,” taken to- 
gether, exhibit to us the positive 
side of the Conservative policy, 
against which it is to be regretted 
that any members of the party 
should be so ill advised as to run 
atilt, seeing that no_ political 
party can live on negations; and 
that the time has long gone by 
when a purely defensive party, 
concerning itself only with the 
maintenance of existing institu- 
tions, and preaching obedience to 
principles which, however true in 
the abstract, the depositories of 
political power in this country will 
no longer accept, could hope to 
maintain itself in power. It must 
speedily sink into decrepitude, and 
lose all that capacity for control- 
ling, modifying, or retarding the 
march of revolution which it still 
retains, and which is the final cause 
of its existence. 

We do not mean to say that 
every item either in the Birming- 
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ham or in the London programme 
is equally deserving of support. 
What we call on all Conservatives 
to accept is this joint exhortation to 
resume the work of social legisla- 
tion where it was dropped in 1892, 
and to show the world the differ- 
ence between practical statesmen 
who go to work in a_business- 
like manner, with due regard to 
British interests, and those who 
have neither practice nor theory 
to recommend them, whose policy 
is the clamour of the strongest 
group, whose performances consist 
in marching up a hill and march- 
ing down again, and whose princi- 
ples are to be found at the bottom 
of Mr Sexton’s pocket. 

Referring to the sneers which 
have been levelled at him by 
Gladstonians since he left their 
ranks, and to the prophecy that 
though the Conservatives might 
use him they would never respect 
him, Mr Chamberlain says :— 


“T can say here what I have said 


before, that from the first day in 
1886 when I took what was, to me at 
any rate, a momentous decision, and 
determined to come out from the 
Government, and to vote against the 
Home Rule Bill, with all the con- 


sequences that I knew it would en- 
tail, I have been treated with the 
greatest consideration, with the great- 
est kindness, with the greatest good 
feeling, by every member of the Con- 
servative party with whom I have 
been brought in contact, and by none 
more signally than by my friend Mr 
Balfour, the leader of the Opposition.” 


The real explanation of Mr 
Chamberlain’s alliance with the 
Conservatives, not only for the 
prevention of Home Rule, but 
also for the promotion of bene- 
ficial popular legislation, can only 
be the one which he assigns him- 
self, in the extract we have al- 
ready given on the previous page. 
Had Mr Chamberlain looked only 
to his own personal advancement, 
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the leadership of the Radical party, 
with the Treasury in no distant 
perspective, was at his feet. The 
party could have refused him noth- 
ing. And whatever he wanted, he 
would have got directly. On the 
other hand, in joining the Con- 
servatives he allied himself with 
a party which numbers in the 
House of Lords statesmen of com- 
manding abilities and great experi- 
ence, who must, for some years to 
come, exercise a decisive influence 
in the counsels of the Unionist 
party, and whose young and bril- 
liant leader in the House of Com- 
mons he could neither hope nor 
desire to supersede. No: the 
relinquishment of his prospects 
as the leader of the Radicals is 
another of the “sacrifices” which 
he has. made to his conscientious 
convictions : and these convictions 
are, that those whom he once 
thought the friends of progress 
have now become its greatest 
enenies ; that he and his follow- 
ers must combine with the de- 
fenders of that splendid empire 
which is so necessary to our ma- 
terial prosperity; and that all alike 
must now close up their ranks in 
order to save society. 

The leaders of the Conservative 
party have always maintained that 
they had as much right to call 
themselves Liberal as anybody else; 
and that right is now acknow- 
ledged by one whose testimony is 
unimpeachable. To the impres- 
sion thus made on such a mind as 
Mr Chamberlain’s by the course of 
public events during the last ten 
years Conservatives may point with 
justifiable pride and satisfaction in 
vindication of the general views 
which through evil report and 
good report they have kept be- 
fore the country for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

To turn now to the great ques- 
tion of the day, we see from Mr 
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Chamberlain’s programme that he 
is as anxious to preserve the rights 
of labour, the rights of property, 
individual freedom and imperial 
security, as Lord Salisbury him- 
self. What, then, stands between 
these great interests and those who 
are bent on their destruction—for 
Mr Chamberlain makes no bones 
of so describing his Radical neigh- 
bours in the House? The House 
of Lords alone. Practically, the 
House of Lords is the one insti- 
tution to which the constitutional 
party has now to look for pro- 
tection against the sudden and 
violent action of a chance major- 
ity in the Commons which might 
overthrow in a moment what 
could never be restored in a cen- 
tury, however the nation might 
regret it. We wonder that, while 
on this subject, no one has ever 
quoted the wise words of Lord 
Beaconsfield: ‘England cannot 
begin again.” It is the argument 
against revolutionary change in 
this country which underlies every 
other. The passage is in itself so 
remarkable, and has so close a 
bearing on the existing political 
situation, that we could wish to 
quote it entire. But we can only 
give a short extract. In what 
follows, we must take the word 
democracy to mean a pure democ- 
racy,—not merely a constitutional 
system containing a large demo- 
cratic element, but one in which 
this element is supreme without 
any more check on its most 
sudden and violent impulses than 
existed in the Athenian consti- 
tution at the time of the Mity- 
lenean decree. 

“ T very much doubt,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield, ‘“ whether a democ- 
racy is a government which is 
suited to this country; and jt is 
just as well that the House, when 
coming to a vote on this question, 
should recollect that the stake is 
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not mean—that what is at issue 
is of some price.” Compare Mr 
Chamberlain’s ‘‘ You are citizens 
of no mean country.” France 
and the United States, with their 
wide extent of fertile soil and 
comparatively limited population, 
might begin again, after the most 
violent and deep-cutting revolu- 
tions or civil wars. 


“But England—the England we 
know, the England we live in, the 
England of which we are proud—could 
not begin again. I do not mean to 
say that after great troubles England 
would become a howling wilderness, 
or doubt that the good sense of the 
people would to some extent prevail, 
and some fragments of the national 
character survive : but it would not be 
old England, the England of power and 
tradition, of credit and capital, that 
now exists: it is not in the nature of 
things.” 


It is to prevent the destruction 
of the only institution which 
stands between ourselves and the 
catastrophe thus eloquently de- 
scribed that Conservatives and 
Liberal Unionists are prepared to 
stand shoulder to shoulder; and 
we should be much inclined to 
think that Lord Rosebery himself 
understands well enough that, if 
left to the mercy of a purely 
democratic House of Commons, 
the British Empire of which he is 
so proud would not be long in 
falling to pieces. It may be this 
suspicion which took all the “go” 
out of his speech at Bradford, 
and reduced him to the necessity 
of sketching out a method of pro- 
cedure which made him the laugh- 
ing-stock of friend and foe. 

The irregular debate on this 
great question which has been pro- 
ceeding, with a very short interval, 
since Parliament was prorogued, 
could not be examined in detail in 
less than treble the number of 
pages which we are in a position 
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to devote to it. Fortunately, the 
pith and marrow of it lie within 
a very narrow compass, and the 
salient points on which it is neces- 
sary to fix public attention are 
few in number, and admit of easy 
exposition. The first question is 
whether in the exercise of its veto 
the House of Lords is really defeat- 
ing the true ends of popular gov- 
ernment. The second is whether 
the postponement of popular legis- 
lation is not often for its ultimate 
benefit ; and whether the proverb 
“the more haste the less speed” is 
not as applicable to politics as to 
anything else. Now if it is found 
at any general election that the 
majority of the House of Commons, 
after three or four years of power, 
no longer reflects the national con- 
victions, the House of Lords in 
overruling that majority cannot 
possibly be charged with having 
thwarted those convictions. If, 
on the other hand, it appears that 
the Commons and the people are 
still of one opinion, the House 
of Lords, by gaining time for us to 
ascertain this fact, secures for the 
particular measure under consider- 
ation a degree of authority and a 
prospect of finality which it might 
not otherwise have commanded. 
This is exactly what Lord Rose- 
bery and the speakers on the same 
side either can’t or won't see. 
The veto of the House of Lords 
may happen at any given moment 
to represent only what would be 
the veto of the people, if Parlia- 
ment were dissolved at once; and 
when it does not represent this, it 
only defers the execution of the 
popular will to make its effect more 
lasting and conclusive: an advant- 
age very cheaply purchased by the 
delay of a year or two in the com- 
pletion of any great change, be it 
religious, social, or constitutional. 

In 1825 the House of Commons 
passed the Bill for Roman Catholic 
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Emancipation by a majority of 
twenty-one. The House of Lords 
threw it out by a majority of forty- 
eight. In 1826 there was a gen- 
eral election, and the new House 
of Commons reversed the decision 
of the old one, and rejected the 
same Bill by a majority of four. 
The same thing happened in the 
case of Church Rates. Bills for 
the abolition of Church Rates had 
been carried through the House of 
Commons more than once in pre- 
vious Parliaments. In the Parlia- 
ment of 1859 the same measure 
was rejected. It is true, of course, 
that both measures ultimately 
became law. But the history of 
them shows that it is quite possible 
for the House of Commons to pass 
measures for which public opinion 
is not yet ripe, and which do not 
therefore represent the will of the 
people. To come nearer to our 
own time, the House of Lords, 
when by standing out for freedom 
of contract they caused the hasty 
withdrawal of the Employers Lia- 
bility Bill, were accused of course 
of resisting a popular demand. 
But since that time it has been 
shown that 90 per cent of the 
employees on the London and 
North-Western Railway are in 
favour of the clause on which 
the House of Lords insisted ; and 
resolutions have been passed by 
large numbers of working men 
begging the House of Lords to 
protect them from the tyranny 
with which they were threatened. 

The second proposition is one 
which nobody will seriously dis- 
pute. When Sir Robert Peel 
announced that it was not his 
intention, even if he had the power, 
to disturb the settlement of 1832, it 
was simply because the battle had 
been fairly fought out, and the 
matured judgment of the nation un- 
mistakably ascertained. Nothing 
short of this would have prevented 
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the Tory party from reopening the 
question. And substantially the 
same may be said of almost every 
other great measure which has been 
passed in the present century. It 
has not always been the opposition 
of the House of Lords which has 
secured delay. But it has been 
secured. In 1869 the question of 
the Irish Church had been before 
the country for years, and a 
general election had taken place 
exclusively on that question. And 
if the repeal of the Corn Laws was 
effected before public opinion had 
been consulted, we must remember 
that if the verdict of the people 
had been in favour of these duties 
they could easily have been re- 
stored. That is not the case with 
rebuilding a constitution or re- 
establishing a church. 

The best argument in favour 
of the veto deduced from the 
special conditions of our own con- 
stitution was delivered by Mr 
Chamberlain at Leeds, in reply to 
the Leeds Conference, on the 26th 
of September. There are no 
checks or limitations in England, 
as there are in the United States, 
on the omnipotence of Parliament. 
Take away the House of Lords, 
and the House of Commons for 
the time being becomes the ab- 
solute master of the empire. By 
the House of Commons is now 
meant the majority of the House 
of Commons, if it is only a ma- 
jority of one; and by the majority 
of the House of Commons is meant 
really the casting vote of the Irish 
contingent, the sworn enemies of 
Great Britain. This is what a 
single chamber means in _ this 
country: the absolute command 
of all our resources, of our whole 
empire, of our religion and our 
liberties, placed in the hands of 
men ‘whose character and pro- 
ceedings are alien to the British 
spirit, of men who are subsidised 
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by foreign gold, and may be no- 
minated by a foreign organisa- 
tion.” In other words, the ab- 
solute supremacy of the House of 
Commons means the absolute 
supremacy of the Irish Brigade. 
That is the level to which the 
abolition or emasculation of the 
House of Lords would reduce the 
British people. Lord Salisbury 
took exactly the same view, and 
this, with Lord Rosebery’s re- 
joinder, we shall notice in its 
proper place. 

It was supposed that in his 
speech at Bradford on the 27th 
of October the Prime Minister 
would lead the field, and give the 
Peers a foretaste of what was in 
store for them. But the Radical 
party who rode him met with a 
terrible mishap. When he ap- 
proached the big fence of all, the 
favourite “ refused,” and threw his 
jockey over his head. We employ 
these metaphors in compliment to 
our sporting Premier; but they 
accurately represent the situation. 
Lord Rosebery has taken a lesson 
from his former leader, and has 
dealt with the House of Lords 
exactly as Mr Gladstone dealt 
with Home Rule. All the time 
that he was preaching to the 
people in its favour, he positively 
refused to say one word as to the 
nature of the measure by which 
the scheme was to be accomplished. 
Lord Rosebery, appreciating the 
convenience and the simplicity of 
the plan, at once adopted it, as 
it might easily have been foreseen 
that he would. In the meantime 
he amuses his supporters by drop- 
ping now one hint and now another 
of what the course of action is 
to be, which only come to this, 
after all, that a resolution of 
some kind or another, we don’t 
know what, is to be submitted to 
the House of Commons, we don’t 
know when, cither affirming what 
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nobody denies, or denying what 
nobody affirms. At first it was 
surmised that what the Govern- 
ment would ask the Commons to 
declare was, that their House was 
the predominant partner in the 
Constitution. But nobody, at all 
events since 1832, has ever con- 
tested this position. That the will 
of the people, expressed through 
the House of Commons, must, 
when clearly ascertained, prevail, 
is a political truism. Where is 
the need of a resolution to assert 
this? Lord Rosebery says it could 
never be rubbed out. Why should 
anybody want to rubitout? Ifyou 
write under the picture of a horse, 
“This is a horse,” the statement 
is superfluous, no doubt, but who 
would take the trouble to erase it ? 
Not all the perfume of Araby 
could get rid of the resolution, he 
says. If it is likely to stink in 
the nostrils of posterity to that ex- 
tent, perhaps it had better not be 
passed. Radicalism smells strong, 
we know, but we didn’t know that 
it smelt so strong as all that. 

We have heard a good deal of 
the Resolution of 1678. But it 
only affirmed what the House had 
the power of enforcing. It merely 
declared that the House of Lords 
had no right either to initiate 
or amend money bills: and, of 
course, if they did either, the Com- 
mons had the power in their own 
hands to reject either the bill or 
the amendment. The Resolution 
of 1678 asserts the right of veto 
in the Commons, while the resolu- © 
tion of Lord Rosebery would take 
it away from the House of Lords. 
Yet the one, forsooth, is called a 
precedent for the other! 

More recently we have been 
referred to another precedent, 
which only makes the position of 
the Government more absurd than 
ever. We are now told that one 
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Mr Disraeli in 1867 is to serve as 
a model for this prodigious de- 
claration, the herald of a new 
revolution. As one of the bases 
of his coming Reform Bill, Mr 
Disraeli asked the House to recog- 
nise that it is “contrary to the 
constitution of this realm to give 
to any one class or interest a pre- 
dominating power over the rest of 
the community”; and Lord Rose- 
bery at Glasgow crows like a ban- 
tam over this immense discovery, 
feeling that he has them, then, 
at last, these Tories! Here they 
stand convicted out of their own 
mouths, the villains! He thanks 
them for these words, which he 
proposes speedily to make his own. 
He may if he pleases. But he had 
really better think of something 
else before he speaks again. Why, 
the very reason given by Lord 
Rosebery himself and many other 
Radicals for meddling with the 
House of Lords is that the two 
last Reform Bills have placed all 
political power in the hands of 
the working class. This is their 
constant boast. It is this one 
class which now possesses “a pre- 
dominating power over the rest 
of the community.” The very 
evil which Mr Disraeli’s resolution 
was intended to prevent, Lord 
Rosebery’s resolution would only 
aggravate. In the absence of the 
House of Lords, the working class 
would be not only predominant 
but absolute. Lord Rosebery is 
not, generally speaking, dull; and 
he is, occasionally, witty. But at 
Glasgow his wit was spoiled by 
his temper. Under the sting of 
Lord Salisbury’s sarcasms, his at- 
tempts at repartee became noth- 
ing but a shrill tw quoque, the last 
resource of injured boyhood. Whe- 
ther Lord Rosebery’s tongue was in 
his cheek on the occasion quoted by 
the noble Marquis we will not un- 
dertake to say; but where was it 
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on the 14th of November, when 
he made this astounding reference 
to the resolutions of 18677 Did 
he really fail to see the extra- 
ordinary blunder he was making, 
or did he think that the public 
would never find it out, and that 
the argument, at all events, was 
good enough for the people of 
Glasgow? It comes virtually to 
this: that the Lords must be 
crushed because the people are 
predominant, and that the people 
must fight because the Lords are 
predominant! Did mortal man 
ever hear any great public ques- 
tion treated with such careless 
levity as this? 

If a resolution of any kind ever 
is passed by the House of Com- 
mons, the Lords will certainly not 
be deterred by it from asserting 
their co-ordinate jurisdiction on 
all constitutional questions. We 
have already noticed Lord Rose- 
bery’s reliance on the fact that 
it cannot be rubbed out, which 
reminds one more of old Mr 
Weller’s style of reasoning than 
of any other. But when all.due 
weight has been allowed to this 
important point, will it afford the 
Government any leverage in their 
appeal to the country? We do 
not believe that it will help them 
one atom. The popular verdict 
will be determined by the nature 
of the particular question on which 
the collision has occurred, and not 
on any abstract principle. If this 
alone were at stake we should have 
no doubt whatever of the result. 
Lord Salisbury’s speech in reply to 
the Prime Minister, to which we 
have already referred so often, de- 
livered at Edinburgh on the 30th of 
October, began with the very per- 
tinent remark that the House of 
Lords is now the only channel 
through which the voice of Great 
Britain can be heard, because in 
the House of Commons it is either 
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gagged by the Government or 
swamped by the Irish: and he 
asks, as in other words Mr Cham- 
berlain asked also, whether it is 
likely that the people of Great 
Britain will destroy an institution 
which has existed for centuries, 
and is even now the sole repre- 
sentative and protector of their 
own interests, merely to place 
their necks under the hoof of the 
Home Rulers, and intrust the 
government of England and Scot- 
land to the inhabitants of the south 
and west of Ireland. Of course 
they will do nothing of the kind. 
Lord Rosebery challenged this 
description of the Government ma- 
jority, asking why it should not 
be called a Welsh majority, or a 
Scotch majority, as well as an 
Irish one. We will tell him why. 
Because it is an open secret that 
many Welsh and Scotch Radicals as 
well as English disliked the Home 
Rule Bill and the Evicted Ten- 
ants Bill as much as the Unionists, 
and would never have supported it 
but to save the Government from 
resignation. The Government was 
coerced by the Irish, and the mem- 
bers in question by the Govern- 
ment. They were obliged to vote 
against their consciences to satisfy 
the Irish, in order to save the Min- 
istry. If this is not being under 
the yoke of the Brigade we know 
not what is. 

It was said at the time that 
they would not have supported 
Home Rule even on this account, 
had they not been sure of its re- 
jection by the House of Lords. 
If that was so, can we desire a 
better illustration of the service 
which the House of Lords is cap- 
able of rendering to the House of 
Commons? The reluctant Radicals 
either bowed to the dictation of 
the Irish, or they accepted salva- 
tion from the Lords. Some con- 
sciousness of this truth may pos- 





sibly prevent the Ministry from 
proceeding very rapidly with the 
House of Lords question. Lord 
Rosebery would prefer a second 
chamber if he could get it, but 
shrinks from any attempt to de- 
fine its powers. As for the veto, 
he can neither do with it nor with- 
out it. He knows that without it 
his so-called check would be a 
farce, and his senate a nonentity ; 
and that with it the existence of 
a second chamber would be even 
more exasperating to the Radicals 
than it is now, as clothed with 
new sanctions and having a fresh 
lease of life. 

It seems to us that if this first 
step is really to be the inaugura- 
tion of that great struggle which 
Lord. Rosebery, Lord Salisbury, 
and Mr Balfour seem equally to 
anticipate, it matters very little 
what the Resolution is. Great 
as will be the responsibility of 
the statesman who takes the first 
plunge, the manner of doing it— 
the preliminary skirmish —is of 
comparatively small importance. 
A bill would certainly have to be 
introduced at an early period of 
the contest, and then we should be 
face to face with the dilemma in- 
dicated by Lord Rosebery. Lord 
Rosebery tells us that the Lords 
would never pass a bill for their 
own degradation, and that the 
country at large would never con- 
sent to a revolution. Then how 
is the struggle to be carried on? 
If by “revolution ” Lord Rosebery 
means anything in the nature of a 
coup d’état by which the House of 
Lords was forcibly suppressed, we 
quite agree with him. We are a 
long way from anything of that 
kind in England. And the con- 
sequences which followed on the 
first and last attempt of the kind 
are not such as to encourage a 
repetition of it. The House of 
Commons in 1649 voted the aboli- 
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tion of the House of Lords, and 
immediately afterwards the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy. But this 
was only accomplished by the 
power of the sword, which at no 
long interval was turned against 
themselves ; and the once all- 
powerful assembly fell without a 
struggle at the nod of an absolute 
dictator. 

We are to assume, then, that the 
struggle is to be carried on by 
agitation, and that the whole 
country is to be a prey to it till such 
time as either the Radicals are ex- 
hausted, or a volume of opinion 
is set rolling against the House of 
Lords sufficient either to make it 
give way, or induce the Sovereign 
to swamp it by the creation of 
new Peers. Nothing but the im- 
mediate prospect of a civil war 
would be held to justify such a 
measure ; and our own conviction 
is, that long before it came to that 
the good sense of the people would 
interpose, and a general election 
restore the constitutional party to 
power. But, at all events, the 
House of Commons would never 
be allowed to take the question 
into its own hands exclusively. 
The constitution of this country 
can only be changed by constitu- 
tional means ; and for one branch 
of the Legislature to arrogate to 
itself the right of dictating to the 
other two is a mere usurpation, 
which would certainly recoil on 
the aggressor as it did before. 

It is not wonderful that in a 
country like England, accustomed 
so long to see the stream of politi- 
cal and social progress flow along 
like a broad and tranquil river, of 
which the current, though strong, 
steady, and continuous, is so smooth 
as to be scarcely perceptible—it is 
not wonderful that England should 
be slow to believe that we are ap- 
proaching the rapids. Neither is 
it wonderful that men, looking 
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back to what immediately followed 
the Reform Bill of 1832, and see- 
ing that the prophecies of ruin 
which were then so rife have not 
yet been fulfilled, should hug them- 
selves in the belief that the alarm 
now sounded by friends of the 
Constitution will prove to have 
been equally premature, and that 
they are at liberty to turn round 
and go to sleep again. To all such 
persons as these—and we are afraid 
their name is Legion—we can only 
give one piece of advice, and that 
is to read Mr Balfour’s speech at 
Sunderland on the 14th of last 
month. There they will find set 
before them, with all the clearness 
and conciseness they could wish, 
the true character of the present 
epoch, and wherein 1894 differs 
from 1834. Within the last ten 
years, he says, a marked change 
has occurred in the policy and 
practice of what is still called the 
Liberal party, though in our own 
opinion the change dates really 
not from 1885 but from 1865. 
But that by the by. Since 1885, 
then, we have seen the develop- 
ment of three separate attacks on 
the unity of the Empire, the Es- 
tablishment of the Church, and 
the authority of the House of 
Lords. We have now, says Mr 
Balfour, to face the fact that one 
of the two great parties in the 
State is committed to deferring 
every other question, be it political 
or be it social, to these three great 
constitutional revolutions. By such 
leaps and bounds has Radicalism 
advanced within only the last nine 
years. Nor is this all. The 
unity of the Empire, the Estab- 
lished Church, and the hereditary 
House of Parliament have been 
threatened before. But  threat- 
ened by whom? By O'Connell, 
by Miall, by private members 
of Parliament only. But these in- 
stitutions are now assailed by the 
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Ministers of the Crown, and bills 
for the destruction of them are a 
first charge upon the Government. 
That is the difference between our 
own epoch and the period succeed- 
ing the first Reform Bill. But let 
this be noted also, that even at this 
last-mentioned period these great 
institutions were believed to be 
in imminent danger, not merely 
by such men as Croker, and Raikes, 
and Wetherell, but by the Duke 
of Wellington, by Sir Robert Peel, 
and even by Lord Melbourne him- 
self: and who shall say that these 
statesmen were mistaken? But 
what was it that averted the dan- 
ger, and enables the country now to 
say that no evil effects have fol- 
lowed from 1832? Why, the very 
same fusion between the Conserv- 
atives and the Constitutional Lib- 
erals which is now in _ process 
between the Conservatives and the 
Liberal Unionists. If the country 
would avert the great danger 
which approached us sixty years 
ago, and is now again lowering on 
the horizon, they must support this 
fusion at the next general election 
in no faint-hearted manner. 

Equally desirable is it that the 
people of this country should mark 
their sense of the new method of 
procedure described by Mr Balfour, 
and which he also seems to date 
from 1885. And though it can 
clearly be traced back to 1867, no 
doubt the most flagrant example 
of it is Mr Gladstone’s adoption 
of Home Rule. The method is 
described by Mr Balfour in these 
few words :— 

“Tf whenever the Liberal party, or 
any party, merely because it happened 
to suit their electoral convenience, 
were going to place in the forefront 
of their programme the destruction of 
one or other of the great institutions 
of this country, then he said that the 
English democracy had got a perilous 
path to tread, and it behoved it to look 
well where it placed its footsteps.” 
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What is to happen when the 
Church, the aristocracy, and the 
Empire have been sacrificed to the 
exigencies of an unscrupulous pol- 
itical ambition? When a bonfire 
has been made of the Constitution, 
where is the next supply of fuel to 
come from? The Radical capital- 
ists of Glasgow must wriggle un- 
easily in their seats sometimes 
when this question occurs to them. 

Lord Rosebery, Mr Balfour, and 
Mr Asquith have been the chief 
speakers on Disestablishment; and 
as it is now understood that Welsh 
Disestablishment stands first on 
the paper for next session, we may 
glance for a moment at what they 
each have to say about the subject 
in general. Lord Rosebery’s treat- 
ment of it is eminently character- 
istic. He tries to squeeze himself 
out of his famous dictum about 
the Scotch manses, just as he did 
out of his very infelicitous recogni- 
tion of ‘the predominant partner.” 
But he has only wedged himself 
into it more tightly than ever. 
For the purpose of Disestablish- 
ment he requires evidence to 
show that the Scotch Established 
Church is not a National Church ; 
and he finds it in the alleged fact 
that the residences of the Scotch 
clergy are so many Tory agencies. 
And then he says that he does 
not use this fact as an argument 
for Disestablishment! For the 
third or fourth time we are obliged 
to repeat that Lord Rosebery has 
not sat at Mr Gladstone’s feet for 
nothing. If a man has committed 
murder, and the weapon with 
which the crime was committed 
is found in his pocket, it is the 
merest quibble to say that the fact 
is no argument for hanging him. 
Lord Rosebery puts it down 
as the leading delinquency in 
the Scotch Establishment, which 
proves her to merit decapitation, 
that the manses are Conservative 
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strongholds. How he distinguishes 
this from saying that the principles 
of the clergy are a reason for dis- 
establishing the Church, he will 
perhaps explain to us on another 
occasion. So far, he has only gone 
from bad to worse, because he 
gave us at Glasgow a careful ex- 
planation of his meaning, which 
he had been able to think over 
beforehand ; and instead of weak- 
ening the effect of what he said at 
Edinburgh, he has only clinched it. 

Scotch Disestablishment, then, is 
postponed for the present, though 
Lord Rosebery, who is great on 
the virtue of sincerity, promises 
to introduce a bill without doing 
anything to carry it, just to 
show he is in earnest. He is 
frank enough, however, to tell the 
Scotch Liberationists that they 
must not look for much till Scot- 
land returns as large a proportion 
of members in favour of Disestab- 
lishment as Wales. As this comes 
virtually to the same thing as Sir 
Robert Walpole’s famous answer 
to the English Dissenters, we 
should imagine that these young 
men went away sorrowful. The 
Forfarshire election will certainly 
not restore their cheerfulness. 
The victory of Mr Ramsay was 
largely due to the Radical attack 
upon the Church, and Lord Rose- 
bery’s demand for a flowing tide 
of opinion in favour of Scotch 
Disestablishment is immediately 
answered by a signal which pro- 
claims it decidedly on the ebb. 
Instead of any increase in the 
number of Scotch members pledged 
to Disestablishment, the Govern- 
ment have begun to lose those 
which they already have. And 
the process will not end with 
Forfarshire. Reluctant as Minis- 
ters have been all along to dissolve 
Parliament, they will be still more 
reluctant now. On the other hand, 
there is proportionate encourage- 
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ment to the Opposition to force a 
dissolution; and it may be that 
before the end of next session op- 
portunities will not be wanting. 
The disestablishment of the 
Church of England in Wales is, 
however, to be proceeded with; 
and on this subject we have 
the valuable assistance of Mr 
Asquith. This eminent lawyer, 
however, can do no more than 
improve upon the stale old false- 
hood that the estates of the 
Church were given to her by Par- 
liament, and that Parliament can 
resume them at pleasure. We have 
never heard that Parliament had a 
right to resume at pleasure even 
what it actually did give, such, for 
instance, as the Blenheim or Strath- 
fieldsaye estates; but that it has 
any right to take what it didn’t 
give isa newdoctrine. The simple 
truth is this. These estates were 
given to the Church for the sup- 
port of the Anglican religion. 
She holds them in trust for 
that purpose. And it is only 
on the assumption that she is 
no longer capable of carrying out 
the trust that the State has any 
right to interfere. Mr Gladstone 
himself has denied that this argu- 
ment is good against the Church 
in Wales: if it was not good 
twenty years ago, it is certainly 
much worse now; and if it is 
not good for Wales, it certainly is 
not for England. The position 
of the Church, both in England 
and Wales, may vary from year 
to year and from century to cen- 
tury. The struggle that she is 
waging must necessarily be fluc- 
tuating. But is she or is she not, 
upon the whole, administering her 
trust efficiently? If she is, by 
what right is she deprived of her 
property? If not, that property 
can only be devoted to the next 
nearest purpose, and cannot cer- 
tainly be diverted to secular uses. 
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The confiscation of monastic pro- 
perty stands upon a wholly differ- 
ent footing. 

Mr Balfour went to the root of 
the matter when he spoke of the 
property of the Church being used 
for the corruption of the people. 
Sacrilege is bad enough. But 
sacrilege of which the object is 
bribery is a special crime reserved 
for our modern Puritans. The 
fact is, that religious equality 
means in the mouths of many 
persons simple plunder—a com- 
munity of ecclesiastical goods. 
In the mouths of others it no 
doubt means something less ig- 
noble than that: but in as far as 
it is different, the term is utter- 
ly misleading. Religious equality 
only means that all religions shall 
be equal in the eye of the State, 
just as all individuals are equal in 
the eye of the law. There are to 
be no immunities, no privileges, no 
disabilities; and there are none 
either in the English Church or 
among English Dissenters. The 
Bishops sit in the House of Lords 
in virtue of their temporal baron- 
ies; and as for property, there is 
no more reason why one religious 
body should not be richer than 
another, than why one individual 
should not be richer than another. 
Equality as a political term does 
not extend to such differences as 
these. 

Passing for a moment to foreign 
affairs, we find Lord Rosebery 
once more at his old game on 
the subject of China and Japan 
and the emergency Council. What 
the Cabinet was summoned for 
on that memorable occasion, and 
why all Europe was thrown into 
confusion by so sudden and un- 
expected a portent, we are left 
to guess. But the object of it 
—so we are to understand—was 
wholly unconnected with the war 
between China and Japan. Very 








well. Three days afterwards, how- 
ever, the Governments of France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
America were all discussing a 
proposal submitted to them by 
the English Government for joint 
intervention between the two 
belligerents. Two refused the 
offer; two didn’t even answer 
it; and only one agreed to it. 
This is described by Lord Rose- 
bery as an “ extraordinarily favour- 
able reception ” of the British pro- 
posals. It had been publicly stated 
that Government had despatched 
a circular to the Powers, and had 
met with a rebuff. Oh dear, no! 
There had been no circular, but 
only an all-round communication : 
no rebuff, but only a distinct refusal 
by two Powers, and contemptuous 
silence on the part of two others. 
The agitator, says Mr Balfour, 
who does not know how to wrap 
up a bad policy in fine language, 
is not fit for his work, and should 
be dismissed without a character. 
Perhaps this is what some of Lord 
Rosebery’s colleagues are thinking 
about their chief. 

The Irish party will, of course, 
lend their assistance in overthrow- 
ing the House of Lords. Mr Dil- 
lon, speaking at Glasgow on the 
15th of last month, made no 
secret of that. Of course the Irish 
will do all they can to make them- 
selves masters of Great Britain, 
which in the absence of the House 
of Lords they will be. Whatever 
their internal dissensions, they 
are. “ well drilled ” enough for 
that. We earnestly beg the British 
public to note well the real char- 
acter of the present crisis, and 
the danger which lies ahead of 
them, not in the fitful energy of 
irresponsible cliques or individuals, 
but in the unprecedented attitude 
now assumed by the Ministers of 
the Crown. Surely both Scotch- 
men and Englishmen can under- 
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stand what the absolute suprem- 
acy of Irish politicians in a 
House of Commons uncontrolled 
by any second chamber must 
necessarily mean: that it would 
lead to methods of government 
wholly irreconcilable with the 
laws of political economy, with 
the most elementary rights of pro- 
perty, and with all those prescrip- 
tions and traditions which are 
necessary to the maintenance of 
our Indian and Colonial empire. 
Ireland has proved over and over 
again her incapacity for self- 
government. How, then, can she 
be trusted to govern others, and 
those others ourselves? We must 
not forget, either, the power that 
lurks in the background of Irish 
supremacy, or the uses to which 
it would certainly be converted by 
the Roman Church. All these dan- 
gers, no longer fanciful, remote, or 
despicable, but real, imminent, and 
formidable, can only be successfully 
encountered by the combination of 
parties which has prevailed for the 
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last eight years, heartily and 
powerfully supported by the voice 
of the people. They have their 
fortunes in their own hands. If 
they do not choose to save them- 
selves from the hateful tyranny 
which awaits them on the de- 
struction of the House of Lords, 
nobody else can save them. If 
they will not strike a blow in 
defence of the great social fabric 
which is now threatened ; in de- 
fence of the commerce, the credit, 
and the capital on which their 
prosperity is dependent; in de- 
fence of the political constitution 
by which alone these are now 
protected; and for the sake of 
that ancient religion of whose 
implacable enemy the Separatists 
are the secret agents,—they de- 
serve the worst that can befall 
them when England has lost her 
place among the nations, and her 
wealth, her power, and her em- 
pire, which now support her teem- 
ing population, have departed for 
ever. 
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Julian Ralph, the distinguished writer and correspondent, has been sent to the seat of war 
and there joined by C. D. Weldon, the well-known American artist, who is co-operating with 
Mr. RALPH in sending the WEEKLY exclusive information and illustrations 


TWO STRONG SERIALS ARMY AND NAVY 
1. Romance by STANLEY J. WEYMAN Personal Adventures of Distinguished 
2. The Son of His Father. A Novel of Officers. Continuation of the series ot Naval 
New York. By BRANDER MATTHEWS Battles. Both Illustrated 


ILLUSTRATIVE RECORD WILL BE MADE OF THE MOST 
NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN ALL BRANCHES OF ART 
This Busy World Popular Science Amateur Sport 
By E. S. Martin By EMINENT AUTHORITIES By Caspar W. Wuitney 
VIGOROUS EDITORIALS * TRENCHANT SPECIAL ARTICLES « POLITICAL CARTOONS 
Some of the Contributors who Have Made the Present Volume Notable: Hon. Cart Scuurz, Gen. 
Lew. Wattacez, Henry James, RicHarp HarpbinG Davis, CHarLes DupLEY WARNER, Henry Loomis Netson, 
Hon. Tueropvore Roosevect, T. MitcHe_tt Pruppen, M.D., Tuomas A. Janvier, Hon. Henry Casort Lopce, 
Prof. F. W. Taussic, Capt. Cuas. Kine, U.S.A., Pouttngy Bicgztow, Owen Wister, Prof. N. S. SHALER, Dr. 
RicHARD WHEATLEY, and many others. 
In Fiction.—Rupyarp Kipeiinc, Mary E. Wirtkins, A. Conan Doyiez, I. ZANGwitt, BRANDER MaTTHEWws, 
E. F. Benson, W. CLark Russet, Eva Wi_pER McGtasson, MAARTEN MAARTENS, and many others, 
ALL IMPORTANT EVENTS PRESENTED promptly, accurately; exhaustively in the 
highest order of illustration and descriptive text 


Subscription, $4.00 a Year 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS. New York 
GB Postage free to ali subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters 
ae subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied by Post- 
office Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number 
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voune | ARPER’S BAZAR XXVIII 


The woman who takes HARPER’S BAZAR is prepared for every occasion in life, 
ceremonious or informal, where beautiful dress is: requisite 





SOME OF THE PARTICULARS IN WHICH ITS EXCELLENCE APPEARS: 
ELEGANT DESIGNS OUR PARIS LETTER 
From Worth Models By KATHARINE DE Forest 
By SANnvoz and CHapuis NEW YORK rASHIONS 
OTHER STRIKING FEATURES 
DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS MY LADY NOBODY 
An American Serial An Intensely Exciting Novel 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS By MAAR1EN MAARTENS 
Charming Short Stories by brilliant writers will be given weekly 
ART AND ARTISTS ESSAYS AND SOCIAL CHATS 
The BAZAR presents constantly the finest By THoMAS WENTWORTH HiIGGINSON, 


work of American and European artists. Pict- a "rr appa cer 8 gate 
RISCOE, ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED, ELIZA- 

— from New York, London, and Paris Ex- or BisLAND, MARION HARLAND, CHRISTINE 

hibitions wi!l maintain its reputation as a TERHUNE HERRICK, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOF- 

fine-art periodical. FORD. 

HOUSEHOLD RECIPES. Articles upon cooking and service, with formulas in great variety, 

appear in everv number, 
NEW YORK SOCIETY. By ‘‘ SpecTatTor” and ‘‘ Mrs, VAN TWILLER.” 
AMATEUR THEATRICALS. By Fannie AyMArR MaTdHews, Grace Furniss, and Mi1- 


DRED HOWELLS. t. 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 
Questions receive the personal attention of the Editor, and are answered in the Bazar at 
the earliest possible date after their receipt. This brilliant fashion weekly, with the prestige 
of a long and successful career, will begin its twenty-eighth year in January, 1895. 
Subscription, $4.00 a Year 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


A FIFTY-TWO-WEEK FEAST 
FIVE CONTINUED STORIES 





Corporal Fred The’Scutney Mail On an Arizona Trail Snowshoes and Sledges Afloat with the Flag 
By Capt.C. King By Sophie Swett By Capt. C, A. Curtis By Kirk Munroe By W. J. Henderson 
Our Public Servants Successful Men’s Start 
A Day in the Senate. By Senator Lodge. Admiral Gherardi. By F. Mathews, 
What Governors Do. By Governor Russell. Lew. Wallace. By Mattie D. Britts. 
The President’s Cabinet. By Theo. Roosevelt. Theodore Thomas. By James Barnes. 
Representatives’ Duties. By HenryC.Lodge. R. M. Hunt. By Richard Barry. 
Detecting Wrong-doing. By Thomas Byrnes. FF. 8. Church. By Barnett Phillips. 
4 j 
Javenile Sovereigns Great State Papers Great Men’s Sons New York Streets 
ALPHONSO OF SPAIN, How THE Gorman Bitt Looks. Son oF CHARLEMAGNE. A Wair’s Luck. 
WILHELMINA OF HOLLAND, How Mapison’s Papers Loox. Son or Martin LuTHER. Danny CAHILL. 
EDWARD OF ENGLAND. How TREATIES ARE Mapg. Son oF NAPOLgEoNn. A TENEMENT GiRL, 


GETTING ON IN LIFE 
BECOMING A PHYSICIAN OR SURGEON. By Dr, /, A. WYETH. 
COMING TO NEW YORK TO STUDY ART. Sy CLARA B, CAHILL, 
BOYS WHO STUDY LAW IN EARNEST. By JAS. A. PARKER. 


Whaling Adventures Helpful Science A Great City’s Life Building Modern Wonders 


Runaway Fin-Back LiFe 1n AN OBSERVATORY New York Wartsr Lire Tue Fiyinc Macuine 
By Julian Ralph By Hiram Maxim 
REVENGEFUL WHALE CHANGES IN THE EartTH How New York is Fep Tue Ocean GREYHOUND 
By Chas. L. Norton By F. Matthews 
SAVED By A CARCASS Our Moon KkowtepGe  Licutinc New York Tue TROLiEy-Car 
By Wm. Hemmingway By Herbert L. Webb 


Let Us Send You Prospectus and Sample Copy Free 
Subscription, $2.00 a Wear 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
eS Postage free to all subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. Booksellers and Postmasters 
usually receive subscriptions, Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should be accompanied by Post- 
office Money Order or Draft, When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current number 











he Christmas 
Reaty Nase Scribner 


will be a sumptuous number, having a special cover in two 
colors designed by Alfred Brennan. The number will be 
opened uth three full-page pictures, practically 


Three Frontispieces, by A. B. Frost, Albert Lynch, 
Emile Friant. 

Rudyard Kipling contributes one of his most dramatic 
poems, entitled ‘‘McAndrew’s Hymn.” 

George Frederick Watts, the eminent English painter, 
is the subject of an article by Cosmo Monkhouse, il- 
lustrated by twenty-one reproductions from Watts’s 
paintings and drawings. 

The Matrimonial Tontine Benefit Association. 
A Christmas Story by Robert Grant. J/llustrations 
by A. B. Wenzell. 

A Primer of Imaginary Geography 4) 2rander 
Matthews, with original and fantastic drawings by 
Oliver Her ford, covering twelve pages. 

H. C. Bunner contributes a sketch, ‘The Story of a 
Path,” with sympathetic illustrations by A. B. Frost. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, concluding his selection of 
Srontispieces, writes of Emile Friant, one of the 
brightest painters of the modern French school. 

Stories 4y Walter L. Palmer, Francis Lynde and 


others. 








bald Lampman, illustrated by Frank French. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 





<~_SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE IN 1895. 


HE constantly widening connection of Scribner's: Magazine in both literary and artistic 
work will be drawn upon during the coming year in novel and stimulating directions to 
make each issue represent the biggest type of a progressive and popular American magazine. 


The History of the Last Quarter-Century in 
the United States, 1869-1895, 


will be an important feature extending over a number of months. It will give the on'y 
part of the history of this country that—in a broad sense—has not been written. 

To undertake the preparation of this history the Magazine has been fortunate in 

securing President E. Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University, who unites the 

closest study of American history with the broad grasp of a man of affairs. He 
possesses espec‘ally the fresh point of view and picturesque narrative which means 
everything in a work of this character. 

The story of events which occurred during the lifetime of the present generation is history which 
possesses the deepest significance to the reader of to-day. The past quarter-century has been of extra- 
ordinary import ; this narrative will lead many to realize tor the first time its wonderful character and the 
part it has played in human affairs. It has been the first in which the country was a thoroughly united 
nation of undisputed power and influence. In material prosperity and development these years have been 
unparal'eled in the history of the world, and in invention and science they have been not less fruitful. 

The conductors of the Magazine wil make a feature of the illustration of the story, not only by 
documents, relics and portraits, but by memorable scenes restored from absolutely authentic ma.erials 


only, so that this pictor.al portion may have equal historical value w.th the text. 
en 
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SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ANNOUNCEMENT, 1895—Continued 





‘‘The Art of Living”’ will be another undertaking in quite a d‘fferent field, by Ros- 
ERT GRANT, in which he treats with a brightness, shrewdness, and delightful phi- 
losophy which readers of his ‘‘ Reflections of a Married Man” will find familiar, 
the questions which occupy perhaps most of the average man’s daily thought: the 
whole art of living, under modern conditions, for a family neither very rich nor 
very poor, but with the traditions and just expectations of educated, refined, self- 
supporting Americans of good breeding. The papers take up such subjects as: 





‘*THE INCOME;;”’ its extent and how much shall | « THE SUMMER PROBLEM ;” especially as it 
be sacrificed = rp eae concerns the city family. 

“ ? ; 

TE LING:™ shall it be in town or | «MARRIED AND SINGLE LIFE;" the con- 

“ THE COMMISSARIAT;” and the question of ditions of each. 
household expenditure. “ THE CASE OF MAN” and “ THE CASE OF 

‘“*EDUCATION ;” what shall be done with the WOMAN,” or these everyday things as lookeg 
children? at from his or her point of view. 


These articles will be illustrated in a peculiar and spirited fashion, differing perhaps 
from conventional illustration as much as Mr. Grant's papers from heavy, economic 
essays. 


The Amazing Marriage, a serial novel by Gzorcz MEREDITH, begins in January and 
will still futher extend the interest American readers feel in the work of the great 
novelist. 


The Story of a Play will be a short novel by WiLL1AM D. HoweELLs, the experience of 
young playwright, and one of Mr. Howells’s most delightful pictures of New York 
life in a new field. 


‘¢ American Party Politics.’’ A series of three articles, by NoAH Brooks, dealing 
with the history of party politics with the clearness, entertaining quality and 
personal reminiscences of a man who has been for years a leading journalist ard 
student of the subject. They will be illustrated by a series of fine portra'ts. 


‘¢In the Land of Don Quixote.’’ A series of three sketches by Aucust F. JAccaci, 
narrating the wanderings of the immortal melancholy knight through the country 
of La Mancha. [Illustrated by Daniel Vierge with a large number of his wonderful 
drawings in line—as rare a pleasure to lovers of the best illustration as they are 
likely to have from any source during the year. 


SINGLE ARTICLES IN GREAT VARIETY. 


No attempt will be made to give here a detailed announcement of the miscellanecus 
articles which will give permanent and lively interest to the numbers of the Magazine 
for 1895. By their varied suggestiveness and individuality they will maintain its tra- 
ditions of excellence and of close interest in the activities of contemporary life. But 
among those to appear in early numbers may be especially mentioned : Life at the 
Athletic Clubs, by Duncan Epwarps, illustrated by C. D. Gibson. Country and 
Hunt Clubs, by Epwarp S. Martin, illustrated. Old Fashioned Gardens, by Mrs. 
Auice Morse EARLE, illustrated from the finest of our old gardens. The Portraits of 
J. Ml. W. Turner, by Cosmo Monkuovuse. Coney Island, by JuLian RALPH, illus- 
trated by Henry McCarter. Some Old College Letters, antedating the century. 
Country Roads, written and illustrated by FRANK FRENCH, the engraver. The As- 
cent of Ararat, by H. F. B. Lyncu, with photographs taken on his journey. At the 
End of the Continent, an account of the southern extreme of South America, by JoHN 
R. Spears, who has just returned from his important expedition. Illustrated. 


A Series of Engraved Frontispieces will be contributed by the chief American wood- 
engravers, who have made the art famous everywhere, each being represented by a 
subject thoroughly characteristic of the engraver’s best manner. 





SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00 A YHAR. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Life and Letters. By SAmuve. T. Pickarp. with 7 
— and views. 2 vols., crown 8vo, gilt top, 


A work which all admirers of the t and all lovers 
of the man will welcome with peculiar gratitude. 


George William Curtis. 
An appreciative and admirable account of this 
knightly man and great citizen. By EDWARD 
Cary, in American Men of Letters Series. Witha 
portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom. 
Life, Letters, and Diary. By Rev. Danie. D. Ap- 
DISON. With a fine new portrait. 16mo, $1.25. 
A book of great interest about one of the noblest 
of American women, 


Familiar Letters of Thoreau. 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by Frank 
B. SanBorn. Uniform with the Riverside Edition 
of Thoreau’s Works, With a full index. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Maria Edgeworth. 
Life and Letters. Including letters and views of 
Scott, Lady ron, Hallam, Madame de Staél, 
Necker, Duc de Broglie, and many other celebrities. 
By Aveustus J.C. Hare. With portrait and view 
of her home. 2 vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


ir Walter Scott. 

Familiar Letters. With a fine steel portrait of 
Scott and an autographic plan of Abbotsford. 2 
vols,, 8vo, gilt top, $6 00. 

“In perusing these fascinating pages we seem to 
live Sir Walter's life over again along with him.”— 
Telegraph. 


FICTION. 
Philip and His Wife. 


A powerful novel, written with great art and charm, 
and inspired by a lofty purpose. By Mrs. DELAND, 
author of “John Ward, Preacher,” ‘ Sidney,” 
“ The Old Garden,” “ Little Tommy Dove,” “* The 
Story of a Child.” [Third Edition.] 16mo, $1.25. 


The Story of Lawrence Garthe. 
A very bright and engaging novel of New York 
life, though not a society novel. By ELLEN OLNEY 
Kirk, author of ‘‘The Story. of Margaret Kent,” 
= Ciphers,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Sweet Clover: A Romance of the 
White City. 


A charming love-story, inwoven with phases of the 
Great Fair. By Ciara Louise B. RNHAM, author of 
** Next Door,” etc. $1.25. 


Coeur d’Alene. 


A dramatic account of riots in the Coeur ’dAlene 
mines in 1892, with an engaging love-story. By 
Mary Hatwock Foors, author of ‘* John Bodewin’s 
Testimony,” etc. $1.25. 


The Chase of Saint Castin, 
Other Tales. 


A book of very dramatic stories, mostly based on 
historical incidents. By Mrs. CaTH*RWwoop, author 
of ihe: Lady of Fort St. John,” ** Old Kaskaskia,’ 
etc. 16mo, . 


The Bell-ringer of Angel’s, and 
Other Stories. 


A new volume of Bret Harte's inimitable stories. 
16.no, $1.25. 


N 


and 





ESSAYS. 


Master and Men: 
The Sermon‘on the Mountain practiced on the 


Plain. A thoughtful book, contrasting current 
Christianity with that of Christ, and illustrating 


the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, George 
Fox, General Gordon, and George Macdonald. By 
Rev. Dr. W. B. Wrieaut, author of ‘* Ancient Cities ” 
and **The World to Come,”’ 16mo, $1.25. 


Religious Progress. 


A small book on a large subject treated with ad- 
mirable learning, rare breadth of view, and a fifely 
tolerant spirit. By A. V.G. ALLEN, author of “‘ The 
Continuity of Christian Thought.’’ 16mo, $1.00. 


Occult Japan: The Way of the Gods. 


A book of great interest, on the Shinto faith of 
Japan. from careful study and personal observa- 
tion By PrrctvaL LowFt1, author of “ Noto,” 
** The Soul of the Far East,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.75, 


Pushing to the Front; 


Or, Success Under Difficulties. By OrIson Swett 

Marpen. With 24 excellent portraits of famous 

persons. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

An irresistible kind of book, showing by vigorous 
statement and most abundant and various anec- 
dotes how victory may be gained over obstacles and 


success achieved 4 pluck, will, and persistency. 
Every one, especially every young person, who 
wishes to reach the ** frout,’’ should read this book. 


Childhood in Literature and Art. 


A book of high critical character and interest, by 
Horace E. Scupper, author of ‘‘ Men and Letters,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Talk at a Country House. 


Interesting imaginary conversations, at an English 
country house, on famous Englishmen, English 


society, politics, and literature, Assyrian insvrip- 
tions, etc. By Sir Epwarp Srracuky. With a 
portrait and engraved title-page. 16mo, gilt top, 
1.25. 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. 


A work of great interest on the less known por- 
tions and customs of Japan. By LarcapIo HEARN. 
2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $4.00. 

*“*A very great book.”—New York Times. 


= 

Riverby. 
A volume of eighteen charming outdoor papers on 
flowers, eggs, birds, mountains. prairies, and other 
appetizing subjects, treated with great freshness 
and insight. By JoHN Burroveus, author of 
** Wake Robin,” “Signs and Seasons,” etc. 16mo, 


$1.25 
From Blomidon to Smoky, and 
Other Papers. 


A book of observation in the Provinces and else- 
where. By the late Frank Bories, author of 
“Land of the Lingering Snow” and “ At the 
Noth of Bearcamp Water.” 16mo, $1 25. 


A Florida Sketch-Book. 


A charming outdoor book on things observed in 
Florida. By BrapForp Torrey, author of “Birds 
in the Busb,” ‘“‘A Rambler's Lease,” and “ The 
Foot-path Way.” 16mo, $1.25. 





$9 Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; II E. 17th St., New York. 
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Criterion and. Parabolon Magic Lanterns, 


EDUCATIONAL 
PROJECTION 
APPARATUS 
and St icons, Oil, Lime, 


or Electric ight. Views illus- 
trating World’s Fair and othe: 
subjects. New Sel/-Centering 
Arc Electric Lamp, to run on 
low tension, continuous cur- 
rent. Also, hand-feed Lamp 
for alternating current. Micro- 
scope, Polariscope, Vertical, 
and other attachments. Our 
new Electric Lamp is a great 
success. Catalogues Free. 


J. B. COLT & CO., 
16 Beekman Street, New York. 
189 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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other series of publications. 
application. 


upon application. 


take the leading English Reviews. 
by more noted writers on more important subjects than any 2 


They contain more articles 2 


Full “ Contents Circular,” giving list of recent articles, on 3 
They are sent post free. . 
We will be glad to send specimen copies to any address 3 





: LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 231 Broadway, New York. 
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Attractive Christmas Gifts. 





COLONIAL BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Children of Colonial Days. 


With twelve fac-similes of water-color sketches by 
E. Percy Moran. In these sketches Mr. Moran has 
produced twelve beautiful pictures of colonial life. 
The principal characters in these are children, but there 
are also adults depicted, and ail in the picturesque cos- 
tumes of that period. 

Accompanying each fac-simile is an appropriate story 
or sketch by Miss Evizapetu S. Tucker, printed in 
inks of different colors, and enclosed in a beautiful 
decorated border. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, $2.50. 


Rhymes and Stories of Olden Times. 


Tales and Verses of Long Ago. 

These books are made up of selections from “ Chil- 
dren of Colonial Days,” each containing just half the 
illustrations and text in the larger volume. 

Large 4to, boards, with covers in colors, each $1.50. 


A TREASURY OF STORIES, JINGLES, 
AND RHYMES, 


A remarkably interesting volume, containing 140 
half-tone engravings of water-color sketches of chil- 
dren, by Maup HumpurRey. 

These include reproductions of all the water-color 
sketches that have made Miss Humphrey famous as a 
delineator of child-life. 

With stories and verses by well-known authors, in 
addition to the Mother Goose rhymes and 12 standard 
fairy tales, 

1 volume, 4to, boards, with covers in colors, cloth 
back, $1.50; full red cloth, $1.75. 








IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 


By Rosert Barr, the Editor of ** The Idler.”’ 

The first of an important new series of copyrighted 
novels of convenient size, bound in colored buckram, 
tastefully stamped in silver. 

Mr. Barr is admitted to be one of the most popular 
writers of short stories in the world, but this is his first 
novel. The leading character of the story is a New 
York newspaper correspondent, and the scene is the 
frontier of Canada at the time of the Fenian invasiun. 


A YEAR OF PAPER DOLLS, 


By Miss Exvizapetnu S. Tucker. 

The most beautiful and unique novelty for children 
ever published. 

With twelve designs of children in dresses appro- 
priate to the different months of the year, front and 
back, in many colors, and so made that they can be cut 
out as paper dolls, 

One entirely new feature is that with these dolls 
comes a sheet of calendar dates. The dates of each 
month can be cut out and pasted on the doll repre- 
senting that month, the twelve figures making a calen- 





r. 
In a box with bright cover in colors, 75 cents, 





CALENDARS FOR 1895. 

The finest line of calendars ever offered. One dis- 
tinctive feature of these is that they are thoroughly 
American in spirit. They are the only important line 
of calendars designed by American artists, and man- 
ufactured in this country. 

Seventy varieties to choose from, ranging in price 
from ro cents to $2.50. Send for catalogue. 





Send for Descriptive CaTALoGug. On receipt of ten cents an attractive calendar, pone in colors, and a 


catalogue will be sent to any address. On receipt of advertised price any publication wi 


STOKES COMPANY, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York City. 


(at the publishers’ expense). Mention this Review. 


FREDERICK A. 


be sent toany address 
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TS NEOSTYLE Duplicator. 


Any Boy Can Take 2000 Perfect Copies from One 
Oriyinal Writing or Typewriting. 


TWICE AS RAPID AS ANY OTHER PROCESS. 





Awarded 4 Highest Awards at World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 1893. 


THE SOLE SPECIAL AWARD FOR PROCESS 
OF DUPLICATING TYPEWRITING. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, SPECIMENS OF WORK, ETC. 


NEOSTYLE COMPANY, - 96 to 102 Church Street, New York. 


WVVUVVVUVews 
says the Re- 
view of Reviews 
well maintains 
its high stand- 


ard. ‘‘Scarcely an article but compels admiration for its store of fact, its fertility 
of suggestion, its judicial balance and its fine style.” 
The Original Edition of the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review and the 


Scottish Review is supplied by us to our subscribers at nearly half the price it costs 

















in England. 

Yearly subscriptions: EpinsurGH Review, QuaRTEeRLY Revigw, ScoTTisH Review, each, $4.00 per 
year; any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; single copies, $1 25; BLrackwoop's MaGazing, $3.00 per year, 
single copies, 30 cents; with one quarterly, ¥ 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 231 Broadway, New York. $ 


.50; with two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 











INCORPORATED 1847. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gross ASSETS, - : - > eae oe - $20,808,692.29 

SURPLUS, - - - : - - - - . 2,623,648.81 
The Policy Contracts of this Company embrace all the liberal features of every 

other. They become INCONTESTABLE two years from date. They are absolutely 

NON-FORFEITABLE, the entire “ reserve ” at lapse being applied either to the ExtTrEn- 

sion of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of PAID-uP insurance, 

CASH VALUES GUARANTEED. 


EDWARD M. NEEDLES, President. 
HORATIO 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Pres. JOHN W. HAMER, Manager of Loan Dept. 


HENRY ©. BROWN, Gecretary and Treasurer, HENRY O. LIPPINCOTT, Manager of Agencies. 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY H. HALLOWELL, Ase’t See’yand Treas. 
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$3.00 a-Year. 
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Edition printed in Edinburgh and issued in America 
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‘The best is always the best, even 
though it cost a little more than the 
common. But when it costs no more 
or less it is a double advantage to the 
purchaser. 

The cultivated reading man and 
woman require the best, and only the 
best ; neither will be satisfied with less 
than this. 


bring the leading English Reviews to 


That is the reason why we 


your notice. 

They contain the best articles by the 
best authors at the best time. That’s 
their philosophy in a nutshell. 

Their past record is what to judge 
them by. Ask your newsdealer to show 
you copies of the latest issues. 





NO MORE GRAY HAIR 


R ISK DR. HAY’S HAIR HEALTH 
0 » NEVER FAILS to restore gray 
or faded hair to ERS. color and beauty. The only perfect 
and ——— Hair Growerand (Dressing. age a stain. 

moves Dandruff and Sca) ay hair 

out. OVERCOMES BALDN Ese. 

if Hair Health will not do all we claim. 

Cts, to London Supply Co., 858 Broadway New 
York. 3 ame bot le repaid toany address. 8 for $1.50. 
AGE WAN = Full internation and box of ne 
Eilllcorn, © Best aed Quickest Corn Cure, FREE, 





NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 

by my Invi SIBLE Tubular Cushions. Have helped 

ing than all other "ae. 

vices combined. rewnte Help ears as glasses 
doeyes. F’. Hisco: BSB B'dway_ N.Y. Book of proofs FREE 





TRUE AND FALSE CONCEPTIONS OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


By the Right Hon. W. E. Gtap- 
STONE, M.P. ineteenth Century, 
SEPTEMBER, 1894. 


PRICE, EACH, 40 CENTS. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY, 


231 BROADWAY. 





SCHOOLS. 


ines Caro.ina, RALBIGH, 
t. Mary’s School M wt Girle. (Established 
in Boas ) For catalogue address the Rector. 
Rev. Bennett Smepzs, A.M. 








ILuinois, CHIcaGo, 479 and 481 Dearborn Avenue. 
Girls’ School. Sixteenth year. Board- 
School. English, Classical and Modern 
— Wg for College. 
iss R. S. Rice ; 
Miss Mary E. Bexpy, } Principals. 


ing and Da 
Language 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, Annapolis, Marylahd, 


tosth session commences 21st September, 1894. Ex- 
cellent preparatory school attached for boys 12 to 16. 
Special attention given to the preparation of candidates 
for the Naval Academy. Address the President, 


Thomas Fell, LL.D., PH.D. 


Dickinson School of Law, °4%22°"” 


Faculty of eight. Nine additional stated lectures, 
Course, two years. Graduates receive LL.B. Post- 
graduate course, ending in LL.M. Course equal to 
that in best schools. Living cheap; neighborhood salu- 
brious. Leading jurists and publicists patrons of 
school, For particulars, address. 


WM. TRICKETT, Dean. 











Pennsylvania, Ogontz School P. o. 
OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila 
delphia, two hours from New York. Opens September- 

27. For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 


Frances E. Bennett. Sylvia J. Eastman. 





Provident 
Life and Trust 


Company, 
of Philadelphia. 


In everything which makes 


Life Insurance desirable this 
company is unexcelled. 

Issues Life, Endowment, 
and Term Policies which can 
be made payable in 10, 15, 20, 25, 
or 30 annual instalments, thus 
saving the wife, who is the usual 
beneficiary, the risk and trouble 
of investing. Or the company 
can be made Trustee under a 
Deed of Trust. 


Write for circulars describing the 
New Features. 





Permission to reprint entire Articles from this Magazine is withheld. 
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ORIENTAL FURNITURE. 


NEW AND ARTISTIC IN.DESIGN: 


AN ATTRACTIVE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


TABOURETTE. 


CONCAVE SIDES 





—WwITH— 


BRASS ORNAMENTATION, 
OAK (Natural or Antique), 


Imitation Cherry, 
Ebony or Mahogany 
Finish, 


ENAMELS OF ALL COLORS. 


HEIGHT, 20 ins. ; ToP, 22 ins. 


I N DIA STOO Ras and Nee 
Pink, White and Blue § 
ENAMEL, 


—AND IN— 


Walnut, Maple 
or Cherry, 


Oak (Natural or Antique), 


Imitation Mahogany or 
Ebony Finish. 


HEIGHT, 16 ins. ; Top, 17 ins. 





VENEER SEATING and CHURCH FURNITURE (0., 


129-1386 DEGRAW STREET, : BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Advertising Department. 

















THE PREVENTIVE, _mssumusy 
e os ANTIDOTAL, and =~ # 
aes CURATIVE POWER 


OF ee? 





Holman’s Liver and Stomach Pads | 


ARE WELL-NIGH LIMITLESS. 





S A PREVENTIVE of any disease that attacks the vital or digestive 

organs, Holman’s Pad is worth many times its weight in gold. 

It is impossible to compute the value of a discovery which, without 

medicine, may be absolutely relied upon to prevent the most dan- 

gerous maladies, The old saying that “ prevention is better than cure,” 
holds good. . 

Holman’s Pad will prevent Malaria, Sea-Sickness, and all 
Fevers. This has been tested and proven in so many instances that we 
state it positively and without qualification. It will prevent and 
cure Dyspepsia. It will prevent and cure Sick Headache. 

THINK OF THIS, MARTYRS TO THESE 
PAINFUL MALADIES, 

Holman/’s Pads will prevent Diphtheria, Cholera, and all Sum- 
mer Ailments. In short, Holman’s Liver and Stomach Pad 
is the most perfect preventive of diseases affecting the vital and 
digestive organs that has ever been discovered, and the great feature 
of the treatment and the one which renders it precious beyond esti- 
mation is that no medicine is taken into the stomach. Wise men 
tell us the world is governed too much. But with even greater force it 
may be said that the people who inhabit the world are doctored too much. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





THE HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 


New York City, P. O. Box 2112. Office, 61 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


NOVEMBER, 1894. 


What has become of Home Rule? 
By J. E. Redmond, M.P. 

England and the Coming Thunder- 
—" : a German View. By Dr. Felix 

oh. 

Christian Socialism. 
Duke of Argyll. 

The Parliaments of the World. By 
J. Taylor Kay. 

The Press in Turkey. 
Salmoné, 

Babies and Monkeys. By S.S. Buckman. 

The People’s Kitchens in Vienna. 
By Edith Sellers. 

More Light on Antonio Perez, By 
Major Martin A. S. Hume. 

The Monometalist Creed: a Reply 
to a Challenge. By Henry Dunning 
MacLeod. 

The Corean Crux: a Word for China. 
By Demetrius C. Boulger. 

Nonconformist Forebodings. 
Rev, J. Guinness Rogers, 

Fruit Ranching. By A.C. Twist. 

The Bible in Elementary Schools. 
By J.G. Fitch, LL.D. (date a Chief [nspector 
of Training Colleges) 

‘Justice to England: a Rallying 
Cry. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 


By His Grace the 


By H. Anthony 


By the 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 


NOVEMBER, 1894. 


The Chino-Japanese Conflict and 
mee’ a_Conversation. By Sir Thomas 
ade. 


The Destruction of the Board 
School. By John Clifford, D.D, 


‘* The Manxman®?; Manx Lifejand 
ont aman By the Author of * Fo’c’sle 
arns.”’ 


The New Syriac Gospels. By J. Rendel 


Harris. 


School Supety in the Middle Ages, 
By Arthur F. Leach. 


The Eastern Hindu Kush, By Colonel 
A. G. Durand. 


A New Theory of the Absolute. I. 
By Piofessor Seth. 


The Development of English Metres. 
By William Larminie. 


The Amalgamation of London. By 
Frederic Harrison. 


The Future Government of London. 
By C. Laurence Gomme. 











THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1804. 


The Crimea in 1854 and 1894. Part 
II. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, G.C.B., 
V.C., ete. 

China, Japan, and Corea. By R. S. 
Gundry. 

Burning Questions of Japan. By A: 
Henry Savage-Landor, 

Hermann Von Helmholtz. By Arthur 

W. Riicker, F.R.S. 


Women’s Newspapers. 
March-Phillipps. 


Rambles in Norsk Finmarken. By 
Geo. Lindesay. 


A Note oh Wordsworth. 
Hutchinson, 


Syenasstey and Incident. By Mrs. Mey- 
nell, 


By Miss Evelyn 


By Thomas 


Venetian Missais. By Herbert P. Horne. 


Life in Other Planets. By Sir Robert 
Ball, F.R.S. 

The Heart of Life. Chaps. 1-3. By W. 
H. Mallock. 

An Addendum. By Ouida. 








THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1894. 
Discontent in India. “Indian.” 


Pseudo-Individualism; or, the Pres- 
ent Slavery. By Arthur Witaoy. 


A Colonial Home Rule Question. 
By J. Macilachlan. 


George Meredith’s Nature Poetry. 
I. EartH AND Man. By William F. Revell. 


The Legal Professions. A PLEA FOR 


AMALGAMATION, By G. W. K. 


Musical Criticism and Critics. By 
Jacob Bradford, MUS.D.OXON, . 


A Dominant Note of Some Recent 
Fiction. By Thomas Bradfield. 


An Australian Watering-Place and 
Its Industries. By A.J, Rose-Soley. 


Tennyson’s Turncoat. By Joseph J. 


Davies. 


The Stage as an Educator. J. P. Wal- 
ton. 


A National Contrast. 


Contemporary Literature, 











PRICE, EACH, POSTPAID, 40 CENTS. 
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B-4| HALF PRIGE MAGAZINES 


I] are. popular now. We introduced 


that custom ten years ago. Our 
American editions of the English 
Reviews and Magazines have always 
been at nearly half the cost of the 
English copies, though ideatical in 
every way save covers and advertis- 
ing pages. 

The print’s the same, the paper, 
the binding. Could you want more? 
Not unless it is low price, and that 
we have always given you. 

For ten years we have demon- 
strated the value of low-priced maga- 
zines. . Others are now finding out 
how wise we were. 


LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
231 Broadway, New York. 
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BEST LINE | 


‘CHICACO oF ST. LOUIS 


OMAHA 


KANSAS GIT 
PACIFIC COAS 
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Sod C_ 


‘HE: Royal Baking Powder 
is the purest and strongest 
baking powder made. It has 
received the highest award at the 
U. S. Gov't official investigation, 
and at all the Great International 
Expositions and World’s Fairs 
wherever exhibited in competition 
with others. 
It makes the finest, lightest, 
sweetest, most wholesome bread, 


cake and pastry. More economi- 


cal than any other leavening agent. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK. 
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